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What 86 Years Have Taught Us About Selecting Labor ' 


By Horace B. Cuenzy, or Coeney Bros. 


unsound and unsuccessful. The manufacturer who guesses 

at his financial condition can expect nothing better than 
failure. Yet too many let guessing take the place of knowledge in 
their relations with labor. They guess that a worker is fitted physi- 
cally, mentally, and temperament: ally to do a certain job—and in 
sequence they suffer from poor work, high unit labor costs, and 
<cessive turnover. They guess that men are better workers than 
women, they guess that long service always means good work, and 
often they guess at what the worker should be paid. We are con- 
vinced that hazy ideas on these subjects do not make for a sound labor 
policy, and so have substituted what we feel to be quite definite 
a While our records of production do not in detail go 
ck over the entire 86 years of our existence, they do cover a sufficient 
number of years to give us a reasonably sound basis on which to work. 

Before describing our methods in detail, let us get a clear idea of 

. factors that affect labor cost. These factors are not peculiar to 
our own business—the manufacture of silk fabrics. They are mostly 
fundamental to all manufacturing. 

The labor cost per unit of any product, then, depends upon these 

iiuences : 
The rate of wages paid. 

2. The production per dollar of wages. 

:. The quality of the goods produced. 

'. Tow well fitted to the job the worker is, mentally and physically. 

5. The worker’s familiarity with the job. 

6. How long he has been at the job. 

7. The cost of labor turnover. 

In an effort to get some real light on the effect of these influences 

e have made a careful analysis of our records. What we have found 
out about one operation—broad-silk weaving—is ‘ae n on the charts 

| Figures 1 and 2. 

“Wewe 1 analyzes the production of 369 broad-silk weavers by 
le neth of service, but not by sex. It covers both quantity and quality 
of output. The top part of the chart at the left shows how closely vari- 
ous length-of-service groups approach the 100 per cent task in quan- 
tity, and the one to the right what percentage of perfect quality each 
group turns out. Thus, the average roduction of all broad-silk 
weavers who have been with us less than three years is 50.04 per 
cent—just a trifle more than half of the 100 per cent task so far as 
quantity is concerned. The amount of product turned out rises 
ey until those of between 10 and 20 years’ service produce 
66.71 per cent of the task. Then as they grow older the production 
falls off, but even those old employ ees who have been at the job 


\ POLICY based on guesswork instead of on facts is apt to be 








A a by banahin of the author and publishers, from Factory, the Magazine of Management, 
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from 30 to 50 years turn out 54.4 per cent of the task, which is more 
than the youngsters achieve. 

The story of quality is different. Without a falling off worth 
mentioning, the quality of production increases with rate ‘dence. 
The highest quality—74.92 per cent—is reached by those who jive 
been at the loom between 20 and 30 years, but those between 30 sn 
50 years drop off on the average only 1.7 per cent. 

These are group figures and averages. We wanted more detai! 
performance so we dev eloped the middle and bottom sections (Fie 
of the chart. 





LENGTH OF SERVICE AND PRODUCTION. 
369 B.S.WEAVERS — SMONTHS PERIOD ENDING NOV. 25 1922. 
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Fig. 1 


Take first the middle one, which has to do with quantity. At tlie 
left is the group which has been weaving less than three years. ()! 
these, only 11.32 per cent produce between 70 and 100 per cent o! ‘\¢ 
task. From 30 to 50 per cent of the task is achieved by 39.62 per 
cent of all of the workers in the youngest group, and almost exa ay 
the same number (39.63 per cent) reach a production of from 50 to | 
per cent. 

Notice that 9.43 per cent of the total turn out less than 30 jp 
cent of the task. From this 9.43 per cent, much of the labor turnover 
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will come. It is to reduce this percentage that much of our effort is 
directed. 

As the length of service increases, this inefficient group grows 
emailer. It is not present at all among those who have from 3 to 10 
vears of service. It then reappears, but in negligible amount, proba- 
hlv due to advancing age. 

‘Age does not cause a general nor marked falling off in production, 
as the right end of this section of the chart shows. Of those workers 
who have been at it from 30 to 50 years, 54.29 per cent turn out 
hetween 50 and 70 per cent of their task. The best records come in 
the group of 10 to 20 years’ service, of which 44.32 per cent achieve 
hetween 70 and 100 per cent production. 


































7 | 
COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF BROAD SILK WEAVERS. 
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Now let us see how length of service affects quality. A little 
more than 16 per cent of those with less than 3 years’ experience are 
under 30 per cent of the 100 per cent standard. In each higher 
service group, the percentage of those who fall so far short of perfect 
grows less until none of the 30-to-50-year group achieve less than 
30 per cent of the quality standard. The best performance is shown 
by those who have been weaving between 20 and 30 years, for 60.42 
per — of this entire group reach from 70 to 100 per cent of perfect 
quality. 
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For instance, it has been the general opinion that the value of {),, 
services of old men decreased with great rapidity after they |\4\ 
reached their prime, and that the period of highest production wou) |\. 
reached in a comparatively short time. I have heard the staten,.); 
made that the life of a cotton weaver was about 10 to 15 years. |\\,4; 
after that he was not worth much—he was about worn out. 

The chart shows the extra expense of training weavers to (/\.); 
trade and the long period necessary for them to obtain the maxir)\;) 

roduction of quantity. The fact is that quality stays on a |v) 
ee even after the production tends to fall; even the oldest ie), 
make more goods than those who have been in training less tha) jw» 
or three years. Not only is this true, but those goods which ¢: ise 
the greatest loss are the badly imperfect goods, and are a| 
entirely made by the beginner, while the old men make prac’ 
no goods that are unsalable. 

From such analyses we have been able to determine quite defi: 
that it is well worth our while to encourage long service. The s 
service workers are seen to run the costs up both through poor qu 
and low production. Therefore it pays to exert the utmost eff: 
make sure that all new employees are well fitted for the work | 
which they are put. 

The employer gains greatly in not training people to perform 
for which they will be unsuitable when trained; from putti: 
color-blind man in as a printer; a man with some physical dis: 
fromeifting heavy weights; one with imperfect vision as an inspe 
or a man with weak lungs in a dusty occupation. The advantag:. 
the employee are equally great, in that he is saved from useless ¢!) 
which | not give him a profitable return, or from being put 
work that will injure his health. 

We have analyzed the relative costs of male and female emp! 
For instance, in a group of broad-silk weavers making the same ()\: |\|- 
ity of goods we found that the unit cost of labor and overhead 
about 74 per cent greater for the women than for the men, althiv 
the men received in wages about $4 a week (or 14 per cent) 1 
than the women. ‘The difference in cost was due to the differen 
the quantities produced as shown on the chart we have jus! 
cussed. For one thing, each man on the average operated 
looms, while the women averaged only 3.3 looms each. 

So much for the effect of experience. Figure 2 (p. 3) shows 
result of a typical three months’ analysis of the relative valu 
the sexes. At the left is shown the relative quantity and qualit) 
gardless of length of service. The men turned out 65.37 per | 
and the women 50 per cent of their tasks. In other words, the 
age male weaver produces 30.74 per cent more than does the ave: 
female. 

Taking all ages into account the average woman comes 2.42 
cent nearer to perfect quality. 


In the section to the right we eliminate the workers of less thai » 


years’ service. It becomes apparent that men benefit more b) 
perience than do women, for the men now produce 71.27 per « 
of their tasks while the women have imcreased their production 0 
two-thirds of 1 per eent—practically not at all. In quality, too, | 
men have taken the lead slightly. 
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These analyses show us the necessity of careful selection. It be- 
sins as soon as the ae employee steps up to the window of 
‘he employment office. There, under glass, are photographs of 
workers at the various jobs we have to offer. 

If the job hunter has worked in silk mills similar to ours he is apt 
1) know the name of the job, and so does not need to look over the 
jctures. But we get many applicants who have worked in other 
branches of the textile industry and so do not know the technical 
names of our jobs. Often by looking over the pictures they can pick 
out an operation similar to the one they have been doing. If we tried 
9 get together by describing the jobs we would each probably be 
speaking languages that the other did not understand. Pictures pro- 
vide a language that everyone understands. There is no doubt that 
making it easy for a worker to choose a job with which he is familiar 
has many times enabled us to start a man in work where his experi- 
ence will be of value to him and to us. 

After the employee, or we for him, has made a tentative selection 
of a job, he is compared with the hirmg specifications for the job. 
Typical of these specifications are those shown for the job of mixer, 
as follows: 

HIRING SPECIFICATIONS 








DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION 
Mizer 


\. EQUIPMENT.—1 set of platform scales, 1 platform truck, 1 hand truck, containers fo1 
silk stock. 
B. MATERIALS.— Bales of silk laps, silk laps and yarn of various kinds of stock and 
waste silk. 
C, Dutigs.—Orders, receives, and opens bales of silk laps. Mixes silk from bales, 
records weights, and transfers to boxes, according to written instructions. 
Delivers mixed silk to set frames. Keeps a record on machine operation 
cards of the stock running on each machine. 
Weighs waste from each machine in preparation department and records it 
Recei ves silk from finishing machine and places it in stock. 
Receives orders from spinning department, and makes deliveries to it of silk 
yarn and keeps an account of receipts and deliveries. 





[2] CHARACTERISTICS OF OPERATOR 


Mixer 

i. Sex.—Male. 

2. AGE.—Preferred 20 to 30 years. Acceptable 40 years. 

3. HEIGHT.—Minimum, 5 feet 6inches up. Operator has to fill and unload deep con 
tainers, mounted on platform trucks. 

4. Weicut.— Medium or above. (See 9.) 

5. 81eHT.—Good. Operator has to select and issue various kinds of stock for set frames 
operations. Color sight is necessary in order to properly sort diilerent shades 
of gray stock. 

7. HANDs.—Smooth, so that silk fiber will not stick to them. 

8. Feet.—Good. Standing, stooping, or walking, approximately 80 per cent; sitting, 

3 approximately 20 per cent. Distance necessary to travel, 200 to 400 feet. 

9. STRENGTH.—Consicerable. Extreme weight, bales ofsilk,450 pounds. Frequency, 
approximate average,every 14 hours. Silk laps, 4 to 54 ounces. Cumulative 
weight of day’s work, approximately 14,000 pounds. 

10. Activrry.—Considerable. (See Nos. 8 and 9.) 

13. ENGLISH.—Must read, write, and speak English, in order to be able to keep stock 
records. 

14. SCHOOLING.—6 to 8 grades, or common schooling, is sufficient. 

16. RESPONSIBILITY.—Ordinary. (See 26.) 

17. RewiaBmity.—Ordinary. (See 28.) 


Waste, Hazard, Training 


. WAstE.—Small factor. None recorded. 

. HAzarp.—Simmall factor. Strain from heavy lifting. 

. TRAINING.—A verage training period, 2 weeks; skilled in 3 weeks. 
PROMOTIONS.— None specified. 
KINDRED OPERATIONS.—Stock clerk, moveman. 


BS 








[987] 
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These specifications describe the operation in sufficient detail {, 
enable the prospective employee to determine whether he woyly 
like the job. iey list the equipment with which he will have ;, 
work, in this case “a set of platform scales, a platform truck, a hand 
truck, and containers for silk stock.”” The materials which he \;jj 
handle are next listed: “Bales of silk laps, silk laps and yarn, yp, 
waste silk.” 

His duties are described quite thoroughly. ‘‘ The mixer,”’ he peas 
“orders, receives, and opens bales of silk laps. He mixes silk {poy 
bales, records weights, and transfers to boxes, according to writtey 
instructions. He delivers mixed silk to set frames, and keeps , 


record on machine operation cards of the stock running on ey, 
machine. He weighs waste from each machine in the preparation 
department and records it. He receives silk from the finis| 
machine and places it in stock. Receives orders from the spinn| 
department, and makes deliveries to it of silk yarn and keeps ay 
account of receipts and deliveries.” 

To amplify this description, the prospect is shown three p!:0jo- 
graphs of the various activities. In these he sees the mixer putiing 
stock into the containers, handling the bales, and doing clerical! work, 

On the hiring specifications (shown on p. 5) are listed and 
described the conditions surrounding the work, both as a guid 
in selecting the man and so that this applicant can determine w! 
he has physical or educational shortcomings that would kee; 
from doing the job in a satisfactory manner. 

This we see that the mixer must be a man, preferably between the 
ages of 20 to 30 years, although one as old as 40 is acceptable. [He 
can not be less than 5 feet 6 inches tall, since he has to fill and unload 
deep containers. His sight must be good and he must not be colo 
blind, since he must be able properly to sort many different shades 
of stock. Preferably his hands must be smooth so that in han 
the various matetels the silk fibers will not stick to them. 

His feet must be good, for he will be standing, walking, or st. 
80 per cent of the time and traveling from 200 to 400 feet. 
siderable strength is necessary, say the specifications, for he mu: 
handle 450-pound bales of silk every 14 hours on the average. |p 
the course of a day he will handle about 14,000 pounds. The jl) 
requires considerable activity. 

He must be able to read, write, and speak English in order iv ! 
able to keep stock records. This calls for common schooling throuy 
at least the sixth grade. 

Only ordinary responsibility is needed, for waste is a small facto 
in this operation. There is little danger from accidents; the poss 
bility of strain from heavy lifting being the only hazard. 


The average training period needed is two weeks; in thre: 


should be skilled. 


These specifications are the basis for the graphic chart whic) is 
reproduced on page 7 as Figure3. This chart is divided into four se:- 
tions. The first lists the physical characteristics of the worker, t): 
second the mental, the third describes the character of the work an¢ 
the working conditions, and the fourth gives information on train ins, 


f 


earnings, and opportunities for promotion. ° 
[938] 
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How We Fit the Applicant to the Right Job 


INCE these sheets list all characteristics required in an ope 
and every condition of work that exists in our plants, it is 
necessary to print a separate sheet for each job. One type of . 
covers all jobs. It is only necessary to indicate the peculiaritic. ‘\, 
each job by filling m the squares which apply. 

As the color key at the top of the sheet shows, the character; 
of the typical operater are indicated with green crayon, the ess: 
characteristics are checked in red, the preferred in blue, and 
acceptable characteristics in orange. cin reproducing this, . 
diagonal lines, etc., have been used instead of the colors. | 

hese hiring specifications have been most effective in helpi: 
to fit the right man to the job. The graphical analysisspeeds u, 
interview greatly. 

Having found a probable match for an operator and a job, we 
mit the applicant to the usual physical examination by our me 
department, which passes upon the physical fitness of the appl: 
for the job. All applicants for clerical, executive, research, 
fessional, or other positions other than mull occupations are requ 
to take an intelligence test. 

Every new employee in the past several years engaged in \ 
other than mill occupation has taken the intelligence test. Altho 
many employers believe that such tests are not trustworthy, 
experience has been otherwise. We believe they measure accuri 
the intelligence of workers, and that experience will bear out 
results of the tests. Only a few times have we failed to follow 
what they showed and in those cases we were wrong and the | 
were right. For instance, a while back one of our factory execu' 
wished to employ a certain young man of his acquaintance tv 
clerical work for him. The intelligence test showed him to be uniit 
for clerical work as he was inaccurate, slow, and careless. \\ 
definite misgivings, however, our employment department succu:| 
to the insistence of the executive and let him have the clerk of 
choice. About six weeks later he asked that a new clerk be | 
vided as the other had done most unsatisfactorily. The tests 
been right. 





Keeping Labor Turnover Down to a Minimum 


| MIGHT add that the highest grade made so far was achieve: 

the most important and highly paid executive we have emplo\ 
since we installed the intelligence tests. We are convinced of 
value as an indicator. 

This careful selection is followed, as I have said, in order io 
workers who are most perfectly fitted to their jobs. The ill-fit 
employee is not only sg because he produces less than stand.a' 
in a and quality, but because he is most apt to quit ai 
swell the expensive labor turnover. We have learned a good ( 
about the causes of labor turnover by analyzing statistics in the ‘0 
charts shown as Figures 4 and 5 (pp. 10 and 11). 

These figures are for the year 1905, when we employed an aver 
of 4,061 workers. During the year a total of 1,219 left, making » 
turnover rate of 39 per cent. 


[940] 
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In the circle at the top left of Figure 4 we have shown what per- 

eontage of our employees have been with us for various periods. 
Practically 70 [63 ?] per cent have been in our employ more p five 
years. 
‘In the right-hand circle we have shown how much of the total 
‘urnover is caused by the various length-of-service groups. Roughly, 
77 per cent of the turnover comes from the restless youngsters who 
have been with us less than five years. Thus, 30[37?] per cent of our 
employees cause 77 per cent of the labor turnover. Those are 
rather startling figures that have made us think. 

At the bottom of Figure 4 the turnover is analyzed by length-of- 
service groups. Thus, those who have been with us less than 6 
months show a turnover of 120 per cent. Then comes a big jump, 
for those who have been on the job between 6 months and a year 
turn over at the rate of 239 per cent. That is, to keep 10 workers 
in that group we have to employ 24 workers each year. 

From there on the decline in the turnover rate is rapid. The older 
croups show a very low rate—from 7.62 per cent to 15.07 per cent 
which is largely accounted for by such natural causes as poor health, 
advancing age, and death. 

We are trying hard, as I have said, to reduce the turnover caused 
by puttmmg operators on jobs to which they are ill-suited. The 
lower two cireles in Figure 5 show that we are getting somewhere. 
Note that in 1921, 4.12 per cent of the total exits were caused by 
unsatisfactory work. In 1922 this reason is assigned for only 0.99 
per cent, a reduction of more than 75 per cent. 

The upper circles and the rectangles at the bottom left of the chart 
compare the turnover by sexes. Thus we see that although 37.8 
per cent of our employees are females they account for 48.97 per 
cent of the turnover. Roughly, one male in four leaves each year 


' while almost two out of five females leave. 


Perhaps the greatest value of these turnover charts is that they 


; help us find the answer to the questions, ‘‘Why are people dissatisfied 
; with their employment?” and, ‘‘To what extent can these causes be 
avoided or eliminated ?”’ 


How the “Credit Rating” Plan Aids in Reducing Turnover 


OME of the causes of turnover shown on our charts are common 

to all businesses; perhaps a few are peculiar to ours. 

The fact that women leave after much shorter time than men is 
generally understood and expected; what effect does this have upon 
the value of employing women, particularly in those cases where 
women are exclusively employed upon the job? It does have an 
important bearing upon the question of the relative efficiency of the 
sexes and the pay which they might reasonably and economically 
be paid. 

We believe that labor turnover can be_reduced not only by fitting 


. 


the workers to the job, but by making them better workmen and 
| better Americans. { . 

| provide an incentive we use what we call a “‘credit rating’ plan to 
| determine the wage rate. 


Ve are willing to pay more for long service. To 


The value of an employee to the company depends upon many 


things other than the amount of time he gives to his work and the 
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quantity and quality of his product. His service record, his attit.:( 
and conduct are of great importance and his assistance in secy))\n> 


full use of machinery and plant is essential. The credit rating 
makes it possible for compensation to bear a proper relation + 
true value of the service rendered and to base it upon j 
equity. Under it an employee can adjust his own pay 
efforts within certain limits and in accord with the recognized 
in force for work of his classification. 

{ach class of job in the mill is given a certain minimum > jo 
which is the lowest rate for an employee in that class. This miniiniy 
rate is not necessarily the starting rate at which he will operate 
during the period of instruction. LEaca job is also given a maxiiiuy 
rate, which is the rate that the employee with the best record. 4) 
attitude can obtain. These two limits are fixed except in so |.» 
company policy or industrial conditions require an adjustme 

This plan has no effect on any system for the payment of |) ony 
or premium based upon quantity or quality of ahiibestion, or attend- 
ance. It applies only to that portion of compensation repres:){o( 
by an hourly rate. The hourly rate is thus made to reflect 
factors as the company considers of most importance in contri! 
to the value of an employee. 

They are rated as follows: 


Maximum 


1. Length of service_____--_- sete avenea inne 20 point 
2. Record for quantity and quality of product______- 50 point- 
3. Record for attendance and punctuality. _________- 20 point 
ie eae ee een ncnanne we peinte 
EE i in do pano et 100 points 


Citizenship is subdivided into: 
(a) Taxpayer on real estate in town of Manchester or 


five-year residence in the town of Manchester_._ 2 points 
(b) Citizen of United States.___._.._.--___.._.-..- 2 points. 
(c) Voter in town of Manchester___________._-___--- 2 points. 
(d) Ability to speak English____._....._.__...-..-- 2 points 
(e) Ability to read English__._._____.___-_..___-_- “a 1 point. 
(f) Ability to write English...._..____.___.._..___.__. 1 point. 

Ew a ee te a Tes 10 points 


The maximum hourly rate is given for a total of 100 p 
No addition to the minimum ene rate is made for a total o! 
than 30 points. The number of points credited between 
limits (that is, between 30 and 100 points) determines the incr 
in the hourly rate over the minimum. 

These are ordinarily the factors upon which the hourly raiv \s 
based but in special cases department managers have authority «| 
their discretion to grant additional points as follows: 


Ah; Vamp rooz-- ces ecesessts sss. =. 20 points maximum. 
i. e., ability and willingness evi- 
denced by actual performance 
at regular intervals, to do more 
than one kind of work. 
REE A RE SETA Ys 10 points maximum. 
(a) Constant cooperation with the 
management in the improve- 
ment of processes or methods; 
(6) Success in originating or develop- 
ing new ideas. 
[944] 
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Deductions of not to exceed 10 points may be made from the total 
number of points credited, for Ste ter eal or refusal to cooperate. 

We have been using this credit rating plan in some departments 
for about two years. As rapidly as sale we are extending it to 
other departments. From present experience we believe it will be 
effective in reducing the labor cost of our product. 

We undertake, of course, many activities for our employees which 
are included under the general subject of labor relationship. It 
seems imappropriate to describe them here. The real object of this 
article is to show how dry statistics can be made to show tendencies 
and conditions, and to barely touch on some of the more novel ways 
we have tried to rectify nearly ail of the conditions that the statistics 


| 1iOW. 
-_——— oo a 


Administrative Justice’ 


By Reocinatp Heser Smirx, or Tue Boston Bar 


URING the last decade the American bar has watched with 
[) interest, and sometimes with apprehension, the rapid rise and 
spread of administrative tribunsle and administrative officials. 
For many years we have had administrative bureaus and officers, as 
the pension office, immigration bureau, licensing boards, county com- 
missioners—who performed their functions quietly, attracted almost 
no attention from the bar, and seldom had their proceedings reviewed 
by the courts. The new development is radically different in that 
it represents an extension of the administrative method of adjudi- 
cating controversies into fields which have for generations been 
regarded as the exclusive jurisdiction of our traditional common- 
law system of judicial justice. For the administrative arm to reach 
out and concern itself with such matters as personal injuries and 
wage claims is, in a real sense, usurpation. 

This trenching on common-law territory has in it the elements 
of a challenge to the hitherto invincible common-law system. The 
growing complexity of our law and the difficulties of its administra- 
tion under modern conditions of life have brought on something in 
the nature of a race between the new method, which we may call 
administrative justice, and the time-honored common-law method of 
securing justice. ; 

In some respects this race for public approval is not altogether fair. 
Our judicial institutions are shackled by difficulties of organization, 
procedure, and power which the legislatures have refused to remove, 
while, on the other hand, the industrial accident commissions have 
been set free. Their power to make rules and ordain their own pro- 
cedure is familiar. It is less well known that the industrial scelddiot 
boards of the United States and Canada have formed an Inter- 
national Association, meeting annually, thereby gaining ali the 
benefits of exchange of opinion and expericnce and the advantages 
of concerted action which the courts have never had.?_ Such handi- 
caps are perhaps offset by the fact that as to many differences between 
the newer conception and the traditional conception of justice the 


—_— 


Repeinted, by permission of author and publisher, from L[llinois Law Review, December, 1923, pp 
Iu 





21 
* The judicial section of the American Bar Association is an attempt to meet this need. 
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eourts have the last word. This preregative- has already }\,,. 
invoked in many eases involving questions of evidence and the yp. 
missions have heen confined within straighter limits. Despj;, 
legislative declarations that rules of evidence should not be bindino 
the weight of authority imposes on the commissions the necessity of 
resting their decisions in last analysis on a “residuum of legal ey}. 
dence,’’ that is, evidence admissible according to the rules of eviden eo. 

The contest between the two systems of securing justice involye 
other elements which, to my mind, are more fundamental than {)\ 
skirmish about rules of evidence and which, so far as I can ascertaiy 
have not been called to the attention of the bar. The purpos: oj 
this article is to outline those other elements as they are manifesi 
by (1) industrial accident commissions and (2) those officials who 9», 
bemg given a certain jurisdiction over claims for wages. 


Administrative Justice in Industrial Accidents 


"THE impetus that enacted compensation statutes in 43 S| 

originated in a general conviction, shared by judges themse!\ :< 
that the substantive law was unfair te 4¢njured workmen. Had 1); 
statutes merely substituted for ordinary trial courts administra! 
courts having substantially identical ar of procedure, the shifi o! 
jurisdiction would not have been significant because only the 
stantive law would really have been changed. What strikes dec) 
is that our traditional method whereby cases are brought into cour 
and adjudicated in court impressed the legislators as so ineffective. 
so productive of delay and expense, that they frankly tried to supp!a: 
it. Court costs and fees paid to court officers were largely abolish « 
Speed was to be secured by various means, including legislative |: 
that there should be speed. There was a notion that lawyers 
involved in the delay and expense, and it was hoped that lav 
would no longer be necessary. For the rest, the legislatures ha: | 
very definite ideas and so left the commissions to work out their 
salvation. ; 

Our experiment in administrative justice might have ended 
this pomt. But the commissions proved resourceful and wit! 
much lost motion proceeded to create a remarkably efficient admin- 
istrative machine. Before long they had from 75 to 95 per cen! 
all claims automA&tically adjusting themselves through direct set il- 
ments between employee and insurer, every agreement being aud ite 
and approved by the commissions acting through examiner. 
Through a system of reports, and even by following newspapc's. 
they endeavored to check every accident and to see that the injured 
persons were informed of their rights. As to contested claims, (Ue 


J 


commissions did not sit back and await formal applications for !\- 


mal hearings. They cast about for ideas, studied the hterature © 
law reform, and quietly appropriated various suggestions. ‘Tics 
devised an ysl dlgetate proceeding not contemplated by the statutes. 
which has a deuble aspect.’ Primarily it is a conciliation hearing. 





? For a full discussion and summary of the cases, see Harvard Law Review, January, 1923, p. 263, °° burrs 


of evidence before commissions,” by F. A. Ross; and Llinois Law Review, December, 1922, p. 263,°' 
istrative board evidence rules,”’ by J. H. Wigmore. 

*See statement by Chief Justiee*Winslow of Wisconsin quoted in Journal American Bar Asso 
July, 1922, p. 394. 

5 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 301, p. 26°CApril, 1922). 

*Idem, Bul. No. 333, p. 19 (May, 1923). 

7 Idem, Bul, No, 281, p. 382 (June, 192?). 
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Many apparent controversies are thus smoothed out and adjusted. 
lf the attempt at adjustment fails, the second aspect of the proceed- 
ing comes to light. We now find the commissions carrying through 
something quite like the English “summons for directions’? under 
which controversies are pared down to clear and simple issues before 
formal trials commence. At the informal hearings before industrial 
accident boards disputed matters are reduced to the specific issues 
actually controverted. It is worth noting in this connection that 
the summons for directions has repeatedly won the praise of Ameri- 
ean bar associations, but that the American courts have entirely or 
almost entirely failed to adopt it. 

In formally contested claims the commissions do not rely entirely 
on such weidence as may be presented by the parties. Often they 
send out investigators to interview witnesses and ascertain facts. 
Commonly they have their own physicians upon whom they can 
rely for accurate testimony as to the extent of disability. This 
makes for speed. Most of the commissions keep excellent statistical 
records of their work, and the California commission is able to report 
that 86.5 per cent of its contested cases were decided within 62 
days.” 

This brief statement indicates what the plan of administrative 
justice is In actual practice. Its outstanding feature is the direct 
affirmative part played by the commission, which, to date, has been 
remarkably successful. A deadly parallel between the operation of 
the administrative method and of the judicial method in the field of 
industrial accidents is fairly forced upon us. For while 43 States 
have adopted the substantive law of workmen’s compensation, 10 or 
a dozen did not originally adopt the procedural law, but left contro- 
versial cases to the regular courts. 

The court system of administration has been sharply criticized. 
The United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics stated: 

Ten of our States have placed workmen’s compensation laws on their statute 
books and have thoughtfully left them to be administered by the courts. This 
is like intrusting the carrying out of the prohibition amendment to the distillers’ 
and brewers’ associations. In the first place, a court is a very slow and ineffective 
administrator. ‘Time is everything in administration, especially in compensation 
legislation. ‘The courts in the United States, at least, have not yet fully grasped 
the idea of compensation.” 

The laborcommissions of Minnesota, [Alabama], and Louisiana com- 
plained of court administration in their States."' The statistician of 
the United States Bureau of Labor estimated that under court ad- 
ministration in New Jersey “over 60 per cent of New Jersey’s com- 
pensable accidents were not reported and presumably were not com- 
pensated.”’ ? 

Nor did the matter stop with complaints. What actually hap- 
pened is not at all reassuring to apologists for common-law methods. 
In 1921 Arizona took the administration away from the courts and 
vested it in an administrative tribunal. So did Minnesota. New 
Jersey at first had no commission, then it created a commission but 


& 





A statute authorizing a court to appoint experts in insanity cases was held unconstitutional in People 
¢. Dickenson, 164 Mich. 148 (1910). 

® Report of California Industrial Accident Commission, 1917, p. 13. 
’ © U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 273, p. 23 (August, 1920). See, also, First biennial report of 
anoeaeen Industrial Commission, 1921-22, particularly pp. 133-134, but also pp. 119, 123, 125, 126, 152, 
anc 

'' Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1921, p. 168. 

“U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 275, p. 116 (September, 1920) and Bul. No. 248, p. 59 (Mareb, 


1919), 
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allowed every case to be tried de novo in the courts; in 1921 it stopped 
the trials de novo in the courts. Ohio in 1921 reduced the ri}; 
of appeal from the commission to “jurisdictional” questions so (\\,; 
all cases of continuing disability are exclusively within the proy iy 
of the commission. No State has ousted or limited the jurisdic) joy 
of the commissions in favor of the courts. 

So much for celerity and efficiency on the part of courts as oo». 
pared with administrative tribunals in this particular field. Ano) |e; 
necessary and highly important feature of our traditional jud ici, 
system is the privately paid lawyer. Prior to the compens:iiioy 
acts lawyers were almost invariably essential to the conduc: of 
personal injury litigation. The exigencies of this situation yo. 
duced the contingent fee system which has ever since been a thor 
in the side of the profession.* Now, even the compensation «(s 
did not automatically make injured workmen richer where lia})\\{y 
was contested. So the problem of the paid attorney remained. |} 
the plan for administrative justice frankly intends to minimize ‘|, 
need for lawyers’ services. In connection with all the cases ‘\)x: 
are settled automatically it is true that lawyers’ services have | 00 
successfully dispensed with. As to disputed claims the commissions 
have lessened the need for the attorney's work by their own pre) 
tion of the evidence through their own investigators. But thai is 
not enough. When there is a genuine controversy the lawyer stil 
has an essential part to play. And so long as the right of appea! to 
the courts exists on questions of law “ the attorney will be iniis- 
pensable if the injured workman is to have a fair hearing. 

This truth becomes more evident with the passage of time «id 
the accumulation of precedents. The commissions themselves re 
keenly aware of it. The chairman of the [Illinois Industrial ( 
mission says: * 

If you are going to have an attorney for the employer and make no pro\ 
for an attorney for the employee, you are going to have a great many 
that will not be successfully prosecuted. 

On this rock~the whole administrative plan might have fo. 
dered. The first attempt to meet the difficulty was by supervising 
and curtailing the fees which attorneys might receive.'* A reason- 
ably thorough study convinces me that there has been more |evis- 
lation and more drastic legislation concerning attorneys’ fees in (/1s 
one field than in all the rest of the law. Not content with the usual 

rovision making fees subject to the commission’s approval, \ew 
Monies, Wyoming, and possibly New York have made it a mi- 
demeanor to receive a fee unless approval has been given.’? Arizona 
limits fees to 25 per cent of the award, and violation of this limit 's 
both a misdemeanor and a cause for disbarment.’ Ohio has 
similar limitation, on a sliding scale, and also provides a maxim 
limit of $500 for fees.” 


13 See the discussion in Journal of the American Bar Association, January, 1919, pp. 61-75. 

14 In Ontario, where there is no right of appeal, lawyers are practically excluded. (U.S. Bureau of | 
Statistics Bul. No. 281, p. 427 (June, 1921).) Much the same is true in Nova Scotia. (Idem, Bul. No. 24%, 
p. 85 (March, 1919).) 

Gu U.S. _ of Labor Statstics Bul. No. 248, p. 83 (March, 1919) and see Bul. No. 281, pp. 376, 3» 

une, 1921). 

16 For a recent decision dealing with such a statu provision see Gritta’s Case, 241 Mass. 425 2) 

17 New Mexico Laws 1917, ch. 83 sec. 22; Wyoming Comp. Stat., 1920, sec. 4340; New York Laws, |”, 
ch. 529, and Laws, 1922, ch. 615 sec. 1. 

18 Arizona Acts of 1919, ch. 15. See, also, Porto Rico Laws, 1918, No. 10, sec. 25. 

1% Ohio Laws 1921, pp. 201, 298. 
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(nquestionably wrongdoing by individual lawyers has fully 
merited severe punishment. But when a legislature blankets a whole 
situation with such rules it automatically cuts injured operatives off 
from the possiblity of getting proper lawyers’ service. It is never 
a wise, permanent solution of this sort of problem to unburden 
clients by trying to place the burden on the bar. Here again the 
commissions, through intimate knowledge of their own proceedings, 
are perfectly aware of the danger. The chairman of the Pennsy}- 
vania Workmen’s Compensation Board stated the problem explicitly : 


w, what are we going to do with the lawyers? You can’t keep them out. 


The employers, the insurance companies, the self-insurers, will employ the best 
attorneys. If you make it absolutely impossible for the claimants to offer such 
rewards to attorneys that they can not get legal talent to combat.the legal talent 


on the other side, then you are going to affect very seriously the claimants’ rights. 
And if your boards take up the side of the workmen and prepare the workmen’s 
cases and let the workman present the case, through his ownlips, that you prepared 
for him, and you decide your cases, you are soon going to cripple your own use- 
fulness through lack of confidence by the community. Therefore you must 
accord the claimant some intelligent representation.” 

This situation has only recently revealed its potential danger 
but already we can note the steps being taken to meet it. A very 
sienificant proposal for the consideration of the bar is that adminis- 
trative justice shall include the attorney's function within its scope. 
Here is involved a real departure from our traditional conception. 
We are dealing with such recent developments that we fix only the 
cencral trend, but putting together scattering bits of evidence affords 
a rather instructive picture. 

The need somehow to supply the attorneys’ services or to afford 
something in leu thereof was naturally first felt in States having 
their compensation acts under court administration. Thus in Minne- 
sota injured persons turned to the department of labor and industries 
for legal advice and assistance." In 1915 the legislature conferred 
authority on this department and its agents saying they ‘“‘shall ad- 
vise * * * parties of theirrights * * * shallassist * * * 
in adjusting dilffetonces, * * * and are hereby empowered to 
appear in person before the court in any proceeding under part 2 of 
this act as the representative or adviser of any such party. * * *” ” 
Wyoming ** has instructed its county attorneys to give legal advice 
to injured workmen. Nebraska provides that attorneys’ fees may 
be taxed as costs.* On the other side of the fence, an Oregon 
statute provides that if an employee sues in tort against an em- 
ployer insured under the compensation act, the attorney general 
shall defend the employer and the expense shall be borne by the 
State accident fund.” 

The last step has been taken in Pennsylvania, where the indus- 
trial accident board included in its budget and received from the 
State $12,000 for the express purpose of retaining lawyers. The 
chairman says: 











” U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 281, p. 429 (June, 1921). 

*| U, 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 304, p. 110 (August, 1922). 

* Laws 1915, ch. 209, sec. 12; Minnesota Gen. Stats. Supp. 1917, sec. 8219. 
_® Acts of 1921, ch. 138, sec. 8 (amendment to Comp. Stats. 1920, sec. 4340). See, also, Arizona Sess. Laws, 
i921, ch. 103, sees. 21, 84. 

* Nebraska Laws 1919, ch. 91, sec. 4, p. 234; Nebraska Comp. Stats. 1922, sec. 3048. This section is very 
obscurely worded. 

” Oregon Acts of 1921, ch. 401. 
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In Pennsylvania we have tried to solve that by letting the State give | 
appropriation for attorneys’ fees for just that purpose, and I believe that Dv... 
Connelley asked and received last year $12,000. Of course, that’s just a beo), 
ning. ‘Therefore, in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and Scranton, the center ,; 
the hard-coal industry, we have attorneys. We also have our complaint . 
in headquarters. The first man an injured workman or the widow of a dec; 
meets on entering our office door is the man to whom he or she can make (yy). 
plaint; he presents the case and it is immediately turned over to an attor), 
who specializes in this law, and that attorney represents these claimants wit 
any charge whatsoever. That is the way we have found the best in the vy 
ey State of Pennsylvania with the great volume of business we }a\  { 
sandle.-” 


By this provision an industrial accident commission rounds 
and completes its equipment for administering justice. Where w 
our traditional system the facts are secured by an investigator | 
by the litigant, the medical evidence is offered by a physician )),\( 
by the htigant, and the case is conducted by a lawyer paid by th. 
litigant, under the plan of administrative justice, as illustrated | 
an industrial accident commission, the facts are secured by an | 
vestigator paid by the commission, the medical evidence is afford 
by a physician paid by the commission, and the case is, when n: 
sary, conducted by a lawyer paid by the commission. 


Administrative Justice in Collection of Wages 
“T us now turn to a different field of administrative acii 
and consider what has been done to help workmen coli: 
wages from their employers. Here we must “a, the obvious and 
sound distinction between administrative tribunals and mere ai- 
ministrative officials. The latter normally have no power to adjudi- 
‘ate disputes. Their function is to supervise, to give advice, and 
porta s to aid individuals much as private lawyers would aid them 
ut the common-law courts remain as the ultimate law-enforc ing 
authority. It is always possible, however, that the original statiite 
creating any administrative office may prove the seed from whic! 
will spring a new administrative tribunal equipped as fully as 
industrial accident commissions which we have just considered. 

I do not believe that the bar in general realizes how much history 
has been and is being made in the field of wage collection. Her 
there has long been the same deep-seated dissatisfaction with tlic 
substantive law, resulting in Liptntation changing the basis of the 
law, as, for example, by making nonpayment of wages a criminal 
instead of a civil matter. There has been the same difficulty con- 
cerning the necessity for lawyers’ services, and various attempts 
have been made to abolish, to limit, or to supply such services. 
Finally, there are, in some quarters at least, the same feeling that t!e 
standard method of court procedure is too slow and too expens'\: 
and there is a desire to supplant it by administrative msthods. 

This story begins in Massachusetts in 1879, when the “freedom 
of contract’ idea was departed from and legislation required weekly 
payment of wages. In 1886 corporations engaged in certain indus- 
tries were by statute made liable to criminal proceedings and to 
fines for nonpayment of wages.?” In 1895 this.was extended to 
individual employers.** Year by year the law has been extended 





*U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 281, p. 429 (June, 1921). 
#7 Stats. 1886, ch. 87. 
3% Stats. 1895, ch. 438; Opinion of the Justices, 163 Mass. 589 (1895). 
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aptil to-day it embraces employers in all important lines of business. 
fhe law provides “every person, * * *_— shall pay weekly each 
employee * * * the wages earned by him to within six days of 
‘he date of said payment; but any employee leaving his employment 
shall be paid in full on the following regular pay day; and any em- 
ployee discharged shall be paid in full on the day of his discharge. 
* * * Whoever violates this section shall be punished by a fin 
of not less than 10 nor more than 50 dollars.’’ ” 

Legislation affecting payment of wages has been passed in inost 
vursdictions.*° Many States could not go as far as Massachusetts 
because of constitutional provisions prohibiting imprisonment for 
debt—surely a curious twisting of such provisions. As a result 
various devices have been employed to overcome or counteract those 
features of our customary court procedure that seemed to the legis- 
ators to be unfair to unpaid workmen, as the delay, the expense, 
and specifically the problem of securing the services of an attorney. 

One group of States has endeavored to compel payment of wages 
by imposing a penalty for nonpayment, leaving, however, the unpaid 
wage earner to collect the penalty himself through an ordinary suit 
in the ordinary civil courts. Thus in Kansas the wages run until 
paid ;** in Louisiana * and Arkansas * they run until paid or tendered. 
In Calhfornia,** Idaho,** and South Carolina ** wages for a period not 
exceeding 30 days are added to the unpaid wages. In Montana the 
penalty 1s 5 per cent of the wages due.‘? The imposition of 10 per 
cent “liquidated damages”’ for each day’s delay in Michigan on some 
employers only was held class legislation of the most objectionable 
kind.** A recent Indiana case contains an interesting review of a 
series of such statutes commencing in 1885 and running along to 1915. 
The eight or nine statutes thus discussed ring most of the changes on 
thistheme. Some were sustained, others were held unconstitutional.” 

The doubtful constitutionality of such provisions seriously de- 
tracts from their usefulness. More than that, they do not get at the 
root of the trouble. The unpaid wage earner must have a lawyer 
before he can start suit. To get a lawyer he must produce ready 
cash or sign a contingent fee agreement which is likely to be repre- 
hensible. But he rarely has money on hand. A penalty such as 
those described above, which will not increase his resources unless 
or until he wins, helps him little more than a life preserver floating 
100 yards away sould help a drowning man. Montana had a 5 per 
cent penalty, but the Montana Department of Labor and Industry 


SAVS -40 





° Gen. Laws. 1921, c. 149, sec. 148; amended by Acts of 1921, ch. 51. 
* These laws are collected in U.S. Bureau of Labor Bul. No. 229 (Dee. 1917) and Bul. No. 277, p. 404 (1921). 
Acts of 1919, ch. 221, amending Kansas Gen. Stats. 1915, sec. 5875. Compare Anderson v. The United 
‘tates Oil Co. 106 Kans. 483 (1920). 

* Acts of 1920, ch. 150, sec. 2. 

“Crawford and Moses Digest Stats. 192!, sec. 7125. This applies only to railroads and corporations and 
| contains certain time limits. 

“See More v. Indian Spring Co., 37 Cal. App. 370 (1918), 174 Pac. 378. 

“2 Comp. Stats. 1919, sec. 7381. A good case is Olsen v. Idora Hill Mining Co., 28 Idaho, 504 (1916). On 
writ of error this case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, which dismissed the writ apparently 
for failure to print the record; 245 U.S. 640 (1918). A later case is Marrs v. Idaho Short Line Co., 33 Idaho, 
785 (1920). 

_* Acts of 1919, No. 20, amending 1 Code of Laws, 1921, sec. 3812. See Wynne vr. Seaboard Airline Ry., 96 
8. C. 1 (1913); annotated in 40 Am. & Eng. Ann. Cas. 133. 

" Mont. Rev. Codes, 1921, secs. 3085, 3086. 

* See Mich. Comp. Laws, 1915, sec. 5585; Davidow v. Wadsworth Mfg. Co., 211 Mich. 90, 178 N. W. 776, 
(1920); this case is thoroughly annotated in 12 A. L. R. 605, 612-640. 

” State vo. Martin (Ind., 1923), 139 N. E. 282. 

** Fourth Biennial report, 1919-1920, p. 6. 
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The difficulty so often experienced by the common laborer and the fary, 
in the matter of collecting wages is again brought to the attention of th, 
legislative assembly. It seems almost incredible that past legislatures, alt 
repeatedly urged to do so, have failed to provide some simple and inex; 
method of collecting wages of employees, other than the present pro| 
technical, and costly process of bringing suit in the civil courts. 

The process is costly mainly because of the expense of havin , 
lawyer. Recognizing this, another group of States have endea\.).j 
to provide that if the laborer won his lawyer’s fee should be pai: |) 
the defendant. Thus Minnesota allows the successful plaint 
a wage case an extra $5," Montana allows a reasonable attor 
fee to be taxed as costs, Idaho the same. In Oregon, if an 
ployee is discharged without having willfully violated his con 
of employment, or if he left voluntarily aiter giving three 
notice of his intention to quit and is not paid within 48 hours 
proper demand, then in a suit to enforce payment the court 
assess an attorney’s fee as costs against the defendant.“ 

Some cases have held that statutes allowing the attorney’ 
to the plaintiff but not to the defendant are unconstitutional. 
argument is that it is wrong to help one side unless a reciprocal ai 
similar advantage is held out to the other side. The United States 
Supreme Court, however, did not adopt this view, pointing out 
the duties of a plaintiff are more burdensome than those of »® (e- 
fendant.* Of course, State courts, construing provisions of Sixt 
constitutions, would not necessarily be bound by these Federal csv; 
which proceed under the terms of the fourteenth amendment. |}. 
here again, even if we assume the constitutionality of our statutes 
we find that the fundamental difficulty has not been wiped out. ‘ 
plan of inducing attorneys to act in hopes of a counsel fee fo: 
cess savors too much of the contingent system. Also, we repeat |) 
mistake of dropping the life preserver into the ocean 100 yards 
from the drowning man. 

Accordingly we find more and more States invoking the 
ministrative method, by creating an administrative official, gene: 
called a labor commissioner, and placing in his hands the resp 
bility of enforcing the wage-payment laws. This has been done w 
California,” -Nevada,” Utah,“ Wyoming, Massachusetts,” «and 
Washington.™ 

These administrative officials have not been given any ivi 
jurisdiction to hear and determine cases, as have the industrial acci- 
dent boards, but in California and Washington ™ the officials ay 
arbitrate seasonal labor wage claims, and all of the officials have 
acquired a sort of de facto jurisdiction and conduct hearings which 
are partly in the nature of arbitration and partly in the nature o/ 








{ Laws 1919, ch. 175, sec. 5; there is also a provision for double costs. 

*® Mont. Rev. Codes, 1921, sec. 3089. The attorney’s fee is here allowed to the “successful party.”’ 
wording avoids a gometiie constitutional objection. 

*% Comp. Stats. 1919, sec, 7380. 

** Acts of 1919, ch. 54; Olsen’s Oregon Laws (1920), sec. 6799. 

® Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. vr. Cade 233 U. 8. 642 (1914); also Missouri, Kansas & Texas ity 
US oe U. 8. 412 (1914). Compare St. Louis, lron Mountain & St. Paul Ry. Co. v. Peopl:, 175 

“ Deering’s California Gen. Laws 1917-1919, act 2142 b, sec. 7. 

# Acts 1919 c. 71 sec. 7; Nevada Rev. Laws 1919, p. 2777; Stats. 1920-1921, ch. 138. 

# Acts of 1919, ch. 71 sec. 9. 

4 Wyoming Comp. Stats. 1920, sec. 264. 

5% See Gen. Laws, 1921, ch. 149 et seq. 

51 Acts of 1919, ch. 191; Remington’s Comp. Stats. 1922, secs. 7587, 10838, 10839. 

52 Deering’s California Gen. Laws, 1915, act 2143 a, secs. 3-6. 

53 Remington’s Comp. Stats. 1922, secs. 7606 et seq. 
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conciliation. Under this de facto jurisdiction the administrative 
officials have accomplished results. In California from 1912 to 
1920 64,228 claims were filed, and 38,716 claims, amounting to 
$1,185,602, were collected.* 

But this plan has obvious limitations. The labor commissioner 
an not enforce his decision against an employer who refuses to pay; 
1c must in last analysis bring proceedings in court. Here the lawyer 
difficulty crops up again. ‘The California commissioner and his 
representatives are authorized ® “to take assignments of wage claims 
and prosecute actions for * * * persons who are financially un- 
able to employ counsel,’’ but if the representatives are laymen they are 
pot much better equipped to conduct common-law litigation than is 
the unpaid wage-earner himself. The public defender in Los Angeles 
has said that as the labor commissioner “is not provided with attor- 
nevs”’ he can not in fact sue in court and trast att refers such cases 
to the civil department of the public defender’s office.*® 

We have already seen that the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board overcame this difficulty by directly adding lawyers 
to its staff, thereby including the attorney’s functions among its ad- 
ministrative functions. In Massachusetts the labor commissioner 
has added an attorney to his staff, so that the administrative service 
in wage claims includes legal services in preparing and prosecuting 
complaints.*? 

This administrative plan, thus carried to its logical completion, 
has undeniably been successful. The law and the administrative 
power back of it are so well known that it is almost self-enforcing. 
The best evidence obtainable®* indicates that wages are paid in 
Massachusetts more promptly and with less necessity for litigation 
than elsewhere. 

Nevada affords an illustration of how rapidiy this administra- 
tive service tends to grow. In 1915 the legislature created the oflice 
of labor commissioner with jurisdiction over the laws affecting 
safety, hours, and employment of minors. By successive amend- 
ments in 1917, in 1919, and in 1921 this jurisdiction was enlarged 
until we find included ® “Said commissioner shall have power to 
prosecute actions for the collection of wages and other demands of 
persons who are financially unable to employ counsel * * * and 
whenever he shall be satisfied that persons financially unable to em- 
ploy a counsel have valid and enforceable claims for wages or other 
demands he shall present the fact to the district attorney, and wu 
shall be the duty of such district attorney to prosecute the same.” 


P 
| 


Conclusion 


|! is premature to try to ae ows the outcome of this clash between 
our traditional system of justice and the new conception of 
administrative justice, because the impetus behind the latter has by 





* Biennial report of Bureau of Labor, 1919-1920, p. 11. 

» Deering’s California Codes and Gen. Laws 1917-1919, act 1828, sec 7. Note the consolidation of indus- 
trial and labor commissions by Statutes of California, 1921, ch. 604, pp. 1031 et seq 

” Eighth report Porto Rico Bureau of Labor (1921) summarized in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, January, 1922, p. 232. 
ag See — annual report of the Massachusetts State Bureau of Labor and Industries, Pub. Doc. 104 
{ 920). p. y 

“ See figures submitted in “Justice and the Poor,”’ by Reginald Heber Smith, p. 97. 

” Quoted from Nevada Stat. 1921, ch. 138; italics the author’s. 
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34 means subsided. The plan of administrative justice still bask. 
in popular favor and is unscathed by the recurrent attacks on oy) 
adi icial institutions. 

The danger is that the advantageous features of the admin 
trative plan earlier described will so impress the people genera, 
that their legislators may go further and tamper with our funda. 
mental conception that, justice is best secured when adminisi ere; 
according to law by trained judges. As Dean Pound has sai jp , 











note on the rapid growth of extralegal arbitration tribunals: ail 
Without prejudice to the movement to encourage arbitration, may I siege: lang 
that we ought to consider its implications in connection with the moyenne): at 
for transfer of jurisdiction to administrative commissions, largely manic | h 
laymen, which has been going on throughout the United States for a long and 
Do not such movements testify not merely to the inadequacy of our ia i 
organization and especially of the organization of the administrative of the 
judicial justice, to the demands of to-day, but also to a certain lack of ¢ haz 
structive ability on the part of the legal profession? If the tendency to: of t 
matters heretofore intrusted to the courts from judicial cognizance and | T 
them to lay decision goes much further it will be difficult presently to 7: 
tain our traditional ideal of justice according to law. The habitual inertia lang 
legal profession, if persisted in, will put us at the mercy of the well-mea not 
misdirected activities of impatient laymen. mel 
What appeals to laymen is that under the administrativ: laws 
you do in fact get a hearing quickly and cheaply. If you need J and 
1elp—and a large proportion “of litigants do need help of one so. leac 
or another—you get it. This comports with the average im salt 
notion of what justice should be. ' 
These advantages, now possessed by the administrative plan of 
justice, are not inherent; they result from sound ideas worked ov and 
or adopted by wise commissioners, and parallel improvemenis can J ee 
just as readily be effected in the courts. Speed ean be secured noi & bet 
only through modernizing procedure in general but through specitic B® 
agencies such as the small claims courts and the domestic rel:tio: of | 
eourts. The hardship worked by court costs and fees in ce: pret 
eases can be eliminated through a proper in forma pauperis ecol 
cedure. Where the problem is “the expense of securing an attorney & '*™ 
the legal aid organizations afford a solution that experience demon- & ©" 
strates can be made a complete solution. Our judicial institutions, B® 
thus adapted and supplemented, could render the type of service nd 
that a complex, urban, industrial society demands. lt 
Along these very lines more than a score of bar associations are fp Eng 
already actively at work. The general awakening of the bar to a gm Spes 
keener realization of its responsibility for our administration o! J dj 
justice, of which such work is but one manifestation, makes it not FU" 
unlikely that in the final outcome the influence of the organized )ai whe 
may prove to be the decisive factor. be 
OT Se FE ae eee © Bee SES - Or e@ 

® Massachusetts Law Quarterly, February, 1923, p. 61. It 
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INDUSTRIAL, RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





The Ahen: A Psychoeconomic Problem of Turnover 


division of aliens in the New York State Department of Labor, 

dealing with the industrial problems presented through the 
failure to Americanize or at least to give a working knowledge of our 
language to foreign-born workers in {his country, 1s published in the 
Nation’s Health, February, 1924 (pp. 83-85, 134, 135). 

In spite of the enormous amounts spent in so-called welfare work 
and safety engineering it is generally conceded, the writer says, that 
the non-Knglish speaking foreigner presents the greatest accident 
hazard and the greatest turnover liability with which the industries 
of the country have to deal. 

The problem presents two aspects—the human problem and the 
language problem. In the former case welfare work which does 
not reach the mind of the alien—that is, does not provide for adjust- 
ment of those workers who are ignorant of our language, customs, 
laws, and ideals, and who are often badly placed as to both working 
and living conditions—will fail to correct the maladjustments that 
lead to industrial accidents, discontent, turnover, restlessness, dis- 
satisfaction, and segregation. 

Various industrial studies by Federal and State agencies have 
established the status of the foreigner as a high accident hazard 
and a high turnover factor im industry. A definite relationship has 
been shown, in the case of applicants for workmen’s compensation, 
between alien illiteracy and industrial accidents. Seventy per cent 
of all applicants for compensation in the New York office of the Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation present their claims through an inter- 
preter, showing that the non-English-speaking alien is an enormous 
economic drain on industry. IJf this iow is due, as investigations 
tend to prove, to ignorance of the language, then “‘ the removal of its 
cause Should engage the undivided attention of the mdustrial man- 
agement of our time. ‘English for safety’ should be adopted as an 
industrial slogan.” 

lt is said that there is no “real way of getting hold” of the non- 
English-speaking foreigner so Jong as he remains a non-English 
speaker, and that the numerous causes which contribute to his mal- 
adjustment can be corrected only by establishing a means of com- 
munication between the alien as an individual and the authorities with 
whem he is associated. The existing methods of welfare work have 
proved to be so inadequate that “the necessity for the mtroduction 
f entirely new methods in this field of endeavor must be conceded.” 


A N ARTICLE by Marian K. Clark, formerly director of the 


0] 


_ It would therefore appear that the introduction into American industry of a 
system of industrial English of the same order as the lingua-franca of the ports 
_ of China and the Far East, based upon a vocabulary common to the industry 
_ 0 which it is employed, would be an economic consideration not be to confounded 
| with philanthropy, and not to be disregarded as a sound business investment 
| by any thoughtful employer. 

' A different and distinct problem is presented by each industry as 
}to the vocabulary which will solve its industrial problems through 
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language iistruction. The use of foreign language signs and insiryp. 
tions can serve only as temporary makeshifts at best and instru: {joy 
which will furnish a vocabulary of idioms and words in co; 
use in the industry in which they work would mean educating 
workers only to the pomt where they can understand orde 
commands. It is not considered by the writer to be the fun: (i, 
of the employer to Americanize the worker or to furnish educ: tiv, 
in any but an industrial sense. Further education of aliens adm) |i, 
to this country is the function of the State, the church, and tip 
communities in which they live, so that the introduction into indus:; 
of a system of instruction in industrial English should not be ev 
ered by employers as an educational but as a commercial act 
Recent research regarding fatigue in industry has shown that c! 

of position, change of activity, and change of thought, rather 
actual rest, are essential in combating fatigue. Because of this 
therefore, the time required for language mstruction could be 

& means of stimulating output instead of reducing it. 

It is further considered that one language in industry would make 
for stability, reducing the excessive cost of turnover, would inc 
efficiency and decrease those industrial accidents which result (ron 
the inability of the worker to understand commands. Out of a (0i:! 
of 2,300,000 employed in the 72,000 factories in the State of 
York there are approximately 1,500,000 foreign-born workers. (| 
this number, 400,000 can not read or write even in their own lang 
and 700,000 can not understand or speak English, a condition 
stituting a definite barrier to industrial progress. 

The amount of time required to give the able iliterate ail the 
reading, writing, and speaking vocabulary needful for his industria! 
hfe is said to be about 60 hours. This system of teaching indus: ri! 
English, including only that which will be serviceable in the indus!:.) 
life of the worker, can be furnished for a minimum of 400 wor’ 
it is estimated, at a cost not exceeding 20 cents per man per ho 

The present restrictive policy of immigration makes it the mu 
imperative to develop the present foreign-born population into «) 
efficient, competent, and stable industrial foree. The welfare 
both the State and the employer depends to a large degree upon ti 
welfare and development of the industrial worker. 

If our national language is to remain the English language, then let th 
compulsory requirements for every immigrant to learn the industrial lang: 
of his selection within a given stipulated period after his admission to 
country, and one of the most valuable contributions to posterity that co 


bestowed upon this Nation will be the elimination by industry of the on- 
English speaker in the industrial life of the United States. 


Labor Conditions in Hawaii 

CCORDING to the report of the Governor of Haw: 
for the year ending June 30, 1923, as a result of the acut 
labor shortage in 1921 in that Territory, increased immigra( ivi 
of field laborers was secured from the Philippines, and in 1')2) 
for the first time in a score of years, the Japanese held second p|iv 
as to the number employed in the sugar industry. The Filipin 
laborers have proved chistinnebicss efficient workers, and as a rule a’ 
frugal and desirous of making enough money to go back to thei! 

native islands and establish their own homesteads. 
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The wages, housing conditions, and general welfare of the agricul- 
ura! workers in the chief industries of the Territory are reported as 
qual to ‘the best found in any agricultural section of the United 
rates * * * and there is no sugar-cane growing section of the 
vorid that offers happier surroundings for the workingman.”’ 

The following table shows the composition of the labor forces on 
ntations: 


(PLOYEES ON PAY ROLLS OF 42 
PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, MAY, 1923, BY 


PLANTATIONS OF THE HAWAITIAN 
SEX AND NATIONALITY 


SUGAR 

















Number of em- 
ployees ha ; 
Sew s nationality ——__—_- rotal 

Sex and nationality On Not on 

monthly | monthiy 

hasis basis 
' cans 1, 066 | 113 1, 179 
lemme Wi. scabies bad F “Ere 3 ae 307 13, 143 12, 540 
t ee eee . 63 20, 821 ), RR4 
Chinese ee asd ; : delott Ae 58 1, 459 1.517 
K - er ie — ‘ sisaled : aed : 14 | 1,018 i, 032 
Forto Ricans - ---- Ee 3 oe 11 | 1, 147 1, 158 
P NES Fe en Ley ee? ae Ge ee Oey Coe ee Oe Be eee Pee | 416 1, 552 1, 948 
sh ts ee @ che ee 2 . ite tint duit > 5 | 102 107 
Hawai. 5. os2.4.5<56. . ; 131 | 551 682 
A thers . 139 89 | 228 
> JS ee aL aw S28 tae NS ; 2 300 39,995 | 42,205 
pemet eit is. >. .bices ee be evr 2 57 | 2, 770 2 827 
thers ; “ae? ie 19 359 448 
© haptiecwalh 106 3,129, 3,25 

-——— - = 

Regular, male snbende : = se ced 575 575 
Regular, female-_. : : 69 69 
a. ae ea Eee ae padded Added ; ‘ ; v4 oie ia 474 474 
i ee scat t. wiewe oot i ' bd tardy dal | 1, 118 1, 118 
Grand total ~ 2 406 44,2421 46, 648 





Much land previously used for pasture is now given over to pine- 
apple cultivation, and many Japanese have deserted the sugar-cane 
fields for this easier form of agricultural labor. 

In the governor’s opinion “there would seem to be no serious objec- 
tion to legislation that will place in the hands of the President of the 
United States the authority to allow the Territory of Hawaii to secure 
the immigration of families from the agricultural districts of Kuro- 
pean countries when recommended by the Secretary of Labor, after 
ae oming satisfied that a serious labor crisis exists in the Territory.”’ 
The governor adds, however, that legislation of this character should 
include a provision that immigrants thus brought in should not be 
permitted to go from the Territory to take up residence on the main- 
hind of the United States until they become American citizens. It 
may be remembered that the Federal commission appointed in 1922 
to make a survey of labor conditions in Hawaii presented to Congress 
the Territory’s appeal for legislation allowing agricultural workers 
‘to enter Hawaii under special conditions to meet an emergency.” 
‘The requested law has not yet been enacted. 

Attention is called to the national importance of the Territory's 

aving a citizen population of undeniable loyalty. 

The placing of more citizens on the land has been a persistent prob- 
em in Hawall Homestead plans have met ‘“ with varying success.” 
‘he necessity for the conservation of agricultural lands is beginning 
0 be realized, and earnest efforts are being made to impress upon the 
hildren in the public schools the dignity of agricultural labor and the 
/pportunities in agricultural undertakings. As a result of the work 
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of the Hawaiian Homes Commission there are now 20 families })oy,. 
steading on 20-acre farms on the island of Molokai. These hoy. 
steaders are finding a market for their diversified products, and they 
is every prospect that the colony will be extended until the 3.000 ;, 
4,000 available acres on Molokai are under cultivation by success 
farmers. 





— 


Wages and Indusirial Conditions in the Lumber Industry of ‘Texas 
r Pn Bureau of Labor Statistics of Texas completed in March 


1924, an investigation of the lumber industry of that Stat, 

The following is an abstract of a mimeographed  repoy 
embodying the findings of this survey. 

Wages and Hours of Labor 
SAWMILLS .— Representatives of the bureau visited 92 sawmills 
5 of which were shut down for various causes. The 87 mill 

operating in January, 1924, employed 14,128 persons. The averag 
daily wage of all employees in eas mills was $3.16. In January. 
the preceding year the number of employees was 14,145 an 
average daily wage $2.99. 

The survey showed that the average annual earnings of skilled 
mechanical employees for 1923 was $1,256.31 and of unskilled . 
ployees $624.33. The 10-hour day is universal in the industry. 

Retail lumber yards.—Reports were obtained from 234 retail lume 
gard located in widely separated sections of the State. The av: 

ours of labor, wages, and earnings of employees in these yards 
shown in the following table: 
AVERAGE DAILY HOURS, AVERAGE SALARY OR WAGE, AND AVERAGE A 
EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL LUMBER YARDS IN TEXAS 








| Average salary or 
: * wage 
Class of employees wanleos (7 ia 
' { 
| January, | January, 





| Per day |" "1923 1924 
Per Per 
‘ month month 
Office employees -_-___...-..-.-- a oe Se hs on ee 10 $156.88 | $161.85 
| 

: : | Per day | Per day | 
RS cos So pisligbhba suns. sek pablgtqeccepesesap-- : RS 5. 56 5. 62 | 
SEE SS: PSs Seren eee 93 3. 13 | 3.15 | 





Living Conditions in Sawmill Districts 

|? is usual for the lumber companies to furnish their employees \ 11! 
living quarters, the companies ordinarily owning all the real esate 

in the neighborhood of the mills. The rent of these accommodation: 

ranges from $2.50 to $15 a month, the average for all the reporting 

companies being $6.09. 

The greater number of the companies have commissaries were 
the workers make their purchases with store checks which t/el 
employers issue. The commissaries charge about the same as tie 
retail stores near the mills. The majority of the companies «|: 
maintain medical and hospital service for their employees and thei! 
families, deductions being made from the employees’ wages to ice! 
the expense of this service. The average assessment for this purjo- 
is $1.50 a month for employees who have families and $1 a mont! 
for single employees. 
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home. A feature of the investigation was the visitation of the employees’ 
home. {homes to gather statistical data on the social, educational, and general 


jiving conditions of these workers. 

Representatives of the bureau called at 228 homes in the milling 
districts. In this number of homes there were only 24 families that 
reported any savings after annual living costs had been met. Such 
savings included payments on investments or for homes and deposits 
inthe bank. The average savings, according to the reports from the 
4families, was $271.12. Only 5 families stated that they completely 
owned their homes. 

With certain notable exceptions the homes or living quarters 
which the mills furnish their employees were found inadequate for 
the requirements of a normal family. Generally the sanitation was 
very poor. The houses were built close together, with little space 
for yard or garden. 

The public schools located near the mills offer the only educational 
opportunities. Although the teachers and school authorities are 
‘endeavoring to cope with the problems arising from local conditions, 
ithe average be ey ll is poor and ‘many children of school age are 
fout of school altogether.” Recreational facilities are lacking and 
there are few available libraries. 





Retail Prices and Profits 
\ CCORDING to the survey the average price for all grades of 
* lumber at the mills is $33.79 per 1,000 feet and the production 
cost is $28.63, which indicates a profit of about 18 per cent for the 
mnills, the purchase of material, wages, overhead charges, depreciation 
Sof equipment, ete., being included in the cost of production. The 
delivery price to the retail yards is ascertained by adding the freight 
‘charge to the various parts of the country to $33.79—the average 
»price of 1,000 feet of lumber at the mills. The statement following 
shows the average cost per 1,000 feet of lumber to the retail yards 
sand the average selling price of the same amount of lumber at the 
vyards in different localities. 
}cOST, SELLING PRICE, AND PROFITS OF RETAIL YARDS PER 1,000 FEET OF 
| LUMBER, BY LOCALITIES 





i 

= : Average | Per cent 
Locality seading selling of 

PNorth central Texas zone_--_- BS mea* 3° BS A Re” $40. 99 $54. 91 | 34. 0 
sia ee eee ye ee rere me 41. 53 55. 25 | 33.0 
state ie West Texas and Panhandle zone__- Steeles sea. Bb 42. 63 61. 58 | 44.4 
> Southwest and Rio Grande Valley zone___..-_-______------ cad on 42. 76 65. 61 53. 4 
LIODS B® East and southeast Texas..............-...-.-..-------.----- ne 38. 14 47. 07 23.4 


rtp?’ 


' Overhead expenses not deducted. 


here The above quotations are for cash payments, a higher price being 
their charged “when lumber is sold on terms, or discounts made on lumber 

the Fin large quantities.’’ Whereas the profits of the retailers are shown 
also F to be very much higher than the profits of the mills except in east 
their Feand southeast -Texas, the territory closest to the mills, no expenses 
meet F0f operation were deducted for the retail lumber yards, as it was not 
pose Pepossible to get an accurate estimate of all such expenses. Attention 
onth B™s called to the fact that wages are generally higher at the yards than 


7m the mills. 
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Constitution and Operation of British Trade Boards in 192). 
ci British Ministry of Labor has recently issued a report oy {hp 


administration of the trade boards’ acts, covering the perio, 

from January 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923, which contains so», 
data as to the composition of the various boards. The num}):r of 
trades under the act during this period was 37, and the num)}yr of 
trade boards 44. This does not include the Irish trade boards, \ |);,) 
passed at the beginning of 1922 under the control of the Irish Gov ery. 
ment. 

For the most part, the trades in which the boards have been ™ 
are unorganized, and where organized workers are concerned {) y 
are mainly in large general labor unions, which bring toge , 
number of different trades. This condition makes it difficult to sociyy 

roper representatives of the workers for trade-board membersiip 
it is desirable that representatives should have a personal know |. 
of the trade concerned, and at the same time should be able to p: 
the case of the workers effectively. Trade-union officials are f» 
representatives, but in the unorganized trades and in those 
are organized into general unions, the official chosen may 
have had any experience in the particular trade which he is 
senting. The Cave committee had suggested that at least 
quarters of the representative members of a trade board shor 
persons “who were or had been engaged in the particular trad: 
cerned,” but the unions protested against any limitation upo 
choice, and as yet no restrictions have been imposed. Consequ 
the make-up of the boards shows a preponderance, on the wo 
side, of union officials. 


The total number of representatives on the 44 trade boards is 1,716, c: 
of 136 appointed members, 790 employers’ representatives, and 790 \ 
representatives. Of the employers’ representatives approximately 94 per « 
actual employers in the trades concerned. Of the workers’ represenitatiy: 
(or 38 per cent) are full-time trade-union officials, of whom approximat: 
(or 21 per cent of the whole) have not been engaged in the trade concern: 
are actual workers nominated by various workers’ organizations, and ! 
actual workers nominated by their fellow workers or appointed after i: 
made by the department. The size of a board varies from 15 (3 appointed 
bers, 6 employers’ representatives, and 6 workers’ representatives) in t! 
of the chain trade board, to 83 (5 appointed members, 39 employers’ repr 
tives and 39 workers’ representatives) in the case of the grocery trac: 
(England and Wales). 


Trade board rates shared the general downward movement of ' 
during the period covered; 39 boards reduced the minimum ra‘ 
female workers, and 34 reduced the rate for male workers. 

The percentage reductions for the lowest grade of men ranged from 24 
cent to 3.7 per cent; the corresponding percentages for women ranged fror 
per cent to5.8percent. * * In January, 1922, the cost of living was of! 
estimated to be 192, as compared with 100in July, 1914. In March, 1923, the 
had fallen to 176, i. e., by 8.3 per cent, as compared with January, 1922. 

_ Eight boards have adopted sliding scales, based upon the cos!-0'- 
living index published monthly in the Ministry of Labor Gaz: ite. 
There is no uniformity of practice as to the degree of variation ii (\ 
index to which a variation in the minimum rate shall corres) 11d. 
“Some boards require a change of 5 points to justify a chanye 0! 
rates, while others require a change as large as 10 or even 20 poli s. 





1 Great Britain Ministry of Labor. Report on the administration of the trade boards’ acts fron 
1922, to Mar. 31, 1923. London, 1923. 
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€ PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
r of 
af 
h Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
rr. 
HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
Up ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
ley through monthly reports of actual selling prices: ! 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on March 
ur (5, 1923, and on February 15 and March 15, 1924, as well as the per- 
»» MM centage changes in the year and in the month. For oo the 
price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 38.5 cents in March, 1923; 
49.8 cents in February, 1924; and 34.8 cents in March, 1924. These 
= figures show a decrease of 10 per cent in the year and 30 per cent in 
c the month. 
a The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed an in- 
crease of 1 per cent in March, 1924, as compared with March, 1923, 
“ Band a decrease of 2 per cent in March, 1924, as compared with 
February, 1924. 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1923, 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1924 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
, TT = ——— oe —————————————————————— = ————— —— 
' | Per cent of increase 
Average retail priceon— | p r? Mar Te 
Article Unit | a eT 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 i924 
ks Sse Ale 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Sh nebhebblinbicawticadaad Pound _-_...-_- 37.3 33. 7 38. 9 +4 +1 
Rot | SS Sy a - oe es oe 31.7 33. 0 33. t +4 +0.3 
Rib WO ose wn ble cacwnndcs nos ile O6.2225224 27.6 28. 3 28. 6 44 +1 
BO ES ae eee oe teal do - 19. 5 20. 4 20. 6 +) +1 
Se mnt ie aaa a Ldnaes _ _ Rae erte 12.8 3.3 13.3 +4 0 
ie Ee, LPS eee | ee men ft 28. 3 26. 7 26.9 —5 +1 
| BPS Sera eee ae eee 39. 2 36. 6 36. 3 —7 —1 
iC BEAR te 2 SD eee 45.0 44.4 44.0 —2 i 
leg of ins. Seer “ere 30. 0 35.7 37.1 +3 +4 
Her a Jar “ay? 35. 8 35. | 35.9 +0. 3 42 
Salmon, canned, red._............._].___- | waTerees 31.2 ; 31.2 31.1 —0.3 —0.3 
ver Milk, fresh_....... Ee Pe a 13.6 14.0 13.9 +2 —1 
9 evaporated __.______- _.....-| 15-16 oz. can 12.2 | 12. 1 12.1 =] 0 
a aaa Pound_______- 57.6 | 60. 2 58. 0 +1 —4 
UO} a os see do 29.0 30. 6 30. 6 +6 0 
Ni - | 2. Sie a i 27. 4 | 29. 0 28.9 +5 —0.3 
i ihieboersckseceetece ~ See 37.1 | 37. 2 36. 6 —1 —2 
F Lal aE SS “TRIE 17. 4 | 18. 0 17.5 +1 —3 
~()[- Vegetable lard substitute........_-- Ue 22. 4 | 24. 5 24. 5 +9 0 
‘4 Eggs, strictiy Gee.................- SS 38. 5 | 49. 8 | 34. 8 —10 —30 
l, _'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
Cine | ‘rom each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
nd. Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
F a] he following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
» Ol » Used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
’ | bork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
“ rice, coffee, and tea. ‘The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
- Weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
[961] 29 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ABTIOLES AND PER Cpyy 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1924,COMP#®RED WITH MAREH 15. jo 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1924—Concluded 7 
































Per cent o 

Average retail price on | G ) or 

: . : (—) Ma 

Article | Unit — 

Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, 

1923 | 1924 } 1924 1923 

| 2 

Cents | Cents | Cents | 

SSCS GE aE WEEE SSR EE oe) Hh) Pound ______-. &.7 8.7 | 8.7 | 0 
Se) SERS eS AS ee ee FS a 8 ee oe 4.8 4.6 | 4.6 | —4 h 
RE ER RS i tN, et Spe eee ne cae ale tee 4.0 4.4 4.4 +10 ( 
Boe os eked: aS TSCM. 5-G25 &.8 &. 8 &.8 0 
SREP ITS GF ee $-0z. package __ 9.7 9, 7 | 9.7 | 0 
Wheat cereal__.___...........-......| 280z. package- 24.7 24.3 | 24. 3 | —2 
ES See: soe S| lhl 19.8 19. 6 | 19. 5 | —2 é 
aE ae 8 meee. 9 + AE. tiles EBA. So eee eee 9-4 9.8 9.7 | +3 } 
Sees MV oss sbed~ ~ SES eds -s ea 11.4 | 10. 0 9. 9 | —13 
EE SS ee eee Pere | eS Pe. 2.3] 2.8 2.8 | +27 
sR EE ee sedohdbad inc avn | dot poole 5.4 | 6.0 5.9 | +9 
RS a ae Nes Ge aa ae 1, SS ee 6. 6 5.4 6. 2 —6 
Beans, baked_______- a edieaeditaen No. 2 can.....- 13, 0 | 12.9 12.8 —2 
Corn, canned ____- See dinin: Le teak | eee ie 15. 4 | 15.7 | 15. 8 +3 | 
Pees, CAMMOEs....-45-- 22 -.--2 <8. ee, ee oe 17. 4 | 17.9 | 18. 0 +3 
Tomatoes, camned__.____.__._..__-- hs ated had 12.9 | 12.9 12.9 0 
Sugar, granulated_-_.._...........--. Pound _______- 10. 2 10.3 10. 4 | +2 
ie. pied << mall + he grime a7 ry 68. 9 70.8 70.9 | 4+-3 
ee. . 238816260 £6 ick. RY. ake ee ee ee 37.9 | 38. 8 40.8 + 
A 235. dab enk dicha Sakata . “eer 19.8 17.8 17.8 —10 ’ 
eR PRN aR elie tay oe Me: a 18.4 15.8 15.7 —15 
ES Os TY ee ee Dozen_-_____- 36. 7 | 38. 1 39. 0 +6 
RE ae rs Se ee Ke es 47.9 | 39.5 38.3 —20 
Ali articles combined 1.) 2 cco cfocl eect ctf eefe elle lle & tI 








1 See note 2, p. 29. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of sp: 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each yeu 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in March o! 
each of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the price act sara of sirloin steak was 24.7 cents in March, 
1913; 33.8 cents in March, 1918; 41.8 cents in March, 1919; 40. 
cents in March, 1920; 39.1 cents in March, 1921; 35.9 cents in March, 
1922; 37.3 cents in March, 1923; and 38.9 cents in March, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in March, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: 37 per cent in March, 1915: 
69 per cent in March, 1919; 65 per cent in March, 1920; 58 per cent 
im March, 1921; 45 per cent in March, 1922; 51 per cent in March 
1923; and 57 per cent in March,-1924. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an inci«:« 
of 48 per cent in March, 1924, as compared with March, 1913. 
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ALE 2e-—-AVER AGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF pit to OR DECREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH MARCH 15, 1913 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








hapa 
| Per cent of increase (+) or de- 


- 

} 4 verage retail price Mar. 13 crease (—) Mar. 15 of each speci- 

| eel " fied year compared with Mar. 1 
Article Unit 1913 


{ | | 
roral 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923/1924 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 
| 
-—|—|—- | | |—- . ait 
| 
} 
| 
























































} | | 
Cis.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts., Cts.\ Cts. | Cts 
Cirloin steak.......-- Pound.|24, 7} 33. 8) 41. 8) 40. 8:39. 1:35. 9.37. 3/38. g| +37) +69) +65) +58 +45)/+51 +57 
Round steak........ a7 -|21. 3} 31. 8) 39. 4) 37. 5/34. 9:30. 8 31. 7/33. 1] +49} +85) +76) +64 +45/+49 +55 
Rib roast. --...--.., --d0_ - -/19. 4] 26, 8) 33. 4) 31. 9,30. 0,27. 027. 6/28. 6) +38} +72) +64) +55, +39|-+42 +47 
Chuek roast.......-- |___do__ .}15. 6] 23. 2} 28. 4) 25. 1/22. 5/19. 3/19. 5/20. 6] +49) +82] +61] +44) +24/4+25 +32 
Plate beef_..-..---- }___do___j1L. 8] 18. 2) 22.1) 18. 2:15. 7/13. 0.12. 813, 3) +54) + 7] +54) +33) +10) +8 +13 
Pork chops JS a Sa 20. 3} 33. 9} 38. 6) 39. 135. 3.31. 3.28. 3/26. 9) 4-67) +90) + 93) 4+-74) +-54|+-39 +33 
ee |_..do 26. 1] 48. 8] 5 9} 50. 2/41. 9 39. 0:39. 2/36. i +87/+110) +92) +61 +49\+50,+39 
Hat 1S | Soe |___do_ _ _|26. 6} 44. 1] 51. 4) 51. 2)48. 8149. 8 45. 0144. O| +70] +98) +97] +88 +92)+73 +69 
7 SES a ee |_..do___!19. 1] 31. 7] 38. 0} 39. 8/34, 4/37. 5/36. 0/37. 1) +66] +-99/4-108] +80! +96/+-88/+94 
~ PE vO SAR Ba do. _ _/21. 4|..___] 41. 1) 45. 7/43. 2/37. 8/25. 8/35. 9 +92 +114)4+102) +77|+67|+68 
Salmon, € anne ed, red_|___do___| 1 29.5,1 32.1)! 37.6138. 8132. 6.31. 2/31. 1 sult 
Mille, fre Tis chobnedd | Quart _. 8. 9| 13. 4) 15. 3) 16. 6/15. 2/13. 0113. 6/13. 9) +-51| +72] +87| +71| +46|+53|+56 
Milk,evaporated_..| — (?) | 15.3) 15 1/14. 611). 3:12, 2/12. 1). ‘ | : os 
OT OE Pound -/41. 4) 68 . 2| 66. 5) 75. 2/57. 6/45. 8/57. 6158. 0} +33) 4-61) +52) +39} +11/+39)+40 
Oieo!l ! garine - a 4 ~« | 39. 0} 43. 1/34. 0/27. 9)29. 0130. 6). - ‘ | 
Nut margarine. __--- we. Sa] | 35. 5) 36. 1/31, 0/27..0.27. 4/28. 9! -- |__|. ‘ 
Cease. Fe os abasccn= |___do 122. 1 35. 1} 40. 5) 42. 8139. 0°33. U\37. 1:36. 6) + | +83) +94] +76) 7-49|-+-68)-+-66 
iee6. 2. tobata~ anes .do- 15. 6| 33. 2! 33. 4] 30. 4/19. 6117. 3/17. 4/17. 5/+113'+114] +05) 4-26) -+11;+12)+12 
Vege ible lard sub- | | | j | j | 
sti ute ae: See .--d0o _.---} dd. 2} 37. 5/24. 6/21. 9122. 4/24, 5: ‘ : } 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..| Dozen -/26. 4 44. 3) 48. 3] 55. 6/41. 7)31. 8/38. 5/34. 8! +68} +83)+111| +-58| +20|+46|+32 
Bread___............| Pound-| 5. 6} 9. 6| 9. 8} 11. 2)10. 5) 8. 7) 8. 7 & 7| +71) +75/+100 +88) + 55)}+-55|-+-55 
Flour Re Day RM 3.3) 6.6) 6.8) 8.0) 6.4) 5.3) 4.8) 4.6/4 100}+- 106) +142) +-94) +-61 +45|+39 
Corn meal__......--- |__.do 29} 7.2) 5.9] 6.5] 4.8] 3.9] 4.0) 4.4/-+148/+103 +124] +66] +3414 38 +52 
Roll dl oats ore ae |_..do i ie 8. 3) 10. 3/10. 2] &. 8} 8 8] & 8 Ss 
Corn flakes.........- (3) ‘BS. 14. 1) 14. 1/13. 2/10. 2} 9. 7] 9. 7) 
Wheat cereal......-. (*) .---!----.| 25. 1} 29. 7/29, 9126. 0[24, 7/24. 3}_- 3 
Macaroni. .......-..- i EA a 19, 3} 20. 2121. O'20. 2/19. 819. 5)... __|...- , | 
eS et Be Dare do___| 8. 6} 12. 0} 13. 4] 18. 4} 9. 8| y | 9. 4) 9.7) +40 +56! +114! +14) “+8! $a) +13 
Bean 4 navy_------|---do_—. . 18. 1] 12. 5) 11. 9} 8 4) 8. 911. 4) 9.9). Bi s 
Potatoes _ haynes Press 15] 25) 29) 681251 3.112212 8] +67 193 +353] +67 +107 £47) +-87 
re TEER Bie do..-|.--.| 4.0) 6.6) 9.4) 3.811. 6] 5.4) 5.9)... }_.. j Nebel 
CER. 4. Laon ba “SES ae 5.3) 8.7) 4 2) 5.4) 6. 6] 6.2 te . 
Beans, baked___._.-- (*) BRS Fee yoy Gl UU ee ee eee ee ee 
Corn, canned.......- (°) em eee | 19, 31 18. 5/16. 7/15, 7/15. 4/15. 8 =e ee 
Peas, canmed_.._....} (5) fL.__! a 19. 0} 19. O18, O17. 7/17. 4:18. 0 ae 
Tomatoes, canned__- (*) ae 16. 4) 15. U1. 8113. 612. 9:12. 9|_ wi Be Py 
Sugar, granulated... Pound.| 6.4} 9.2) 10.6) 18.7} @. 7] 6. 5/10. 2:10. 4) +70) 4+-96| 4-246) +80) +20|+89/-+-93 
Tea ~ eae -euau~}---0-_ ~ -|54. 3} 61. 5} 70. 4) 73. 2)71. 1:67. 5/68. 9,70. 9} +13) + 30) +35) +31) +24 +27/+31 
OT ae ..-d0. . -|29, 8} 30. 4) 37. 6) 49. 1/37. 1/35. 6)37.9)40.8] +2) +26) +65) +24) 419 +27) +37 
4). © ae aS ae ...do ...| 16. 5} 20. 9} 28. 7\20. 9,19. 2/19, 8:17. 8} _- i = ; 
Raisins_....... ...s..)...do-~ .}_22_| 15. 0) 16 4) 26. 4/32. 7/24 G18. 4/15, 7). ..-). jf} | 
DORMINB ss oo Sutin < Dozen -|_...|---.-| 36. 6) 41. 4.41. 6,36. 9136. 7/39. GO}... eA en 
Orangemisc. . 4 uss. oT we wy _....| 53. 2) 62. 043. 7.53. 9/47. 938. 3 7 
| | | } | j 
AN) articles com- | ! 
a ee Se Pee: eee +50) +81/+106) +61 43 +-46'+48 
j | j ! | j } 
J Both pink and red * §-ounce package > No. 2 can. 
215-16 ounce can. * 2ounce package See note 2, p. 29 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 art icjo. 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles {},); 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in M,, 


1924. 


TABLE 3-—AVERAGE 


MUNLHLY LABOK KEVLEW 


RETAIL PRICES OF 


SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD ayy 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $i, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO i923, AND IN M 


f 
Ch, 

















1924 
Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork 
| 
Year Aver- A ver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.] age Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.]| age 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail! $1 
price price price price price price 
Per ib.| Lbs. | Per ib, Lbs. | Per tb.j Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per lh 2 
ee aide cde $0. 254 3.9 ($0. 223 4.5 ($0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 $0. 121 8. 3 1$0. 210 , 
a etn tos, . 259 3.9] .236 4.2] .204 4.9] .167 6.0] .126 7.91 .220 
ab I lla . 257 3.9} .230 4.3} .201 5.0} .161 6.2) .121 8.3] .203 49 
eran, soo - 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 212 4.7 .171 5.8 . 128 7.8 227 ‘4 
cnt LT - 315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 . 157 6.4 .319 1 
aed aes See . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 4.9 . 390 28 
eee. -417 2.4] .389 26] .325 3.1} .270 3.7} .202 5.0} .423 2 4 
a . 437 2.3) .395 25] .332 3.0] .262 3.8) 183 5.5 423 9 4 
i a, i ya . 383 2.6] .3A44 29) .291 3.4] .212 471 .14 7.0} .349 94 
hogs Lee ag Se. . 374 27) .33 31] .276 3.6} .197 5.1] .128]° 7.8] .330 
| FESS ASS . 391 2.6| .335 3.0] .284 3.5] .202 6.0! ,129 7.81 .304 
1924: March___| .389 2.6; .331 3.0) . 286 3.5) .206 49) .133 7.5] . 269 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs But 
Per lb. Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per Ib.) Dozs.| Per tb 
fl aE in $0. 270 3. 7 |$0. 269 3. 7 [$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2 
ce er ote . 275 3.6] .273 3.7] .156 6.4] .218 4.6] .353 2.8] .362 2.8 
REE . 269 3.7] . 261 3.8] .148 6.8; .208 4.8] .341 29] .358 2.8 
RS A Ce - 287 3.5] .204 3.4] .175 5.7 | .236 4.2] .375 2.7] .394 2.5 
1, wh eee . 410 2.41 .382 26! .276 3.6 | . 286 3.5} .481 2.1] .487 21 
ee . 529 19} .479 21] .333 3.0} .377 27] .569 183] .577 17 
_. BB eae . 554 1.8] .534 19] .369 2.7} .4AlL 2.4] .628 L6] .678 15 
SP . 523 19] . 555 18] .295 3.4] .447 22] . 681 L517 .70i 14 
_ Saat OTe 427 2.3] .488 290! .180 5.6 | .397 2.51 .509 20] .517 Lg 
AER Ce . 398 2.5] .488 20; .170 5.9] .360 2.8] .444 231 .47§ 2.1 
_ ES alee . 391 2.6) .455 2.2 177 5. 6 . 350 2.9 . 465 2.2} .554 8 
1924: March-_-_| .363 2.8] .440 231] .175 &.7 | .359 2.8) .348 2.9] .580 | 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Ri 
Perth| Lbs. | Per qt. Qts. | Pertb| Lbs. | Pertb| Lbs. | Perth} Lbs. | Perth. Ls 
|, Se Ee $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089;} 11.2 056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 \$0.0380 | 33.3 [$0. 087 
| | ee . 229 4.4) .089; 11.2} .063/ 15.9] .034] 20.4) .082/] 31.3] . 088 | 4 
| EES Ree. . 233 4.3| .088; 11.4] .070}) 14.3} .042| 23.8) .083] 30.3] .001 
| Serre . 258 3.9} .001; 1.0} .073) 13.7] .044] 22.7] .0384] 29.4] .091 | 
aa eRe eae «302 3.0} .112 9.0} .092; 10.9; .070; 14.3} .058}| 17.2} .104) df 
MA < sd. sebtho . 359 2.8 139 7.2) .008} 10.2) .067| 149] .068] 147 129 ‘ 
ae ee . 426 2.3 155 6.5) .100} 10.0} .072; 13.9] .064] 15.6 11] AE 
ee ee . 416 2.41 .167 6.0; .115 8.7] .081; 123} .065] 15.4] .174)} 
ee? PRS . 340 29) .146 6.8; .000] 10.1; .058] 17.2] .045] 22.2} .095)| 
cco . 329 3.0] .131 7.6] .087] 11.5] .051! 19.6] .039] 25.6} .095 
ES) . 369 2.7 . 138 7.2) .087 11.5 . 047 21.3 . 041 24.4 . 095 
1924: March._.| .366 2.7} .139 7.2) .087] 11.5) .046] 21.7 050 | 20.0] .097 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. 
Eee $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18. 2 |$0. 298 3. 4 |$0. 544 1.8 
«SRP: -O18 | 55.6] .059| 16.9] .297 3.4] .546 1.8 
eerie: -015| 66.7] .066] 15.2] .300 3.3} . 545 18 
TERE -027 | 37.0) .080] 125] .200 3.3] .546 1.8 
Se -043 | 23.3] .093] 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 1.7 
ees -0382 | 31.3] .097] 10.3] .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
SCRE: .038 | 26.3}; .113 8.8] .433 2.3 | .701 1.4 
PS. -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2] .470 2.1] .733 1.4 
ee -031 | 32.3; .080| 12.5] .363 2.8 | .697 1.4 
REE .028 | 35.7] .073} 13.7] .361 2.8) .681 1.5 
tink tei a .029] 345! .101 9.9] .377 2.7] .605 1.4 
1924: March._.| .028/] 35.7); .104 9.6} .408 2.5 | .709 14 








































































































’ Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on 0: 


ofthese articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 33 
Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 1907 
to 1923, and by months for 1923,° and for January to March, 1924. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 
168, which means that the average money price for the year 1920 
was 68 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for 
the year 1920 it was 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points but 
a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.t. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Revtew for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 35 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
civen in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in March, 1924, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 


‘See note 2, p. 29. 

r index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTALY LaBor REVIEW 
ebruary, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

r a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’”’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MOnTHLY Laspor Revirw for March, 1919, pp. 20-24. Also ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food jy 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 citic 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 

the bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail 



















































































: 5 — 
t } } 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birminghan 
Article Unit 
.ub— ar. Mar. 15— 
a ie iel ee eee Fel 
15, | 15, ae — 1 
1913 | 1923 | 2924} 1924) 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913] 1993 | 192 
Skee ent eum 
Cts.| Cts. Cts.} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Ci 
Sirloin steak ............}| Pound... .-- 22. 6| 33. 1| 34. 4) 35. O| 22. O} 35. 7] 37. 1] 37.3] 24. 9) 34. 4! 36 
SG eae ere 20. 5+ 28. 9} 31. 2} 30. 9} 20. 7) 32. 5) 33.4) 33.7] 21.3) 29.7) 32 
DR 4... . coghteheeminalieneiail OS... 18. 4] 26. 0} 25. 5) 26. 1) 18. 0) 28. 5) 29. 5! 30.0! 19.3) 26. 4) 25 
TS Se eee eae yA 13. 0} 18.6) 19.7) 19.9) 15.3) 19.4) 20.1] 20.1) 16.1) 21.0) 20 
TEI Si nest asinertaimeienatitignasaial ie 11. t} 11.9) 11.2) 11.7!) 12.4) 12.9) 13.3] 12.9) 10.5) 12 6 13 
 ~¢ sae aes "erry o 21. 5| 26.7} 25. 1) 24.5) 19. 3) 27. 6) 24. 5) 24.7) 20.0) 28.1) 2¢ 
Bacon, sliced...........-]....- eet = 31. 0} 35. 4) 32. 9) 32.8) 22. 0} 34. 2) 32.3) 32. 1) 31.3) 40.9) 3s 
SS 2a ee Gieaped 29. 0} 45. 0} 43.8) 43.8) 30. 0) 50.7) 48. 8} 48. 2) 30. 0) 45. 8) 44 
8 Ag RE SS RE “32” 20. 6| 35. 9} 33. 3} 34. 4) 18.3] 37. 5] 38.0) 87.7) 21.3) 37.5) 37 
i cccniitin, «atic tineidiisioeed BPecewde 19.3 — 31. 4) 32.7) 21.8) 38.8) 37.2 mh 18. 7| 31. 6) 31 
| 
Salmon, canned, red__._|____- ae © See 29.1; 29.5} 29.3)_____ 26. 7| 26. 4| 26.3|____- 30. 6} 30 
OE EES SS Quart... ..=. 10. 0} 16.7) 19.3} 17.7) 8. 8 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 10.3) 18.5) is 
Milk, evaporated __..-..| 15-1607. cam_|____- 14.1) 14.2) 14. 1/-.-_- 11. 9} 11.9) 11. 8}_____| 13.2) 1 
hy A ea Pound -....- 42. 4) 58. 5; 50.3) 58.4) 42 1) 63. 6) 65. 4] 63.4) 45.0) 60. 1| 62 
Oleomargarine---..-...-/_..-- ees oe 31.0} 33.1 7% a ee 25. 4} 28. 1 ate aie has Fa 33. 5| 34 
Nut margarine..__..----|_._-- Ey 26. 7} 28. 4} 28. O}_. -_- 27.1) 27.0} 27. 0}_____| 30.5) 33 
le le ea setae Rete ee a 25. 0} 35. 7| 35. 8| 35. 3) 23. 3) 37.9] 36. 5| 36.5] 21.8) 36.4) 37 
aa = a og G06 = = 47 14. 8} 18. 0} 18. 1} 17. 1) 14.0) 16, 6) 17.7 — 15. 4) 17. 6| 17 
Vegetable lard substitute)_____ ” SS & _.---| 20.0} 22.9] 22.9). __- 21, 4| 23.9} 24.4). 19. 0} 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh ------ Dozen....-.. 20. 9} 34. 5} 47.3) 32.6) 21.7) 37.8) 50.6 ih 25. 5; 32.9) 48 
RE RE a Sa Pound -...-- 6.0; 9.1) O91 81) 54 84 BS BS 5.0} B&O 8 
SE sa See | ee Pees 3.6 5.4 5.3) 5.4 3.2) 46 42 4. 3) 3.8 5.8) 5 
PAE erat ee eee 2.41 3.44 3.7) 3.7] 25 32 3.5 3.5, 21) 3.0) 
Rolled oats___......-----|...-- BBs vceddpoous 9.2 9.2) 91)... 8&8 85 84)... 9.3, 9 
ON SS eee |) Ul CU ee 9.7} 9.8) 9 7... 9.0} 8.7) 8. 8i____- 9.9) 1 
Wheat cereal_......-.--- gale csccz 26. 2} 26.9) 26. 5)_._.. 23. 2) 22.8 =F oe Oe 26. 5) 2 
Macaroni-_...._._-.----- >. ae ae 20. 8| 21.0) 21. 0)_.___ 19. 4| 19. 1) 18 7|.__.- 19. 0} 19 
se EF See Renee ee 8.6 83) 8&3 88 OO 9. 9.6} 9.7} 8.2) 9.3) 9 
RE EE, eee Ee -----| 12,9] 12.3) 12. 1)_.__- 11.1} 9.4) 9. 3)____- 11.7) 11 
ee: ee eee eee © 0} 3.1) 3.7 on La 2 3.0) 29 1.9) 3.3) 4 
" 
ER aE ae Sas , eer wee 7.2; 8&0} 7.7|..... 6.2) 6.3) 6 1)____. 6.11 7 
RES: SE re ee 9. 0 &@- %.@..... &1} 69 8 8i____. 8.5 6 
Beans, baked - - -.-.----- No. 2 can..-}..... 13.7 se  } ia 12.0} 11.7} 11. 6/____- 14. 3) 13. ( 
Camm, COMES - 100... 2.52) 5.5 EBs sccsaeoss- 16. 0} 16.0} 16. 3)..... 14, 5 15.1) 14.7)... 16. 5} 16.2 
Dem, Gommed...5. 4.208 oane RAIS eae 18. 3) 18. 5; 18. 5)... 16. 4) 16.5) 16, 7)_...- 20.1) 20.5 
Tomatoes, canned.-.....-/....- aS a 13. 2} 13. 5} 13. 4)_.._- 11,9} 11.5) 11. 5}..-_- u.6 12.3 
Sugar, granulated __-.-_-- Pound - _...- 5. 6} 10. 8} 10.9 10. 9} 5.1; 9.4) 9.9) 10.0) 5.2) 10.2) 10 
TEER ads ES Sa do... 2.42 60. 0} 91. 3} 92. 8} 93. 1 56. 0} 67. 1} 68.9} 68 9) 61.3! 81.6 85. 4 
AS” eueees Sperm elcecsauedl 32. 0} 37. 1) 37. 6] 39.9) 25. 2) 33.7] 33.6) 36.8) 28.8 38. 0) 38. 3 
RE ean, soe ey ae 20.7} 18.9} 18. 5)____- 18.0} 16.2) 17.2} ___- 2.9) 19.6 
ee} SS eee iwwnwd tiation 20. 1} 17.3) 16.8)... 15. 7} 13.9} 14. 0j____- 19. 5| 17.4 
ES SS - Dosen--<:.i-[-<-<- 24, 4; 26. 8} 29. 0)____- 27. 6 28.6) 29. 1)_.___ 33. 6| 36.7 
RR (Sake shee i etehedednnten 42. 5| 30.9} 31. 8)____- 47. 5| 37. y 35. 8}... 42. 9 35. 8 
} 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
[968] 
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Cities on Specified Dates 

March 15, 1913 and 1923, and for February 15, and March 15, 1924. 
the exception of March, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by 


eTICLES OF FOOD EIN 5i CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 








Ah 
dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 
Boston, Mass. pr ay Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont harleston, 8. O, 
| 
} i att P | : phon 
M ' | Mar. 15—j_ Mar.15—j_ 
Feb. | Mar. 7% iFeb. Mat Feb. iM: ar.| | Ms ar. | Feb. 'M: ar, Feb. |Mar 
-—— ES 15, is, == ee 15, | 35, }. 15, | ld, } 15, 
og | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 1923 | 1924 a 1993 | 1924 |1924 1923 1934 | 1924 , 923 1924| 1924 


















































| 
| 
| fr pipe be 
ial real a Fc oes len extn 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts.| Cis.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. |¢ Cts. Cts.| Cts 
6158.5) 1 62. 511629) 42. Hl 45. 2| 45.7) 22.0) 36.5 7 ri 36. “| 27.9) 27.8! 27.4) 21.0) 35.3) 33.2 34.0 
33.0 46.2} 50.9) 49.8) 36.1] 38.3) 38.6) 19.0} 30.0 ai. 2| 31.1) 24.7) 240) 242. 20.0 32.7) 30.9) 31.0 
| 3.4 35.4) 37.8] 38.6) 32.7] 34.8) 34.9) 17.3) 27.1 | 27.8) 22.3] 22.4) 22.0) 19.3) 28.6) 27.3) 27.5 
17.7 228 24.0) 24. 7| 23.2) 24. 6] 24. 7) 15.3] 19.8 20. 7 20.8; 16.0) 16.2) 16.2) 15.0) 21.4) 20.0) 21.0 
14.6) 15.3) 15.7) 9.9) 10.5) 10.7) 11. 5) 11.9) 120 12.3) 11.3) 10.8) 11.0) iL 4) 15.0) 13.6) 14.5 
| 
9.2 30.1! 29.0! 29.9] 28.9) 28.6] 28.51 19.3) 29.9] 28.¢ HE: 3] 26.8) 24. 8] 24. 2) 23.0) 29.5) 28 2) 27.0 
25.4 87.5, 36.5) 36.0) 44.9] 42.4) 42 4) 21.0) 32.8) 30.1) 29.3) 45.9) 45.5) 45.5, 24.3) 35.8 35.3) 33.3 
2.8 49.9) 49.2) 49.3) 52.8) 49.1) 48.4) 25.0) 46.5 3} 49.1) 50.5) 49.5) 26.7) 42.3) 42.5! 40.7 
21 38. 0} +37. 2| 39. 4) 35. 7) 35. 0) 38. 2) 17.3) 3L.7 30. 4) 31. 6) 32. 7; 21.3) 43.1) 41.3) 40.6 
24.2 39.2) 39. / 39. 6| 39, 4) 38. 7 39. 7| 21.7] 36.2 3 : 30. / 30. 3 21. 8) 36.9) 34.8) 35.0 
| 
29.01 29.4| 29. 3| 30. 0 29. 4| 29. 2)... 27. 3} : 36.8; 38.0) 38.2 | 26.7) 26.8) 26.8 
&9 145, 13.9) 129) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 80} 13.0 14.2} 143] 14.3) 11.7 18.0) 18.0) 18.5 
126; 127| 127) 125) 12.5) 125/_..._| 11.9 123! 123] 118 12.2 120) 12.0 
44 60.6} 61.7) 60.4) 58.2) 60. 7| 59.0) 40.6) 58.5 53.2) 55.5) 54.7) 40.4) 56. 7| 50. 2) 58. 4 
otis 31.0 ie 30. 5 28. 3) 30. 2} 30.0).__._] 280 30. et oe _.| 28.0) 30.1) 30.8 
| | | 
25.6) 27.9] 27.9) - 28. 3) 22.8 26. 6 31.71 33.7] 33 5|..-..| 28.0) 31.0} 31.5 
2.4 38.6) 40.5| 39.8! 37.9) 39. 7| 38.9) 21.5) 36.3 36.7} 40.0) 40.0) 21.0) 35.6) 35.0) 34.3 
| 15.7 18. 1) 18.7} 1&3) 17.4] 18.0] 17.1] 14.1| 16.6 20.5) 21.2) 20.9) 15.0) 18.7, 19.8) 19.4 
|. 24.2; 23.1) 22.9] 22 3) 25.2) 24.6).___- 22. 3 26.3) 27.1) 26.7).....| 22.3) 23.5) 23.9 
| 328 57.1) 67 i 49. 6| 52.9) 64.3] 46.0) 24.7) 42.7 46.3) 52. : 37. 5| 26.3) 35. 4) 47. 34. | 
8.4! 84) 84 83) 84 84 56 83 9.7 9.6 9.7) 62 95 108 108 
54) 5.0, 5&1) 49 46) 47) 29 42 5.4, 60, 50) 37| 60 57} 58 
48 5.1) 5&2 65 7.0) 7.2) 25 38 3.9 41) 411 23) 31) 35) 34 
we. 87; 9.0 8&8 8&6 83} 83I_.... 7.6 6.6 681 67 951 9.3! 9.3 
L * 0.6 aq 9.7; 9.4 “4 cree: 9. 2 11.9} 121) 121/-.... 100) 99} 99 
| 
te 24.9} 23.8) 24.0} 23.9) 23. 5] 23.5).....] 24.7 28. ; 28.3) 27. of 25.0 24.7] 24.7 
? 23. 7 23. 0} 22. 7| 2 7| Za 2 2. 1\..-..} 21.7 21.3; 20.6; 20.8 20. 2; 19.6) 19.6 
| 92 110! 10.9} 11.2) 105/101] 10.1) 93) 90 9.8} 103) 10.1) 5.6 63) 7.0) 7.0 
i. 10.6; 10.3} 10.2) 11.6) 16.9) 10, 8)____- 11.3 10.1) 10.8) 10.6)...... 12.0) 11.1) 10.9 
1.6 25) a. 2.9 25 2.9) a9 1.4) 17 11) LS} LS 20 26 3.2 3.2 
| i 
------| 66 64) 62 61) 7.0 G5...) 62 7.0 7.1) 42 51) 52). 6.5, 6.6 
....| &6 6&7) &2 8&2 bl 7.2.-.. 6.41 40) 5.6 5.5) 53) 6.9)..-.- 18 45) 67 
-----| 143) 14.2) 14,5) 12. 2) 12.5) 12. 4).___.| 11.0) 10.8) 10.8) 17.5) 16.7 16. 5|.....| 11. 4| 10.9) 10.9 
& 19.2) 18.6) 18.4] 18.9) 19.1) 19. 2). ___ 15,3) 15.7] 15.3) 15.3) 16.2) 15,2)-...- i4. 6) 14.3) 14.4 
|...-.-| 2.5) 221) =% 21. 3} 21.7) 21. 7)...-- 16. 0} 16.9} 16. ‘ 16.3} 16.2) 16.0)-...- 18. 2| 17.9) 17.5 
| 
Les 13.2) 121) 124) 13 ; 13. 6) 13, 8}..... 13,7) 14.1 as 1 13.6) 13 | ee 10.8} 10.6: 10.8 
10.3} 10.4) 10.4) 9.7) 9.9) 08 5.3) 10.1) 10.3) 103) 122 123, 123) 50 97) 10.0 10.0 
68.6} 69.9) 70.1) 57. 6) 58. 6) 58. 6) 45.0} 60.9) 62.6) 64.6) 80.0) 83.3; 83.3) 50.0) 70.7) 71.6) 71.6 
0} 43.1 =S 47. 3) 36. 3| 37. 4| 39. 6 29. 3} 35. 5| 34. 4] 37. 8) 45. 0} 47.2, 48. i 26. 0| 32. 8| 32.8) 34.9 
| 
|. 20.0) 17.7) 17. A 19.9) 18.4) 18. 2____- 19.1) 17.7) 16.4) 20.3) 189 18.9)..... 20. 2} 17. 6; 17.8 
16. | 14.9) 14.9) 17.7) 15.1) 14.9)____- 16.3) 14.4) 14.2) 21.3) 19.1) 18.9)... 18. 2} 15.2) 15.2 
50.1) 49.5) 50.5) 36.7) 38. 0] 36. 7|___-- 47. 4} 49 3 49. 0} 2.15. 4) 216. 6) 216. 6|_.__- 36.9} 38.8) 41.9 
52.6) 43. a 41.1) 46.5) 39. 5) 38. 4).....| 56. 5) 45.1 | 48.8) 44. 6 41.7) 38.2) 38. 3) 30.2, 30.5 
| | 








Per pound. 
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Chicago, Hl. |; Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland 
Article Unit att : Rohe: | 
ow - Mar. 15— | Mar. 15—| Mar. 15 
| Feb. |Mar.| Feb, [Mar.|~ 
can mua >. 2 eee ees 22 bee 
“ ‘ | ' *) < } 
| 1913 | 1923 , 1994) 1924) 1973 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) j913 | 1993 
-—— — ——— | -—-—_ —-—._ —-—_, --- | — PS ee 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. ; 
Sirloin steak ____........]| Pound-_-___- | 22. O} 37.3) 40. 3} 40. O} 22. 4) 33. 8) 33. 8) 34. 0} 23. 7] 33.9) ; 
Round steak ............]..... a | 18. 9} 28. 8} 31. 1) 31. 3) 19. 9} 30. 0} 30. 3) 30. O} 21. 0} 27. 5! « 
Oe, a S do... .--| 19. 4) 29. 1} 31. 3) 31. 3) 19, Of 28. 2) 27. 8| 27. 8} 19. 2) 24.9! 5 
EEE eS ee Ries 15. 3} 18. 9! 20. 8) 20. 6} 14. 9] 17. 9} 17. 9} 18. OF} 16. 2) 19. 3} « 
*” eee rar | RS 11, 2] 11.7; 12.3) 12.4] 12.1] 14.6) 14.4) 14,3] 11.8) 11.2 
Pork chops__............ ar Se... scat 17. 9| 24.7) 24. 6] 26.0) 20. 6] 26. 7) 24. 6) 26.3] 19.8) 27.5 9 
meen, Hee... 2. ....- wie oe 29. 8} 44. 2) 41. 5} 41. 4) 25, O} 32. 9} 29, 2} 28. 8} 25. 6) 39. 6! : 
(i eae me ah 31. 3} 46.9) 46. 8) 46. 1) 26. 8] 45. 2) 45. 1) 45. 1) 33. 5) 47. 0) 4» 
= 7 Sees Eee _ 19. 7} 34.4, 35. 6) 36. 6) 17. 4) 34. 0} 33. 1) 33. 3) 20. 3} 34. 6) 34 
Hens__-_-. Pe b amoll er 19. 9} 34.1) 33. ‘| 34. 6| 23. 3) 38. 3) 36 4 37. 5} 22. 7] 38. 5) 2 
Salmon, canned, et co ee ai 8 31.3) 32.7; 32. 5|___..] 28. 0} 27. 8) 27. 6|...._} 29. 6} 2 
Milk, fresh_________..__- | Quart_____._| 8.0} 13.0) 14.0] 14.0] 8.0] 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8 8) 14.0 | 
Milk, evaporated_______ | 15-16 oz. can_|..-..| 11. 2} 11. 5} 11. 5}. __- IL 6 11. 5} 11. 4)..___] 11. 9 
SONIA 5 Sh. dulegt 15 di J. | Pound -_--- | 40. 4] 55. 7| 58. 4) 55. 8) 42. 9] 57. 3! 60. 5) 57.5] 43. 4] 59. 4! | 
Oleomargarine_-__......./...-- eee ee) 2 26. 91. 29. 7] 32. 0) 31. 5)..-..| 28.7 
Nut margarine..__._____|_..__do.. du bal aes al 25. 8! 25. wt 27. 8} 28.5) 29. i rants 27.1 
Sr See mY Be.5 2% | 25. 0} 40. 6] 40. y 40. 1} 21. 6} 38. 1) 36. 7| 35. 6} 23. 0} 36. 6 
OS Rare wre Be. .% | 14. 6 16.6) 18. 2) 17.7) 14. 0} 15. 9} 16. 1} 15 4| 16. 1) 17.9) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute!_____ mei. ee 23. 2} 25. 0} 25. 1)... .- 22. 6| 24.9) 24. 7}_._-- 23. 7| 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_....- | Dozen....--.} 23. 4) 39. ‘| 49. 2} 35. 9} 20. 5] 30, 1) 44.1) 29 8) 27. | 38. 9 
} | 
Seer pee eres | Pound------ | 62 97) 9.7] 9.7) 48) 84) &84 84) 5.5) 7.9 
 ™ Eee be ie. 8!. | 27) 41) 41) 41) 341 65) 44 45] 32 47 
Corn meal _______....--- |..--.do.-....| 29) 5.2) 5.1) 5.4) 25) 28) 36 36) 27] 3.8 
Rolled oats._____._--___- Gal “IES Ce 7.9} 85} 8.5). &7) 82) 83). | 84 
Corn flakes. -_...........} &oz. pkg--...!._-.- ag; aa 6. 4..:-.. 95; 90; 9 2I.---] 9.9) 11 
| j | 
Wheat cereal. ...........| 28-0. pkg--_|...-- 23. 9} 23. 4; 23. 4)..... 23. 2) 23.0; 23. ie 24.7) 2 
Macaroni. ..............| Pound-..--- be a 18. 2) 18.4) 18 1)..-__] 16.1) 16. 4/ 16. 7/___-_| 18.3) 19 
a me.5-5- | 9 O} 10. 1) 10.3) 10.3} 8 8} 89) 10.0) 10.0) 85) &Y 9 
ee aa ee: a me..2 os ----| 11. 5} 10.1) 10.0. __-| 10.9 8&1) 8 O___- 1114) 9 
| Se ae ee ee kino 13} LO 27) 26 14 22 26 2 ‘| 14° 23 
PD cdbdsenoos-didulcded @e.2.<.- -.---| &O -@O| &9j_....| &3) & 2) &O)..... | 5.6 
eS ae ae Bit Se..264.150. 7.2} 63) 6. 6).....| 65) 48) 6&6)... | 68 
Beans, baked. ..........| No. 2 cam___|__._- 12. 9} 12. 6} 12. 6)____- 11 7| 320 12,9)....; 12. 6| 1 
Corn, canned ___....__-- Lomloe RS Bares 14. 5) 15. 4) 15, 2)... 14.0) 14.0) 14. 1/22. | 15. 8} Je 
Peas, canned_.........- once _ SRR TSE 15, 4) 17. 4) 17. 3}.__-- 16. 5) 17.6) 17. 6)..-.- 17. 3) 17 
Neat 
Tomatoes, canned______- Sed OB BB 13. 5) 14. . 13. 9}.....| 12 3] 12 7) 12. 8)...-- 1 13.7) 13 
Sugar, granulated ______- | Pound....-- 4.9) 9.3) 9.9) 100) 5.1) 99} 10.1) 10.1) 5.5) 10,2) 10 
Wee Tae 1 ee Bs. Vi. 53. 3| 70. 0) 73. 4; 72. 9) 60. 0) 69.1) 74.5 74.5, 50.0) 68.5 67 
Rt SERIES, ES AS i eee eA a: 30, 0} 37. 7) 38. 6} 41. 1) 25. 6} 33.3) 34.6 36.0) 26.5) 40.4 41. 
| 
0 eS a 2) ee BO. sad wohiguds 19.9) 18,9) 18. 7)....-. 19. 6) 18.6 18.4'-.... 19.9) 17.7 
SS eS a Ee eee 19. 0} 16. 6] 16. 5). __- 18. 5) 15.7) 15. 8!.....| 17.9) 15 
SS ee | Dozen......|..... 38. 2} 42.8) 46. 1/.___- 40. 7) 42. 5; 45. 0!.._../ 49.8 52.9 507 
| a owe ES ES: 52, 6} 40. 1 ee ee Se 41.9} 33.8 31. 8'.....] 51.8) 45.4) 41: 
j j } 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the othe: 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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| 7 ~ 
cc ee Dallas, Tex, Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich | Fall River, Mass 
Hiv } } 
r ‘yee “ek GS, Ab hw Daal io a Pr 
Mar. 15— | Mar. 15— Mar, 15— |} Mar. 15— | 
Mar. Feb. |Mar. Feb. | Mar. Feb. |Mar.! |Feb. | Mar,| Feb. |Mar. 
5, | 15, |.15 | 15, I is, —7—] 35, | 15, |-— | 25, | 15, ———| 15, | 15, 
q ¥¢)°). Wo } y OA « ; « / OP, | ; 1094 
1923 1924 11924 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1933! 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913 | 1993 | 1924) 1924) 1953) 1993 | 1924 | 1924 
| | } | 


1 & 




































































} | ' | | | 
| Cts. cis.| Cts.| Cté.| Cts.| Cts. cus.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts,| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
33.6 37.3} 37. 3) 21. 8) 83. 5) 33. 6) 34.1) 22.7) 29. 1) 29.2) 28 9) 24. 0} 35. 8) 37 | 37. 1132. 0/155. 9) 1 56. 8)! 56.4 
| 90. 5| 31.7} 31. 7| 20.3) 31. 0! 29. 8} 29. 8) 19. 6} 24,0} 25. 0! 24. 5) 19. 4] 27. 4] 29.71 29.7) 25.0] 41.0) 42.4) 42.5 
951) 28, 5 28. 6] 18.8) 27.0) 26. 3) 27.0) 16. 6) 21. 2) 21. 5) 21. 5) 19.8] 25. 7] 27. 2} 26.8) 22.0] 27.0) 27.4) aR. ¢ 
9.1 22. 2) 22.2) 15,6; 21.3) 21. 3} 20.7) 14. 6} 16.0} 16.8) 17.3) 15.4] 28. 6} 19.8] 19.8) 17.0] 19.8) 20:9] 21.2 
13,0 14.7) 14.9 a6 15.1) 15.8) 15.2 nef 9. i 9.7} 9.6 11.0) 11,5} 12.2) 12.1 .| *¢ 13.1] 13. 
| | 
| 95.0) 25. 1) 24.7) 21.2) 27.5, 27.7) 27.3) 17.6) 25.7) 24.1) 24. 0} 18. A 26. 7) 27.1) 27.5; 19. 5] 27.5) 24.8) 244 
| 37.1, 37. 5| 37. 2] 37.0) 39. 1} 39. 2) 38. 5) 27.0 43.0) 40.8) 40.3) 23.0} 39. 5] 36.0) 35.7) 25.0) 37.7) 34.3] 35.1 
| 44.7) 45. 3| 45. 3| 31.3) 50.0) 49. 6| 49. 2) 28.3) 49. 4] 46.3) 45.9) 25.5! 48.3] 47.3] 48.5) 29. 7| 46.8) 45.4] 45.9 
| 44. 6) 39. 6) 42. 5) 22.0) 46.0) 38.3) 42.2) 16.9) 34. 1) 34.2) 34.7! 17. 2) 36. 1) 35.3) 37.8) 19.3) 38.9) 38.8) 40.0 
| 33.5, 33. ‘ 34. 6} 19.6 30.6) 29. 8) oo 20. ‘| 30. 8} 28. ° 29. 8| 21. 6] 36. 6} 35.3) 37.5) 24.5 +5 40.8} 39.8 
i 
131.6 31.6) 32.0)__-. | 31.6 30. 1] 30. 2).....| 32. , 32. 8) 52.8 oad 29, 3| 29. 3) 29. | ; 30.7) 31.4] 31.3 
| 12.0) 13.0} 13.0) 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0} 8.4) 11.8] 11.7) 11.7) 8.0) 14.0) 14.0! 14.0} 9.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.0 
2.2| 11.8} 11. 8)..-..| 13. 5} 14.0) 14. 1)_.--- 11.7) 12.1) 12.1)____- | 11.7] 11.7 11.6]_....| 13.7] 13.4] 13.5 
| 55.6) 59. 5} 55. 6} 39. 0} 57. 2) 60. 9) 57.8) 39.0] 52.7) 56.4) 54.6) 40.6) 58. 9} 60.3) 58.0) 39.9) 57.8} 59.6] 59.0 
| 27.2) 30.2; 30.2)..___| 27. 5| 34.0) 34,0)_....| 29.2) 32.6) 31.0)...._| 28. 4) 30.6) 30.4 | 30.0) 31.5) 3 
} 
%. 2, 2% 5 28. 6. -.-| 29.4) 32.1 32. 6 - ..-| 28. 3} 29. 8) 29, 6)__- | 26. , 27.9| 27 s\ | 27.7; 30.7) 30.7 
35. 5| 37. 1) 36. 2) 20.0, 36.2) 37. 5) 36. 1) 26. 1) 38. 5) 38. 4) 37.8) 21.3] 36. 5! 37.0) 37.4) 24.0} 38.3) 38.7] 37.0 
14. 7| 15.9} 15. 6} 17.0} 20.9) 22. 4) 21.7] 16.3! 19.1] 18.6) 17.8) 16.2) 17.2] 18.1! 17.8] 15.0] 16.9) 17.7] 17.1 
22,8) 25.4) 25. 0}.....| 20. 0} 21. 6} 21. 4'._.__| 21.1} 24.8) 25. 0)...._] 23. 1] 24.9) 25. 6). 23.4) 25.4) 25,4 
0.3 48, 9) 30.3) 24.0, 28.7) 36 ‘ 27. 3} 26.1) 31.0) 41. 5) 30.8) 25. 2) 41.3) 55.4) 33.1) 32.9) 58.4) 63.8) 50.7 
7.9 7.7) 7.7) 5.6 8. 9 8.7) 8.7, 5 8.21 7.7] 7.7 5.65 86 88 8&8 6. 2 9.1) 88 8&8 
4.5; 4.2) 4.2) 3.3) 46 4.5) 4.5 26 3.9 3.6) 36 3.1) 43) 42) 4.2) 3.2] 51 4.91 49 
3.0 3.7] 37) 26 35 4.6 45 24) 3.3) 33) 32) 27) 43) 48 4.7) 3 6.8 7.2) 7.1 
as 9.5) O4)..... 10. 5} 10.8) 10. 7)-.---| 9.1] 9.0} 8 9}.....) 8&9 8&9 BO. 9.7; 9.7] 9. 
10.1) 97] 9 7... 10.8 9.8} 9.8/..-..| 9.9 ae 9.8 | +4 9.1) 9. 1/.. 9.8, 10.0) 10.0 
| } } | | 
24. 1| 24. 6) 24 6 al | 25, 6 25.3) 24.3)...._| 24.6) 24. 5) 24. 5)._..- | 23. 8} 24.1) 23.9)_. 27.5} 25.4] 25.3 
18.6) 18. 8} 18.2)-____ | 2). 1) 20.9) 21.5). 20. 8} 20, 2) 19. 9)... - 18.7) 19.1) 19.0). | 24.0) 23.5] 23.6 
10. OF 10. 3} 10.3) 9 3 10.2} 11.2} 11.4) 86 9.7; 99) 99} 84) 9.8! O96 9.9) 10 0} 9.9) 10.2} 10.2 
11.2) 8.5) 8.3)__-._) 11.6) 11.6) 11. 4)_.-.. 12.2} 11.3) 11.2)-.-.-| 11.1) 81) 8.4)... | 10. 5| 10.3] 10.2 
2 77 2.5 1.8 3. 4 4.0) 4.4 1.0) 1.7) we +4 1,2 us 1.9 - 17] 25 29) 29 
6.7 68 6.4) swe eet 6.9 7.5) 7.4'.-..| 4.21 * 4.9 6.2) 4.9) 5.8 6.5) 6.6 
7.9 6.5 7.1)..... | 6.4) 5. 6}..... 4. 6) 3.3} 4.6)..-..| 6.7] 5.6) 7.2) 8.7; 7.0) 8.2 
13. 5| 13. 7] 13. 7)|-.--- | 14, 7| 14.8} 14.9)__-__| 14.0) 14.0) 14. 0).___- 12.1} 12.0; 12.1 12.9} 129) 12.7 
12. 5} 12.9) 13. 4).-..- | 16.9} 17. 2) 17. 2)-...- 14. 8) 15.0) 15.1]-.-_.| 15.3) 15.6 15.7) 15.8 16.6] 16.6 
| 14.6) 15.9) 16.7) ..-.- 21. 1) 21. 8} 21.7)-.-.-| 16.3) 16.9) 16.9). .__| 17. 4| 17.5, 17.3) 17.8) 18,0) 18.4 
| 13.1} 13.5 12.6...... 14.3 14. 2 “4 — | 13, 2} 13. 8} 13. 9}_.--- | 13.11 12.9 12 ( ..--| 13.6 13.8) 13.8 
| 30.1) 10,2) 10.4) 6.7) 10.9) 11.4) 21.4) 5.4) 11.2) 10.9) 11.1) 5.0) 10.3) 10.1) 10.1) 5.2) 10.5 10.4) 10.% 
76. 3| 79.4) 79. 4) 66.7; 91.8) 97. 6} 97. 6) 52.8) 68. 1) 68. 5) 68. 5) 43. 3) 65. 8) 64.3) 64. 3) 44.2) 60.2 59.0) 58.9 
36. 9 39.0) 40.2) 36 7| 42. 7| 44. 5) 46. 5) 29.4) 36. 5) 38. 1) 39, 9) 29.3) 39 0 38.3) 39. 8} 33.0) 39.5, 40.5) 41.7 
| 
| 20.71 19.7] 19.3).._.- 93. 1 19.1 19. 51. | 21. 2] 18. 8} 18.8 | 50.0 17.8 17.7).....} 18.4 16.7] 16.¢ 
18 5) 16.4) 15. 8)__.-_) 19.7] 17.5) 16.9). -__| 19. 5) 15.4) 15. 3) | 17.4) 15.9, 15.9]_....] 18.9 16.3] 16.5 
8. 6} 40. 0) 39. 1!__-.. 31. 4} 33. 6) 36.4)... __'213. 4/214. 6/214, 7]. | 34. 2) 36,0) 36. 8}___../210. 9 211.7)? 11.4 
45, 9 -38. 3) 37. 2!_.._. 51.1) 51. 2] 46.4'_.___| 49 2| 36. 5} 35. 7}... 50. 4} 46.0) 44. 5).....| 50.5, 40.1) 38.4 
) I ! | 











? Per pound 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, 
Article Unit = Mar. 15— Feb.|Mar. Mar. 15— Fe 
15, | 15, | 15, |-—— —| 15, | 15, |-————| 1! 
1923 | 1924 | 1924] 1913 | 1993 | 1924 124013 | 1923 |! 
| e . . . « ¢ « 5 | 
| 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.) Cis.) Ct 
Suoen ateek. ............... , Pound -__.._| 29. 9} 28. 6] 28. 9] 24. 8) 35. 0) 35. 5] 35. 4; 25. 8) 34. 1) 34 
ee TES do__..._.}| 29. 3] 27. 9} 28. 0} 23. 2} 33. 3) 34. 2) 34. 2) 20. 3] 28. 6] 29 
Rib roast______- B Bin n toes Mh A Saeed 24. 3} 22. 4) 23.3] 17. 2) 24. 8] 26. 2] 26. 2) 25. 0} 26.9) 27 
eee ee ew ubeae 19. 9] 18. 5} 18.2) 15. 5) 21. 0} 21. 8) 21.9) 15.8) 17.5) 18 
RE ll ll i | es ME he "Md 15.9) 15,2) 15.5) 12.3) 13.9) 13.7) 13.7) 10.3) 11.1) 1 
2 Bid __|_....do___....] 26. 7] 25. 9] 25. 9] 20. 0} 27. 4] 24. 5] 25.3) 23.0) 28. 2! 28 
Bacon, sliced_ ........._....__|.....do.______] 44. 5] 42. 5} 41. 1] 28. 0) 37. 2] 32. 9] 32. 9) 26. 0] 36. 9) 3 
all ll i i NRE Me Y Bees 45. 6} 45. 0] 45. 4] 29. 5) 48.9) 46.4] 47. 5) 26.8] 45.0) 41 
Lamb, leg of____ skis coomtiaeestake Laliees ieaeieaiaen do. _..._.| 36. 7} 32. 5) 32. 5) 18. 7} 39. 2) 37. 9] 39. 3) 20. 8) 35. 7) 34 
itn ies Total Rafi | ph ps Gu... ac 33. 0} 33. 1] 31. 7} 21.8) 34.1) 32.9 eid 22. 0} 34,3) 34 
| 
Salmon, canned, red_________ |---.-0_.._.__} 30. 4] 29. 5} 29. 2}_____| 37. 0) 35. 0} 36.2).____! 30.5) 30 
Milk, fresh___.__- satidles samen tohesist tte | Quart_______| 15. 8] 15. 8) 15.8] 8.0) 12.0) 12.0 12. C} an 17. 7| 20 
Milk, evaporated_-_______---- 15-16 oz. can_| 12. 9} 13. 0) 13, O|_____| 11. 6} 11. 6] 11.6)_____| 12.8) 13 
a atl A Ri Ue Pound. ____- 54. 9] 58.6) 56. 1| 42.3) 55.8] 57.9] 54.1) 43.8] 60.0! 6: 
Oleomargarine_............-.. | Aa _ SES 32. 5} 33.3) 33. 3}____- 28. 9} 30.7 iy an 29.1) 31 
Nut margarine. _._.........._|.-...do.__...__] 28. 8f 80. 6] 80. 2}. __-- 26. 6} 29.6) 29. 6)____- 93, 4| 28 
eG SE SS eR |-- ..do__._.__] 35, 5] 34. 5) 33,3] 20. 5) 37. 1] 36,3) 35. 8) 22. 5) 35.4) 35 
ll als CRIT 42 ie aS _ eS 18. 0} 19. 9} 19.9} 15.2) 14. 6) 14. 7) 14.3) 15.3) 17.8) 13 
Vegetable lard substitute ___._)__-- do_...._.| 18. 2} 18, 2) 17. 8}.___- 23. 0} 25. 3) 25. 4)..__. 21. 8| 23 - 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._..._._._- Dozen-__-_-_._.| 26. 9} 35. 0} 28.3) 20.0) 31.0) 46. 6} 2 2) 30. 0 rae) 52. 
EE pehedpeierndeces nea ote Pound. ._--- 7.2] 7.0) 7.0) 5.1] 84) 8.5) 85) 6.5] 10.2) 10 ; 
SF ER Shee ie len ibe do - 5.0) 47) 4.8) 3.3) 47) 4.4) 4 3} 3.8) 5.7) 5 1 
ARB A i WE 3.6) 4.2) 4.2) 2.6) 3.1) 3.5) 3.6) 26 3. 3| 3 
Rolled oats_--_---__--_-____- ~_-_-do_---_-} 8&7} 89} 9.0)... 7.6| 7.3] 7.3|----- 9.6| 9 é 
no da cds pean 8-0z. pkg- 9.7; 9.7] 9. 7j----- 9.2; 89} 8. 8)...._| 97) 9 
Wweer Corea... .-.-. 5. 28-0z. pkg 24.1} 24.1] 24. 1)...__| 24.9) 24.4 “a cece A saa 24 
ES See eer Pound -| 20. 2} 19. 2) 19. 1)...-- 18. 5) 18. 5) 18. 5)..._-] 19. 5) 19 
ts CE Eig SEE Ae Et Bae o 7.7} 8.2) 8.1) 9.2) 10.1) 10.7) 10.8) 66) 8 7| 8 
al RES ca SAME 5 Sth 8. do__._.__| 10. 5} 10.3 16, 3;....- 11.7] @1) S&8).-.-] 11.7} 1! 
Ect nacbecoecncqooceintate do.......| 3.2) 3.9) 41) 1.3) 16) 23) 21) 23) se 3 
SIE IE Si do_____- 5.7| 6.1] 5.7\----- 5.1) 5.8! 5.4)! 67) 7.5 
| a See a Ee | “Sa 4.8} 5.4) 4.1). __. 6.9} 4.7) 6.3)_.__- | 4.5) 5 
Beans, baked... .._........--.- No. 2 can 13. 5} 13. O| 12.8)_.___] 13. 5) 13.2) 13. 1).___- 1 11.9) 12. 
Oermieenmed..........-. 2... .do 13. 9] 15. 2} 15. 2) 13. 4} 13. 6} 13. 6). __- | 16. 4| 16 
8 SIE Ls oS Be  ~ Bees 18.4] 18.1) 18. 1!_.___] 15.4] 16.2) 16.2). __. | 16.4} 18. 
Tomatoes, canned ____.--.___- do 11.6} 12.0) 12.2)... _- 13. 5) 14.2 14.2)... } 11.7) 11 : 
Sugar, granulated._._........_. Pound____-_- 9.7} 10.0} 10.0; 5.8} 10.9) 10.6] 10.6} 5.9) 10.3) 10 
Ne <a le TE TTR i es wd na ND do _| 70. 2} 74. 5} 74. 5) 60. 0| 77.2) 79. 6} 79.5) 60.0) 84.0) 89. | : 
a itd i EI I | 3 do...._. 34. 2) 24.9 sia 31. 3) 38. 4] 39. 5) 42. ‘| 34. 5| 40.1) 40. ( 
RR A Al i A oe matt Soe 19. 9} 18.0} 18.1 __._- 20.8} 20. 1) 20. 0). -._| 20.6} 18. 2 
| EE ENS I AEE Se —o™ 19. 1] 16. 0} 16. 0|____- 19. 2} 17.4) 17.4)..-..| 20.3} 17. 4 
ll all SES BE ASE Dozen. 27. 7| 28. 5) 31.8)____- 29.7) 31. 4) 35. 7|____- 25. 6| 31. 
I Ea ls SET al AS So ae | See 44. 9) 38. 8) 38.8).___- | 47.2) 36.7) 36.7 ___- a8 24. 4 
. t t ! } 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the othe: 
included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 


| Manchester, N. H 
| 


City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. 










































































| | : } : | j 
j ‘ ‘ 4 4 Ae i as A y 15 
|Feb.|Mar| Mt") Feb.|Mar| Mar 1? | Fob Mor. Mar. 15—| Feb. Mar.| Mat. 15—| pep Mar 
| 15, | 15, |-——— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 3 
| oe “ | ©) | | ; « 1O¢ Q9 G ' 109 
, | 1924 | 1924 1913! 1923 1024 | 1924) 1915) 1923 | 1924/1924 | 1913, 5993 | 1924/1924] 1913 p93 | 1924] 1924 
iS a Oe = j I i i ; =a | - j | igs 
| Cts. Cts.| Cis.) Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cis. Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.\ Ct Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
} 37. 5} 37. 1}24. 4] 32 3) 33. 6| 32 9122 8| 83. 0| 34. 6 34.821. 8| 30. 4 31. df 31. 5/1 35.21 52.9) 54.4) 54.9 
2 30.7} 30. 8119. 4] 28. 81 29. 0} 28. 0/20. 4] 27. 2} 28. 7| 28.918. 9) 27. 2! 27. 5} 27.8] 28.6! 43.7) 44. 4] 43.3 
| 25. 6| 25. 5/18. 4] 26. 1] 26. 3] 25. 219. 0 28. 1} 28. 1) 27. 9:17. 9} 23. 3) 23. 7| 23.7| 19. 6| 25. 6] 27. 6] 27.8 
2} 18. 4] 19. O15. 3] 19. 5) 18. 8] 18. 1/16. 0} 17.8] 19. 3] 19. 4/15. 3! 17. 4) 17. 5] 18. 0] 16.8) 20.3) 21.3] 21.6 
7| 11.5 oR Wd: 14. 1) 14.8} 15. 2/12, 7) 12.8) 14,1] 14. 5/11. 9] 13.5) 13. 5} 13. 8) 14.6 15.51 15.3 
| | | 
7| 22. 7} 23. 4/20. 0} 20. 1] 27. 6] 25. 8/24. 4] 36. 4| 35. 0] 36. 5/19. 6] 22.7) 22.3) 22.5) 19.2) 28.3 26.0) 26.1 
5| 39. 5] 38. 8134. O| 41. 5] 38. 5) 37. 1/33. 8 48. 9) 47. 1] 46. 4/27. 8] 33. 9) 29. 6| 29.7) 22.6) 33.8) 31. 4) 31.1 
0} 44. 8) 45. 028. 8) 45. 9} 45. 3) 44. 7/34. 2) 57. 6} 58, 2 57. 1/27. 9} 41. 0} 40. 3) 40. 3| 27.8) 39. 6) 37. 7} 37.4 
8| 34. 0] 33. 9120. 8} 36. 9 35.0! 36. : 3/19, 2} 33. 2) 34. 2} 36. 0118. 1] 35. O} 35.8! 37.0) 18. 6! 35.1] 35.3] 37.4 
6] 30. 5| 31. 3|17. 9} 29.7 27.9 28. 1/26. 5 5} 40. 6| 40. 8} 40. 7’ 31.9 35. 6| 36.4) 23.2) 42.3! 41.3] 41.2 
0| 34. 1) 34. O}____| 32.3] 30.8) 30.3/____| 37. 9] 38. 0} 37. 2 28, 6) 29. 4] 20.4'_____| 29.6] 29.8] 29.5 
s. 3 13. 3} 13, 3/10. OF 15. 3) 15. 7] 15. 7/10. O} 15. 0} 15. 0} 15. 7| 8.8) 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0 
5} 12. 1) 12. 2)____| 13. 4] 13.0) 13. 0}____] 10. 8] 10. 5} 10. 3/____] 12. 1) 12. 3} 12.3 13. 9{ 13. 7] 13.7 
8. 0} 60. 5| 57. 1/43, 3} 58. 5| 60. 4] 56. 9143. 5) 52. 9) 58. 7] 57. 8/43. 6] 58. 4] 61. 7] 58. 7| 42. 2) 62. 1] 62.9! 62.3 
9 27.4) 27.6|____| 30.8 at ¢ 31 1 31. 9} 33. 3) 35. 5)..__| 28.4) 31. 6] 31.7 29. 2} 28. 8} 23.8 
4] 28. 1] 27 él. 28, 4| 29.6) 29. 1| 29. 4) 30. 1) 29. | 25. 6! 28. 0} 28. 3)- 22. 0; 23. 3) 22.7 
7| 37. 2 36. 7/21. 7| 38. 6 37. 6} 35. 6/19. 5| 37. 5] 40. 8} 39. Gi21. 7] 36. 6] 34. 3| 33. 2| 21. 5| 38.5! 38. 4] 37.6 
7| 17. 6 17. 115.0 19. 5 19 2) 18. 7|17. 9 19. 3} 20. 1) 19. 515. 3) 14. 5} 15. 6 15. O} 16. 2! 17. 4) 17. 9] 17.2 
9} 25. 6 25. 9}____] 21. 41 20. 8} 20. 3} 21. 8} 24. 9) 25.1 23. 1) 26. 0} 26.8 20. 2} 23. 8] 23.3 
9 44. 8) 28. 8/20. 5) 30. 9 43. 27. 9126 9 33. 3) 36. 9) 33. 1 ‘ 26.7) 41 \ 28. 5) 29. 6; 53.1) 59. 6] 43.6 
2 8.3) 8.3/6.0 82 81) 81/62) 90 93) 9.3/5.7) 84) 84) 84) 59 84) 84 83 
6 4.3) 43.36 5.3) 50 5113.6 48) 45 4.5/3.7) 5.3) 49 5.0) 3.4 52) 48] 48 
45 4624 20 3.5) 253.1) 42) 43) 43322) 29 21 3. 3 461 47) 48 
4 8.8) 9.0....1103 94 O<.4_...) 9.7] 9.5) 9. 6)_.- 8.44 8.5 8.3/_._-. 8.8 8.8 8.8 
0} 9.9 9.9... 9.7 98 96...) 96) 9.8 9.7)... 9. 3) 9.3] 9.3 9.7; 98 9.8 
25. 2} 24. 9}._..| 25,9) 24.7) 24.9)....] 23.5) 23.3) 23. 4)....] 24.1) 23.8) 23.7 25. 3| 24. 4] 24.5 
21. 3) 21. 7}__.-| 20. 5} 20. 5) 20. 2).___| 15. 5) 15.3) 15. 1)__..| 16.5) 16.7] 16.6_____| 25.1 24.2) 24.5 
92 9.383) 82 82 81) 7.7) 9.6 10.2 10.2)81) 83} 87) 86 85] 88 94) 93 
9.7} 9.9.1 12 2 11.0) 10.7'....) 9.8} 9.4] 9.3/....1 10.61 7.9 7.6 111.41 97] 9.9 
2.5 251.7) 24 29) 2.9) 1.0 2.31 3.8) a 1622 22 14 211 26 26 
7] 7.0 7.1.---| 64 7.11 66...] 55 - nak Gee, & Mewes. |; 6.4 611 6.1 
8 5.4) 5.9...) 7.9 65) 62...) 42 6.4 5.8)..) BO 64) 7.1) | 5.3! 481 63 
3 14.0) 14.0)____| 13.6 12, 8} 12.5... 13.0 12.7] 12.8).._.) 11.7) 11.6) 11.5 ..._.) 15.1) 14.3) 14.4 
13.8) 14.1] 14. 4)---} 15. 7] 15.7} 15.2,----] 16.3) 15. 1] 15. 1)----| 13.1] 13.8] 13.9_-_--! 17.3] 18.1 18.4 
5. 5 16. 5 16. 6 ....| 18. 3| 18. 0) gah oo 18. 5] 17. 4] 17. 3)_...| 15.4) 16. i 16. 7|....-| 20.6] 21.4] 21.4 
| i | | | | | | 
| ; 
5, 13.9) 13.6...) 13.5) 13,0) 13. 1)_...|? 15.4) 14.3)? 14.2) _-| 11. 2| 12.1] 12. 2)___._ 3 20.6)3 20.4)3 20.4 
6| 10. 6| 10.6, 5.7 10. 9 11. 2} 11. 3) 5. 2} 10.7} 10. 4] 10.3} 5.1) 10.2) 10.4] 10.6) 5.6 10.9] 10.6, 10.6 
79. 2} 80.9} 80.450. 0} 91. 4) 86. 3| 88, 8/54. 5) 70. 1) 69. 1) 68. 1162. 5) 71.0) 72.8) 72.8) 45.0 56. 4) 58.9) 58.9 
39.4) 40. 7] 43.930. 8 41.9 ae 43, 8136. 3| 39. 0| 43. 5) 45. 4 ag 5| 36. 1) 36. 5] 39.0) 32.0 39.2) 40. 1| 43.2 
| 
20.3) 17. 3) 17.8 ..-_| 20.6) 17. 2) 17.6 -.-| 19. 4] 17. 6] 17.9|....] 20. 1] 18.3] 17.8'..._| 19.0) 17.5) 16.6 
10. 6| 17.0) 16.8._---] 20.7] 19.0] 18. &__-_| 17.6] 14. 5] 14.9)----] 18.4) 14.91 149/18. 2] 15. 1) 14.9 
13.0)4 14.014 13.6). ._|# 10.2)4 11.4/411.5)____/411.5/412.2/412.2) | 38. 6 38. 3] 41.7 410.4/4 43.3/4 43.3 
17.7| 44.1) 43. 7/.___} 53. 3} 37. 8 40. 2\__._| 33. 2} 35. 9) $2. 8|___.! 41.7] 31. 5] 31.5 49. 5! 37 1) 35.5 
/ i | i { | | 
2 No. wae. 3 No. 3 can. ‘ Per pound. 
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; nu . 
| Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapol 
i unit {4 TRL aes Sr Ey 
J | } r } ‘ _—_— 
Articie | | Mar. 15— Feb. “Mar. Mar. 15S—| Feb. Mar. Mar. 15 r 
aT SS | ST 
} 924 | 192: ¢ iy | 1" 
| "1913 | 1923 | 1924) 1924! 1913 | | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1993 | y993 || 
a Som $b on | ae . | } . 
| i 
| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cis.| cts.| Cte.| cis.| cts.| cts.| cts.| | ( 
Sirloin steak... .....---- | Pound...-..; 22.1 31. O} 32. 9| 32. 8} 21. 5) 35. 6} 37. 1) 36. 9 20. 0} 30. 8) 2 
Round steak -_.........- ey do__.__-} 18. 4) 27. 2) 28. 3) 27. 9) 20. 0} 30. 9} 32. 2) 32. 0} 18. 5) 25. 3| 2 
aS Re. , ell | 18. 7| 22. 5) 23. 8) 23. 4) 17. 8} 26. 6] 27. 3) 27. 6) 18. 2) 23. 7) 2 
Chuck roast___.---- > Sepaligciens O0..4.°% | 14.4] 17. 5] 17.7] 18. 1) 15. 5} 21. 2) 22. 4) 22. 4) 15.0) 18.4) 1 
tt... d:saonher Pa i csaat 11. 4] 12, 6} 14. 2) 13.8) 11. 3) 12. 6} 13.1) 12. " 9.7; 9.3 
} } 
Perk chopes..........-..- “te do. _..-.} 20. 7} 22, 5} 22. ; 22.0, 18. 8) 26. 8) 24. 4) 25. 5) 17. ‘| 26. i 2 
I fe pn cln a ine A oro 29. 3) 37. 7] 34. 3) 33. 8) 27. 3) 40. 4) 38. 2) 37. 2) 25. 0) 42. 5) 3s 
Ham, sliced_...-.-..--.- hed G0. 36-> 26. 4| 44. 2} 42. 6] 42. 1) 26. 8| 43. 5) 43. 3) 42. 5] 27. 5] 46. 8) 4 
DE ME O08. oc ee ee eee do___..-| 20.4] 35. 2} 34. 5) 34.4) 20. 01 36. 2} 35. 7| 37. 2| 15. 7| 32. 6| 3 
gall Sieg pel ll ah me... -5 19. 6| 29. 2) 28.1) 29.2) 21.8! 35.8) 32.8) 34.7) 19. 5) 31.9) 3 
Salmon, canned, red_-_-__'._--- do......|..---| 36. 8) 36. 2; 35. 1'___-- 33. 2) 34. ‘ a6 Bi. ..- 37. A 3 
Mik, fresh.......-...... | Quart__...._| 10.0) 15.0) 14.7) 14.7) 7.0) 10.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.0) 11.0) 1: 
Milk, evaporated. _____. 15-16 oz. can.|_._-. 12. 4| 13.0} 13.0.._-- 11. 6| 11.6) 12. 5].___| 12.4) 1: 
a el mali a | Pound cette | | 42. 1) 57. 1) 58. 6 57. 2, 39. 6) 55. 5} 57. 4, 53. 9) 39. O| 53. 6) 5x 
Oleomargarine_______.-- |... .do “Poyade | set oO 28. 3} 28. 6] 29, 5'_.._- oy 28. 5; 28. 2)_.._.| 27.3) 28 
Nut margarine_-_------- Ekb do_...-.}.....| 24.7] 25.0) 24.6.....- 25. 3) 27. 7) 2, Uh. -55 BH. 4) 20 
et alpen Cae ale All oye do.._._-| 21. 3} 35. 3] 33. 9) 33. 2) 22. 0) 35. 8) 35. 6) 35. 3) 20. 3) 35, 7) 3 
Ys Bah lant caplet onl mete do_._.--| 15. 4] 16. 2] 16. 5) 15. 7) 15. 3} 17. 7) 18. 7) 18. 3} 15. 3} 17 1) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute!__._..do___._-}...--] 21. 9) 24.1) 23.9. 23. 1} 25. 4) 25. 4)._.__| 24 | 23 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____- Dozen... _-- 21. 9} 30. 8} 45. 0) 30. 6! 23. 2) 34.0) 47.7) 28. 4) 22. 4) 34. 1) 42 
nae A: eR os Pound. -._--- 6.0 9.0, 90 9@ 5, él &9 92) 92) 5 6| 9.0 
aes ee > BO cau -4 3.6) 5.5) 53) 52 31) 43) 42) 41) 29) 46 4 
Corn meal___._- ott &, BF ee 2.0} 29) 35 36, 3.3) 38) 45) 44) 24) 40 4 
Se BES AE le Es mai } @22) 95) 94). | 7.0) 7.6) 7.7). 8.8 § 
ee eee cil 8-02. pkg _- te eee? | 9610.1) 9.8.22. | 03) O94) O2).....) 10.2) 9 
Wheat cereal_........--- 28-02. e--: _...| 23. 6} 24.4) 24.9'.____| 24. 5} 24. 2} 23. 9] * 24.8) 24 
iat Pound __...-|...--| 17.8} 18.7} 18. 7|...-_| 17. 5} 17. 8) 17. 9)-----| 17.7) 
A RE Se do....-.] 7.5) 80) 8&7 8 8} 9.0} 9.9) 10.4) 10.5 9.1) 93) 9 
Beans, navy... .....-...}-...-do_.....|.. -..| 11.8} 9.8} 9 7)...--) IL 5} 95) 95...) 11.9 9 
EE atc ear arts in ns od 1.6) 2. §| 3.2; 321) 1214 23 22 Le 16) 
} } | 
ST EI alee? tS Bir | sa capagag 40), Se. & 71. -c- 6.4; 6&2) 6.1)..... 49 6 
aR pias AL. SE wee Te nicte Aino « |} 68) 49) 4, 9)... - 6.8} 6.0) 65 ....| 46) 3 
Beans, baked__.___.---- No. 2 can. --)..--- | 13. 0) 13. 0| 13, 3}.....j: 11. 6 120 12 0...... 14, 2) 13 
eo. oo opaken seaman s]=- ---| 14.7) 14.9) 14. 5)__-_- 15. 4) 15. 7] 15. 8)_.._. 13. 7| 13 
Peas, canned.--_.-..-...-- Sakata eal | Sage es ; 18. 2) es ee 15. 3] 16. 3} 16. 5)... 15. 8} lf 
- | |* 
Tomatoes, canned_-__----|..--- ee ae 13. 0} 12. 8} 12. 8).____} 13. 6} 14.0) 14. 0)_._-. 14. 9] 14 
Sugar, granulated ___..-- Pound..-.-.| 5.5) 10.3) 10. 7| 10. 7| 5.4) 9.7) 10.0; 10.2) 5.6) 10.4) 10 
ER a itis in erie iemaliaewigl ad bes | 63. 8} 83.4) 84. 6) 83.8) 50.0) 70. 1) 70. 2) 71. 4) 45. 0} 65. 5) 6 
|” Fa dl SE eal Sa mei... t | 27. | 37. ¥ 38. 9] 42. 1| 27. 5| 35. 1) 35.9) 37. a 30. 8} 41.6) 42 
| 
EE etnias ay mr Th. snecklno ode 20.0} 18. 5; 18.3. __- 20. 0} 18. 9) 18, 7|..... 21. 9| 18 
J Se ~~~ 19. 5} 16. 5} 16. 9)---.-} 17.9} 15.4] 15. 2). 18. 8] 16 
te le Dozen......|....-| 33. 9} 35. 5) 36. 7/....- $10. 4/912, 0/713. 01... _- 2 12.5)9 14.1 
eh Ein TIE al oi do.___..|..-.-| 44.9) 36.2) 36.9/_..__| 50.5) 42.8! 38. 3} te hd | 50.9) 42 
} 
1} Whole. 2 No. 3 can. 
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2oF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 





je, Ala. Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
| Mar is—| | Mar. 15 “ Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 
eb. Mar ; \Feb. |Mar.| ~ * \Feb. |Mar.| “"* Feb. | Mai oaks Feb. | Mar 
Mj ———}_:15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
$ 1924 1913 | 1923 | 1924 1924} | 1924) 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 


| } | | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Cts. Cts Cts Cts. Cts C'ts 











0) 31. 5} 26. 2) 41. 5) 44. 2) 44. 1) 30.4) 47.8) 51.0) 50. 4) 20.0) 31.4 32.3) 33. 9] 25.4) 39.9 41.2) 41.1 
2} 30. 3) 25. 6) 38.1) 42.7) 42. 1) 26.6) 39.1) 42.2) 41.7) 17. 5| 28.0) 29. 0] 29. 5) 23.8) 38.1 40.4) 40.0 
25. 0} 20.0) 33. 4) 34. 2) 34. 6] 23.0) 33. 5) 34.8 34.4) 19.6) 27.1 28.4) 30 0| 21.7, 34.9 36.6) 35.8 
2 20. 2} 16. 8; 20. 8} 23.6; 23.6) 18.0) 24.4) 25.6) 24.4) 13.0) 20.0; 20.9) 21.6) 15.8) 21.2) 22.9) 228 
15. 5) 12.0) 11.8) 13.2 12. 8) ae et 14. 2} 13.8) 13.8} 11. l| 16.1, 17.3) 16.8) 14.5) 182) 18.2) 18.3 
| 1 | | | | i 
28. 8| 21. 2) 28. 8] 26. 4) 25. g| 21. 2) 27. 5| 26.6) 26. 6| 21. 1| 30.0 28.2) 27.9] 21.3, 31.3, 28.8) 29 
7.7\ 36. 6) 23. 4) 38. 1) 38.3) 37.5 26.7) 40. 2) 37.4) 37. 4) 29. 3) 40.8! 37. 2) 36.3 23.6) 38.2 35.5) 34.7 
|. 3; 40. 7/4 19.8}! 27.9)! 25.81 26.2 30.0) 51.3) 50.6 49.9) 26.0) 41. 5) 40. 0) 40. 6) 28. 5) 47.9 49.1) 47.2 
)) 37. 0} 21. 2) 36. 7) 36.9] 38.3 19.0) 37. 4) 36.2 38.0) 20. 5] 39. 7) 38. O] 41.1) 17.3) 34.8 349) 36.3 
0) 35 6 23. 2) 38. ‘| 37. 1) 37.6, 23.0) 39.6) 39. 1) 39. 7) 23. 2) 37. 8) 35. 3) 37. 5) 21.1) 36.7 36.0) 37.0 
| | j 
} 98, 8} 28. 5|_....| 29.9] 28.1) 27.9)... : 32. 2) 33.2) 32.9 37.5 41 28.1 28.4) 28.6 
0} 20.0) 9.0) 16.0) 165. 5| 15.5, 9.0} 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 10.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 9.0) 15.0' 140) 140 
6) 12, 8)..---| 11. 9} 12.0) 11. 9).....| 123) 124 12.3 | 11.8) 11.9] 11.7 11.6) 11.8) 11.7 
7| 61.0) 43. 8) 58.7) 63.8) 59.2 39.0) 57.5 60.4 58.7) 41.9) 58. 5) 60.7) 59.4) 41.2) 56.8 60.8) 56.1 
7| 33 on | 29. 1 _a i ieancs 31. 0} 33. 3) 33.3 30. 1; 31. 1] 31. 0)... 29.3, 30.6) 30.8 
6} 29. O}._- 26. 7; 29. 1) 28. 9)...-.- 27.3; 30.0) 30. 0\_- 28. 4) 28.8) 28.6 26.1| 28.3) 28.4 
8} 35. 6) 24. 5) 38.9) 40.9) 41.2) 22.0) 37.7) 38.3) 37. 2) 21. 4) 36. 3) 35. 6) 35.0) 19.8) 37.6 38.5} 37.8 
9} 17.1) 15. 7| 17.3) 18.4) 18.3, 15.3) 17.1) 17.9) 17.7) 14.6] 16.8) 16.9) 16.5) 16.0) 17.8 19.0) 18.3 
9. 2) 19, 5|.....| 22. 2} 24.7) 24.9)....- | 21.8 24.3 24 3).____| 23.4) 21.1) 21.2 22. 25. 6| 25.7 
27 * 35. 0} 50. 3) 63.6) 44.9 32.0) 52.4 61.5 48.0) 23.4) 32.3) 42.7) 30.2) 31.8) 48.9, 61.5) 42.6 
§ &8 5.6) 85 85) 86 60 7.9 8&3 83 5.1) 7.7) 7.7) 7.7) 60 97 O24 OS 
5.1) 3.6) 4.7) 46 46 3.1) 48 45 46 3.8 58 54) 5.44 32 49 7; 4.7 
3 3.7] 3.6 5.9 66 68 32 G61) 62 62) 26 3.2 3.7) 3.7) 34) 5.6 1.7] 5.6 
.. _= | of Bh ou..... | $9 90 9.0 8 8.5) 8&6 82 858 && 
5 Sai... | &9 8&9 BOL. | 9.6 9.6 9.6 95 9.6 9.3 8.7 8&3 &8 
) 23. de | 24. 1) 23. 5| 23. 6' - . .| 24. 1) 23. 8| 24. 0)_____| 23.9) 23.9) 23.9 23.1, 22.6) 22.5 
7| 19. 4)_. 21. 4) 20. 9) 20.9)_....| 22.3) 22.6) 22 5)_____| 8. 9.6) 9.6 20.3. 20.2} 20.4 
7] 8&6) 9.0] 91) 98 98 93! 97 10.4] 10.4) 7.4) 86 93) 92) 80 93) 95) O25 
7; 10.2).___.| 10.9) 16.1) 99-.....| 11.6 100) 98 10 0.5 9.3).- 11.5) 11.4) 11.2 
2 3. : 2. ‘| 3. 0} 3.5) 3.5) 16) 26 30 30) 19 25 3.4) 3.3) 23 3.3 3.6) 32.6 
5.6 5.4).....| 60} 65) 63)....- | 6.0, 6.7) 6.0 4.8 5.1) 5.1) 5. 6.1) 6.0 
y 2e..... E@: 6s -e4..... ae AG... .... 42) 5.1) 46)- 5. $9 6.4 
1} 12. 1)_- | 10. 8} 11. 4) 11. 3).....| 12 5) 12.1) 11. 9)_.__.] 12 9) 12 5] 124 11.7; 11.9) 11.9 
52 16.01:....| M4 1) 18.1) 14: 1).-...-. | 17.7| 18 1) 18 3)...-- | 13. 5} 13.4) 13. 7|-_- 15.1) 15.4) 15.6 
i. I _ _.!| 16. 5} 17.7} 17. 7)...--| 21.2} 20.3) 20. 1)_.._-!| 17.5) 16.6) 16.9 16.5, 17.3) 17.8 
9) 11. 6)... 12.0) 12.1, 12. 0)_.__.)? 21.8% 21.8)? 21.8)_- 12.0) 11.6, 11.6 11.3) 211) 111 
) 10.4) 5.2) 97) 10.0 10.1) 5.1) 100 101 102) 52 97) 97) 96 48) 96 95 96 
0} 74.9) 53. 8) 52. 4) 58.3, 58.3 55.0) 57.3) 57.6; 57.7) 62.1, 71.7) 69.6 70.9) 43.3, 52.5) 59.4) 50.4 
0} 40. 5| 29. 3] 35. 4 36.9) 38.9 33 8) 41.4 41.0 42. 7 26.3, 32.8) 34.1) 35.4) 27.5) 35.4) 36.3) 38.7 
} | 
17.6} 16. 7|..---} 17. 2] 16.1) 16.3).....| 19.7} 16.6) 16. 6)_.__- 20. 1) 19. 1, 18. 2)_. 17.6, 16.3) 15.8 
4 16. 4).....] 15.9) 15.3) 15. 3)-. 17. 5} 15. 4) 15. 4/...-- 18. 9} 15.7) 15. 4). 16.5; 15.6) 15.7 
4 29. 4).....| 37. 9} 38.0) 38. 0)_...- 33. 1) 34. 3) 33. 8}...-- 20. 0} 21.0) 22.0 44.2) 43.6) 42.2 
0; 31. Sj...-.. 49.9) 41.0) 37.7...-.. 61.7; 39. 5; 38. 2)....- 61. 3) 37.0, 38.2 54.8) 46.5) 43.9 
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44 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Taste 5-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC]IP\ - 
CLES 
| Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peor ; 
| | i 
Article | . Unit =| Mar.| Feb.| Mar.| Mr. 15— | ngar.| Feb. | Mar.| M 
| 15, | 15, | 15, |———~——|_ 15, | 15, 15, . 
< 2, j , y Qu 1 
1923 | 1924 } 1924 | 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924 | 1928 | 19 
_ a \——————— | —____ " 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | ¢ ¢ 
Sirloin steak ...........-- Peewee. nis 37.3} 40.9) 40.9) 24.5) 33.0) 35.9) 35.6) 30,1 C18 
Meme etek o.ocs cS ec we Oe. Ww a 31.0) 34.4) 34.2) 20.8) 29.6) 31.8) 31.4) 29.3 28. { 
Rib roast...........-..--.|----- a. 4.21 30. 5} 33.0) 33.5} 17.9] 24.5] 25.6] 25.5] 23.0 23. 
Chock roast... ........- 22)... . “wrens 18.9} 21.5) 21.3) 15.5) 186) 19.9) 20.1) 18.7 21.4 
Plate beef..........- Peeprar tens ee 13.7; 145) 14.7) 10.3) 10.3) 10.4, 10.5) 129 1 , 
Pork chops...............|-.-.. do__..- 27.9} 25.7} 25.5) 18.2} 25.8) 24.6) 25.2) 26. i * 
Bacon, slieed.............|....- ET 36.0} 32.5) 31.6) 27.0) 45.6) 43.1) 42. 2 40.4) 3 se 
aan rh ” REE 38.0} 38.6) 37.0) 20.0) 48.5) 46. 9 45.9) 44.6) 4 oa 
oS et PORTE IS ) SETS 38. 5| 37.8) 39.4) 18.0) 34.9) 36.2) 36.7) 33.7) 3 29. | 
CBs. can dinaiandan ge adabe ae 37.6) 35.3) 35.3) 18.5) 31.2) 304) 31.1) 31.5) > 
Salmon, canned, red__... .._-- On.4.cz. 29,2) 28.6) 28.7)... 33.6} 33.2) 32.9 32.5) 
Milk, fresh............... Quart__.___. 17.0} 17.0) 17.0) 81) 110) 122) 122 10.8) 
Milk, evaporated_______.| 15-160z.can_| 11.3) 11.7) 11. 6)_____- 11.9} 120) 121) 11.9) 6. | 
DS eee Pound. ._... 57.8} 61.7) 61.3) 39.6) 54.0) 56.6) 54.0) 54 0) “== 
Oleomargarine_.......... ..-.- On..i.ié. 30.0} 31.7) 31.7)...... 29.3) 29.7] 29.2) 29. ‘ a 
Nut margarine........... -.--- On. .i.i5. 27.2} 27.4) 27. 0)..._.. 7.91 20.1) 28.6) 27.3) 2 
Cais. ah cis dbedld- sa lidngd do......- 33.6} 33.2} 32.7] 22.9] 36.4] 35.4) 85.2) 87.5) 3 ae 
a Ware wT Pee On... cui 16.4) 16.4) 15.9) 17.3) 189) 19.0) 19.2) 17.1) | oe 
Vegetable lard substitute. __-_- On i. i. 16.8} 18.0) 19.4)_____- 23.3] 26.1) 26.2) 242) 2 - 
Eggs, strictly fresh_....-- Doren....... 32. 5} 947.5) 35.8) 20.5) 32. 41.5) 28.3) 30.2) 4s 0 4 
Ve ee eee. Pound. ____- 7.9 7.8 7.9 52] 98 oof 96 sol 
SP a area wer 43:45 44 29 42) 38 39 47] a 
NL ae a as Pe D..iedes 3.65 40 40 23 36 41) 40 3.7 oa 
Rolled oats._............- Linde @..2.4.. 7.9 8O 8 O.._... 9.9 105) 106 8&8 . 
oe eee | 8-oz. pkg...-.| %4 92) 9, O).....-. 100, 9.7) 97 10.0) 
Wheat cereal_...........-- + wow 40 23.3) 23.3)...... 24.2} 24.4) 24. 4 26. 3 
Demeremas. 2... ......23 | Pound _-___-- 20.1; 20.4) 19. 6)....-.. 20.51 20.1) 20.2) 19.4) i9 
Mees. 2... i. Sako do....-.- 9.6 10.0 100 85 92) O91) 93) 95) 49 ae 
eee eee ae on..2.i5 10.8 «69<.7 9%. 5j-..... 11.9) 10.7] 10.1) 124 9 7 
Peano. ...4.5..4.5.-4) bss ..6.2.. 22 31) 30 L3 17) 23) 25 17 2 Fy 
RS, ..44. 5.8 6.6) 6 4).__... 49° 61) 62) 60) 
> a eee st ee . a@° @4@...... 6.65 62) 59 7.8) 4 
Beans, baked___..__..__-| No. 2can....| 10 9.7) 10. 1)...... 15.1) 14.8} 14.6) 13.4) 
Corn, canned__......____.|....- am 15.2} 16.2) 16. 1).._... 15.8} 17.0) 16.6) 14.5) 14 
Peas, canfied.............|..... Oh 18.4) 18.8) 19.3}.._... 16.9} 16.5) 16.5) 17.1) | 
Tomatoes, canned__._..._|____- ae Al. me. (SE IS.c... 13.9' 141) 14.1) 14.2) 14 
Sugar, granulated _______- Pound -___-_- 9. 9.7; 9.8 56.7) 10.1) 103) 105 10.7) 10.8 “79 
Ra EE PRT " Wt 76.4) 79.9| 81.5) 56.0) 73.9) 76.9] 76.9 61.1) 62 54 0 
Coffee___.. ew th helbntin ddn 4h Sdnek * Sars 38.6} 37.3) 37.5) 30.0) 40.9) 41.3) 441) 37.2) 37 95, 0 
| 
0 Se JA od @..i.42- 19. 16.2) 16. 2j...... 20.3) 18.8) 18.6) 21.8) 20 
 ~ STSraaaaaaar® FBS , wre 17 15.5} 15. 5}... .- 20.0} 18.3) 17.6 201) 168 1669 BR 
Se ae eee! Dozen.......| 33. 38. 3) 36. 1i...... 412. 4) 4 13. 6] 4 18. 7) 4 10. 9) 4 13. 2) 4 13.3 
Gpamige.0b. 5 6. .-..-2 = do....... 41.G 96.8 94.5). .... 50.6) 39.3) 87.6) 47.0) 424 401 Fe 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the o 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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cLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES-—Continued 

































































a. : ; 
PI lelphia, Pa. | Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, aad Portland, Oreg Providence, R. I 
= or ae Rr eg Oe 
i Feb. oe) (eee Fe b. Mar, Mar. Feb. Mar, if. 49— | Feb, |Mar.| “9: | Feb. Mar 
li 15, Tron! | 15, | 15, | 15, S30 & a 15, 15, 
1a | 198 1924 1074) 1913 1923 1994 al al iol el ae 1923 Ne ae Se 1924 | 1924 
| | i 
} ial ae } ; tis at = om 
= od Sepe Cues os | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Ces. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts 
2 6 47. 1) 149. 5) 149. 1]. 26. 0 41.8) 42. 4} 42. 6) 155. 8) 156. 9) ‘66. 8] 22. 4) 27.9) 28. 6) 29. 1, 139. 2) 164. 7) 168.8 169.1 
23.5\ 36.4} 38. 2| 38. 3! 22.0) 34.8) 34.6) 35.0) 43.6) 44. 0} 43.8] 20.0) 24.5 25.6) 25.7 20.8) 46.0) 47.5! 47.0 
21. 4| 31. 7| 33. 7| 33. 2} 21.8) 31. 2} 31.9) 32.3) 28.8) 29. 4 20. 4 18.7) 23.5, 24.2) 24.8, 24.4) 35.2) 36.5) 37.0 
16.5) 19. 6} 21. 0} 20.9} 16.2} 21.1) 22.0) 22. 0} 18.4) 19. 2) 19.6) 15.8) 16.7 17.1) 17.7, 18.4) 25.4) 26.9) 27.1 
11.4, 9.9) 10.8 gar oN 11.4} 11. 5) 11. 6} 13. 5) I 15. 2} 13.0) 12.3) 12.5) 12.7 15.7, 18.6) 18.2 
| 
mM 0} 29.3} 30.0) 21.3) 29. 4) 28.4) 29. ‘ 29. , 26. 6) 26.8) 20.2) 30.8 27.6) 27.2 20.0) 30.7 29.8 30.2 
93, 8| 36. 5} 34. 7} 34. 5| 28.1) 41.0) 40.3) 30.8) 37.5) 35. 4) 35.8) 28.1) 43.9) 41.4) 40.7 21.8) 36.6 35.4 34.7 
99,7 51. 5| 48. 7| 47.3) 28.8) 53.7) 52.8) 51.4) 47.0) 46.8) 45.4) 29.7) 46.6) 46.6) 46.2 28.5, 52.8 50.9 51.6 
18, 6| 37. 7| 38.0) 38.4) 22.5) 37.9] 38.1, 39.2) 36. 1| 34. 3| 37.3) 17.6 34.7) 33.5) 34.4 19.3) 30.4 38.6 41.8 
91.8 38.3) 38. 1} 38. 4 26. 4 | 41.7) 42. } 40. 6} 39.1) 30.6, 21.5, 31.7 33.5) 32.4 23.0, 40.6 40.5 40.4 
} i | | i } } 
27.2} 26. 2} 26. 1}..--- 28. 4; 28.0) 27.7} 28. 6) 27.7) 27. 6)_- 36. 4{ 36.7) 36.0 31.3] 30.3) 30.3 
& 0) 12.0} 12.0) 12.0) 8.8) 14.0) 14.0 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 9.3) 12.6) 11.8) 11.8) 9.0) 15.0) 140 13.0 
12. 3} 12.2) 12.1/__-__} 11.9] 11.9 11.8} 13.4) 13.6) 13.6). 12.0) 11.4) 11.0 12.5, 124 124 
47. 5| 63 1} 64. 7| 62.2) 43.4) 59.3) 62.6 59.5] 62.0] 64.1) 62. 3 44.5, 50.3) 55.1) 55. 6; 42.2) 59.1) 60.4 BO 
29. 2) 31.4 oe 5 hen 28. 7| 30.8 31.0) 30.9 7 31 9} Riaial 28. 8} 29.8) 29. 8:_- 29.1, 29.4 21 
i 
27. 8| 29. 6| 28.3\__...] 27.8] 27.8 28.7) 27.9] 28.2) 28.2). 28. 3} 29.7) 29.2 28.1] 29.1 23.9 
95, 0) 39. 1) 38. 0} 38.0) 24. 5| 38.4) 39.1, 39.0} 39.6] 39. 5| 38. 4| 20.5) 37.9) 37. 1/ 37.9) 22.3) 37.2] 36.5 36.4 
15.0, 15. 8} 16. 6} 16.0} 15.1] 15. 6} 17.3) 16.7] 18.0) 18.0) 17.5] 17.9) 19.7) 19. 6) 19.3) 15.2) 17.0) 17.5 17.3 
22. 4| 24. 6} 24. 6|__._.| 23. 1] 24.8) 24.8) 22. 2) 23. 5] 23. 6)__ 25.0) 27.6) 27.7|..-..| 23.2) 25.5) 25.5 
25.4 41.0) 54. 3) 36. 6 25.4) 42. 1) 55.9 37.6) 55. 1) 58.8) 42. * 24. 5) 29.2) 34.6) 26.8) 31.8] 54.1) 66.2 50.9 
| i | i } ; | 
4.8) 8.5) 85 8.5) 5.4) 8.5) 85 85) 9.3 9.3! 9.3) 5.6 9.4) 9.2) 9.2) 6.0) 8.8 8.7; 87 
3.2 48) &6 46) Bil 46) 44 44) 491 45) 45) 29 46 40) 40) 34) 5.2 0 590 
28 38) 42 42 27] 3.9 45) 46 44) 47) 47] 3.4 36 41) 40) 29 40) 43 43 
8.3) &2) &2i..... 8.9 9.0 9.0) 6.5) 69 6.9)____- 9.4, 9.4) 9.3/.....| 96 O81) O12 
9.1) 89 ny heGee 9. 5) 74 - 9 | 9.7; 9. 7j....- | 11. 6| 11.3) 11.4 9.9 97) O7 
| } 
24.1) 23.7] 23. 7)..-..| 24.8} 24.1) 24. 3) 24. 6] 24.7] 24.6)... - 27. 4| 25.9! 25.9 25.0; 24.3 24.2 
21.4) 20. 5} 20. 3|_____} 20.3) 20.6 20. 8) 24. 3) 24.2) 23.7)..___| 18.4) 18.1) 18.1 22.3} 23.0: 23.4 
9.8) 10. 3} 10. 6} 10. 7} 9.2} 9.6) 10.3) 10. 2} 10. 5| 10.7} 10.6, 8.6 95) 10.0 9.8) 9.3) 97) 85) 95 
11.8} 10.3) 9. 9)_.-.-, 11.4) 96) 9.4) 11.1) 99) 10.1)_.__- 10.2; 9.8 8 111.0; 10.1; 10.2 
2.1 27 3.3 8.3) 1.5 2.3) 2.7, 26 2.3) 2.2 r 07; 1.3) 22 22 1. @ 2 2.8) 28 
| 
5.0; 490) 5. 1p... 5.6 ie sa 5.8} 5.8) &.9).....| 42) 4.3) 3.9...-] 5.7) 59) 6.0 
7.3} 6.1) 7.0}... 6 6.3) 7.1) 44) 3.5) 6.1L... | 6&4 66 64..... 1 es S@ 7.1 
11.4) 12. 2} 21.2)... 12. 6} 12.4) 12.5) 15.4) 15.1) 15,2). __- | 16.6) 15.7) 14.9).....| 12.6 128) 121 
15. 0} 14.9} 15.0). ... 13. 8} 15. 5) 15.9) 16.4) 16.7] 16.8)._-_- | 17.0) 18.5) 19. 1)_- 17.7} 17.3} 17.4 
16.4) 16.4] 16.2)....- 16. 1} 17.3) 17. 6 19. y 20. 1} 20. 2}... 16. 8| 18. 2) 18. * itiead 20.1) 19.9) 19.3 e 
| 
12.3) 11.8 std mat 12. 5} 13.3} 13. 1) 922. 8) 914. 1/914. 6). __- 316. 4] 316. 9) 916. 7)_..._| 13.8 12.4) 12.5 
4.9 9.6 9.7} 9.8) 5.6) 9.9) 10.4) 10.4) 10.5) 10.4) 10.3) 6.3) 10.3) 10.5) 10.5) 5.0) 10.1) 10.2) 10.3 
4.0) 59.2) 60. 4) 60. 4) 58.0) 77. 2) 78. 4) 75. 5) 58. 1) 60.5) 60. 5) 55.0) 64.6) 71.1) 70.8) 48.3) 61.2) 58.7 58.4 
25. 0| 32.7) 31. 7| 34.1) 30.0) 37.7) 30.2, 41.0) 40.8) 42.2) 45. ‘ 35.0) 37.1) 41.2) 43.2) 30.0) 41.7) 429) 46.7 
- 
17. 2 15.7) 15. 7)..-.-- 20. 6) 18.4, 18.9) 18.8 3 16. 6} 16. 5)... _- 14. 3} 10. 5} 10.3)_..._| 20.2) 18.3) 18.4 
-| 17. 5} 15.0) 14. 8)__-_- 18. 3! 15.1) 14.7) 17. 9| 14. 5} 14. Aj... 18. 6} 14.5) 14.5 _- 17.8| 15.3) 15.1 
33. 1) 35.0) 33.7). .__- 43. 2) 44.0) 43. 5/411. 5) 412. 4/4121)... 115, 8) 416. 3) 416. 4). __| 33.5) 34.7) 34.5 
a 49. 3 = os aN 50.8 43.3) 41.8 52.6 Trl 38. 5}... 44. 6) 34.4) 36.7 53.8) 43. 6 41.2 
} | j } 
1 No. 3 can. + No. 24 can. ‘ Per ary 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAI, 4) Ty 
Richmond, Va. | 'ochester, St. Louis, 
rhs Peat es a oo os 
Article | Whit | vat ‘al 
Mar. 15— | Feb. sar ba Feb. ss Mar. 4, b. |Mar 
| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |---| 1 li, 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924 
SS | ——f 4 9 
Cts. | Cts. | Cte. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.) Cis.\ 0 
ee ae Pound 22. 2} 37. 6} 39. 2} 38. 7] 35. 9} 39. 2| 39. 2) 22.8] 33.8) 34 
ee eae ae Se = 19. 6} 32. 7) 34.5 a. 1} 31. 1 4 — a 4| 32 9 
SE ee ees Se do 18. 9} 29. 4) 30. 3) 30. 3] 27. 6} 29. 4) 29. 8. 6. 2) 2s % 
CG Sai ke an ck | do- | 15, 3} 21. 9} 22. 1) 21. 9} 22. 0} 23. 0} 22 8) 15. 4) 18 4) 1s 1 
, | a = wi | 11. 4} 15. * 15. 5} 15. 6} 11. 8) 12. | 12. 1} 10. 7} 12.9) | 
} 
er oo os 55 ...do 19. 4) 28. 4) 27. 2) 27. 3) 30. 3) 28. 7| 28. 2) 18. 0} 23.9) 2: 9 
Bacon, sliced _____- th «a .--00 | 23. 6; 35. 4) 30. 8| 30. 5) 35. 1) 33. 3) 32. 8} 23. 8] 37. 9) 
fat toe of. bs: Sekt ap os ie em 3 ye = 5 as My 3) 45 i 43. 8 IH = 1} 4 
Lamb, leg o do |] 42. 0} 42. 5) 43.6) 37.1) 35. 2) 36. 6} 17. 1] 34.8) 3 
a Sey tel Mie Fe do- | 22. 0} 35. 9| 34. 5} 35. ‘| 40. 8) 38. | 39. 9} 18. | 31.8 
| 
Salmon, canned, red___.______|____. do___.._|....-} 30. 5] 31. 6] 31. 6| 29. ; 28. 8] 29. 0).____| 32. 0) 3: 
= " Sa -i| Sees. ....... | 10.0) 14. 0} 14.0) 14.0] 13.0) 12.5) 12.5) 8. 0} 13. 0} 1 
Milk, evaporated.__._________| aa can_|.. 13. 3} 13. 7 s zs 2% 12. ] me 11.5 1] 
a ae ae ound ______| 44. 2] 65. 6} 65. 9) 65.9) 58. 5| 60.9] 55. 9] 41. 2) 58. 2) 6 
Oleomargarine__--_-_-_- 2 See FS A & _ ween ees Ue 6! 29. " 31. 2} 31. 2j- 26. 9 27 
| | | 
Nut margarine. _-........... ....do ...|-----| 27.6} 29. 6] 29. 6) 26.8) 29. 1) 28. 7|__.__| 24. 5) 2 
06 hE Se ee a bl. 2am 22. 3) 38. 0} 36. 5) 36. 5) 36. 7) 37. 3) 37. 4) 20. 3) 36. 0} 3 
Te a Oe eae do --| 15. O} 17. 6} 17. 6) 17. 1) 17. 3) 17. 6} 17. 2) 13. 6] 14. 3) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute _- Pe ee .-| 22.9] 24. 7] 24. 6] 20.8] 21.8] 22.2]. __ _| 22.2) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh --........- Dozen---_--- | 7% 2. 8} 49. 5) 32.9) 45.8) 57. 9) 38. 3] 22. 0} 32. ° 44 
ae SS Ae ee ee ee er e-| 5.3 ?: .¢ . 6 e: 8. 0 : 1 £ - t ~ 
iis elk, Sas cals o oh dhe ~ = 3. 3 : » é » 5 .9) 45 HF 2. \a 4 42 
t <n mee oom ES ee ae —-- 2. 0 . 0 : Z : 5} 4.7 + -¢ 2.1; 30) 4 g 
eee +. & aa > (5s @ phan & &. 45. 8.3) 8&4 4 
Corn flakes...............--- 8-oz. pkg_---\----- 9.8} 9.6] 9.6 9.7] 95) 9. 5 wars fe 9.0) 9 
CO Se 28-0z. pkg___|.. _._| 26. 2} 25. 3) 25. 3) 24. 2) 24. O} 24.0)____- 23. 5) 23.6) 2 
Ee rg .| Pound _..._-|._-__| 21. 8} 20. 4! 20. 7| 18. 9! 19. 1] 19. 4)_____] 19.6! 19.9, 20 
a eomac4 nbs - ...-| 98} 11.0) 11.1) 11.3] 9.5| 9.9) 10.0) 86 g71 9.2 9 
ey MOVY Ss. .2....... aa ok do___.__|...._}| 12. 0] 10. 8} 10.8} 11. 1] 10.0} 10.0-__- 11.4) 9 : 
TES SSSR SEEMS. MAT GO.....-4 be wa & ‘| 3.4) 1. "| 221i 2 ‘| 13) 2.0) 2 2 
Si riictntinntoncccdatve bli aah do- ~ 4 6.1) 7.3) 68) 5.5) 5&7) 5&7 .--- 6.2) 5. 
TR Se i OE ap ee a aeols 8.3) 6. 1 7.5) 4. 4) 4.1) 6.8)..... 6.4) 4 4 
Beans, baked___.......__- | No. 2 can + = 11.8) 11. 7; 1]. 6] 11. 4) 11. 47 11. 2j)_._.-- 1.1) 11 i] 
Conn, cummed... ..-....-..-..}..... do___...|.....} 15.8) 14.7) 14.7] 16.6) 16.0} 16.0... 15. 2} 15 
0 eee aes eee = oe dita 19. i 20. ‘| 20. 1) 19.3) 19. 3} 19. 3 wee 16. 6} 17 7 
Tomatoes, canned___________- | Dir als a ¥ 12. 2) 11.8) 11.8) 13.2) 13.4) 13.7... _.} 11. 5} 12 2 
Sugar,granulated....____- | Pound___._- 5.1} 10.1) 10.2) 10.4) 9.9) 9.9} 9.9) 5.1) 9.9) 10.3 10 
a SR ee ae Med hy es Ge. i: 2: 56. 0} 78. 2} 82. 7) 83.9) 62. 4) 64. O} 63. 6) 55. 0} 66. 8) 70. 5, 70 
ET: Sa RE: SES 2 a3 eh 2... 27. 4) 38. 8) a 39. 5) 36. 1) 36. 0} 36. ‘| 24. 3) 35. 5| 37 sg 
EE ee eo ae: lod. at eee HTS a 19. 0} 19. 6) 20.0) 18. 9) 19. 0).___- 21. 6] 21. 1) 2 
De a. 2 ae ote. le re Fe 18, 6 15. 1; 15. 0} 17. 3} 14. 2] 14. 3)_._-_- 17. 5} 15. 5) 15. ¢ 
Ee | Dozen__ ...--| 38. 5) 39. 7) 40. 0) 43. 9} 43. 8) 44. 0).___- 29. 6} 31. 9) 34 
RE EN SEN FP aE 25 \v---- _ ae ee 42. 35. 0; 35. 4) 52. 3 40. 9) 39. 3, St. <i 47. 0) 41.2) 4 
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e Paul, Mino. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif. Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa 





Mar. 15— 


} 


| =) = ! i é 5—I an | 
Sesh ila Mar. 15— | wep |Mar. Mar.|Feb. Mar.| !@t- 15—iFep, !Mar. 
































4 Pe. —_ eo ey 15. 15, }———| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, . : | 15, 15, 
% | 49 ’ | ao « | < < “+ 1094 | 109 ’ : | 192 192. 
33 | 1924 | 1924 | 1995] 3993 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913! y9ag | 1924) 1924 mi 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1923 | ‘| 4 

| Le: Yen 2 
ee | ———— —_— | —— SS 

- | | reg Paes Parse 
Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts. ( i ~ c, 
) 2. 9} 26.1, 28.3) : 32. 0! 31.5) 30.7) : 22.3 46.3) 49.0) 44 
33.1) 33.0) 32.9) 22.1) 26.1) 28.3 28.0 20. 3 29. 6 %2.9 31.5 30. 7| 28. 8 30.0 22. 3| 46. 3| 49. 0| 49. 0 
Of. 3| 27.4, 26.9193) 23.2 24.1) 24.2) 19.0) 26.8) 28.8) 28.9) 25.7) 23.3) 25.5 18. 5) 37.0 39.8) 38. 
27.0 95.6 25.8) 18.5 20. 6 20. 3 21.0) 20.7 2. 2 WW. 2 - “ ao. 9) Pa as 14 ; o- = mn 
19.0, 19.4 19.9} 15.0] 16.3) 16.9 17.3) 14.6) 17.8) 19.9) 19.7, 15.7/ 13.6) 15.8 14. 9| 23. 9| 26. 5} 28.0 
10.4, 11.3, 111) 42.4) 122 11.8 12.1) 12.9) 13,8) 16.4) 15.8) 13.1) 12.1 13.0 5} 1 8 10.6 

| 
2 , 21.7} : 25.4 25.6| 24.01 34.7| 34.0| 33.7| 26.4] 25.4 25.9] 19.5' 30.1) 29.3 29.4 
%.8 24. 24.4) 21.7} 28.0; 25.4 25. 6) 24. 0) 34. 7 34 0) 30 ob. 4 9) ; 
9.4, 34.2} 35.5] 31.7] 38.0 34.3, 33.9) 32.8) 50.3) 48.7) 47.7) 33.8 30. 8 30 2| 24.2 42. 4) 40.8) 40. 2 
29) 39.6, 39.9} 29.3} 42.9 40.8 40.8) 30.0) 52.4) 50.8 51.1 36. 7 33. 6| 33. 5} 27.0) 52.3) 52. 5| 52.8 
29 8 31.3 33. 2) 18. 2 30.5 29. 8 33. 1 Li. 3) 33. 6| 36. 8 o0 \ dt 0) of. 3] “a 2. 2 ~ a oe : 
0.3, 29.1 30.5) 24.7) 31.0 30.9 31. 5) 23. 8) 410. 5) 40.9) 41.3) 31.7) 32.8) 33.3) 22 42,2) 4] 
| | 
4 34 4} 36.1) 35. 8I- 33.5 35.2 35.6\.....| 27.9] 27.6] 27.2) 34.8) 33.7) 34.1 36. 3| 33.9) 33.9 
11.0} 11.0| 11.0) &7| 10.0, 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0) 18.0) 17.5) 17.5] 8.8) 13.0) 11-0, 11-0 
122 123) 124)-_...} 113) 1 11.3). -.--} 10.8) 10.3) 10.1) 11.9) 11.5) 11.4). | 12 3) 12.3} 12.4 
9 6) 85.2, 52.7) 40.61 53.0) 53.3) 52.0) 42.9) 53.5) 58.8 58.1) 60.2) 61.5) 60.5 7. 8| 59. 7| 58 
96.8} 30.3, 30. 2)_..-- iis w----|ennnea|onne= 29.3) 29.7, 29.6 32, 4] 33.8) 33.9 30.7) 32.3, 32.3 
| .| nr | ‘ ‘ | ‘ a 2g ~» nm } 9 Fi 29 F 9° 95 0 > 0 
%7.6| 26.6) 26. 41- - 28. | 29 9 29.7). . ; 28. 3 29). 4 Z 0 = ~ = 5 3 oe — ~t-4 =. 
36.4] 35.9| 35.0) 24.2) 31.0, 31.0) 30.7) 20.0, 37.2) 38.3) 38. 2) 35.8) 35.7) 35. 2) 36. 1| 36. 6) 36. 3 
17.7, 18.0} 17.6] 18.7) 20.0 188 18.5) 16.9 19. 3 20 9 20 V7. | 17 i} 17. 6 i 17.7) 18. 8) 18.1 
) . 2 = 7 %. 7 29 Zz a 2. 20. 2 | 7 FS Z 2). O} Zs ) 
Oe 443 26. 32. 58) 28 6 30 9) 3¢ ‘ 29. 6| 36.9) 52.0) 33.4) 26.3, 45.3) 60.4) 42.1 
32.9 44.1) 26.9) 23.1) 32.8) 35.8) 24. 6/23.5 | 30.9) 36.4) % | 82 | 
Z | _ 
9. 4| ms 9.3) 5.9 9.5) 9.7) 98 57 9.0) 91) 91) 8&7) BI) Bl) 56 90 8 9 9 0 
18 42) 42 25 3.4 32 3.2) : r 2 : 8 : S| qs 3 3 3.4) 5.3) 51) 5.0 
5 7 : | . bs & 4.9 . o i » 4 ) 0 5 
0.3 99} ° 7 ap ° 3) 20 O11 “ae 94] 9.5) 9.7) 8.6) 8.5) 8.6 9.41 9.7) 9.7 
9.9} 10.0 10.0 11.3; 10.9 11.2)---- 10. 5| 10.7 10.6) 9 i 6.9) 9 9 10. 1) 10.1) 10.0 
} | | | | | | . a aniial 
} 25 | | 2 23. 0| 23. 2 26. 4} 25.8) 25 
Tet et ae 187 ie : <7 a5 i“ tf i771 75 "7 2 32 9| 22.9] 23.1 
18.9! 18.7) 18.7 --2-5 19.6) 18.7 cat - i : | : 1 a eS oes tht ee 
.5| 101) 102 82 9G 88 So 8&5 9.9| 9.9) 9.7] 12.0| 10.4 10.4 11.9) 11.7) 14.8 
11.9] 99} 9 7)...--| 10.4) 10.4) 10.2). 9.9} 9.9) 9.7) 12.0) 1 1.9 7 14 
1.5) 17) 18) 09 1 , 1.8 + 1.2) 23) 3. ’ 3. i 2.6 3.0, 3 i 2.3) 25 25 
| 7 | 7 5| 6.61 7.0) 6.7] 6.0) 5.8) 5.8 
45) 6.9} 6.5)__.- 32 #47) 46....- | 3.9} 3.7] 3.5) 66) 7.0) 6.7). 0} 5.8) 5.5 
3. é 7 | } « 1 4 oS 6.6 9. 1 6.0 ca 
5.9 46 5.8)... 3.3) 39 4. 77771" i476 ia. 8| 13.8] 12 8| 12.4] 12.4 12.1] 12.3) 12.1 
14.5) 14.0) 14.4)..--- 16.0) 15.5) 15, 2)...-- © > ~ 3 ot + 2 . 7 eo ee 
14.2) 15.4 15, 2} -.--| 13. 8 14.4 14. 6 via -* 16.3 Fe er aies Pere et 
16.4| 17.2) 17. 4]....- | 15,2 *o 15, 4)....- | 17 2 18. 1) 18 | . 9) 18.5) 18. 5 7.6 18.2) 18 
| me te a 4 _ » 
2 é g5| ___| 194.1) 195.3/115.1| 11.3) 10.7) 10.5|..-_-| 13.4] 13.2) 13.2 
10.3] 108} 10.8) 63 10.7) iLO) 160/73) 10.1 10.1] 10.1} 9.9) 10.0, 10.0) 6.1) 9.9) 10.2) 10.2 

67 3| 67.91 67.9] 65.7) 79.7) 84.61 82.6) 50.0, 57.3) 59.4) 60. 4) 66.3) 66.5) 66.8) 52.5 60. 5) 60.3) 61.3 
40.4) 43.5| 43.6) 35.8 44.8) 46.3 48, ° 32, ° 36. 2 39. ‘ ne 35.0 35. 6 35. 31.3) 39. / 39. ‘ 40.7 

| 

‘ } TI | ». 5 > 2} 19.9) 15. 5) 15. 7) 18. 6} 16.5) 16.8 
21.3; 19.8} 19. 9}._... 18.9} 16.4) 15.7|--..-| 181] 16.5} 16.2) 19.9) 15.5) 15 6| 16. 5) 16 
0. 3t 17.4| 17.4|._--- 18.4) 14.9) 14.8)..---| 17.8) 13.7) 13.8) 17.8) 15,2) 165. 2| 18.7] 15. 6 15 

412.2) 214.7) 214.4)... 115. 7| 17.6) 117. 6|.._.- | 32.9, 33. 6) 37. 5) 34. 2) 31 7| 38. 8}... 32. 9 34 a| 34.4 
87.3) 54.2 —— 44.2) 34.1 at akan 44.3) 39. 1| 37. 8) 41 1) 28. 6 os 51. 6) 46 . 

! | | | | ; 








? Per pound, 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded 
















































































| Seattle, Wash. Springfield, I. | Washington,» ¢ 

Article Unit Mar. 15— Feb. | Mar.| Mar.| Feb. |Mar. Mar. 15— Feb. Mar 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 115, | 15. 
1913} 1993 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1923 | 192! 1924 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cr | cy, 
Sirloin steak -..........- Pound 30.0) 31.9] 32.4) 31.0; 32.8) 33.7) 26. 4) 41.6) 45.5 49 5 
Round steak ...........-|....- 25.9) 27.2) 27.8) 29.8) 32.4) 329) 23. 1) 35.0) 36.0) 36) 
ea eee ae 24.5) 25.0) 26.2) 22.5) 22.5) 22 5) 21. 0) 33. 2] 33. 3) 33 - 
Chuck roast. ...........|....- 16.4] 17.3] 18.0] 18.2) 19.9} 199) 16.6) 22.3] 22 4 0, 
PN owcbik nkncdhin dhbaliiincdod 13.1] 13.8) 13.9) 12.2); 128 12.7) 11. 7] 12. 0} 12.8! 13.4 
Dock age... ..------- 33.4] 30.9) 30.6] 24.5) 22.8) 24.1) 21.9) 31.2) 26 & o79 
Bacon, sl .. 47.7| 45.2} 44.8) 38.0) 36.7] 37.3) 25. 4) 38.1) : 1.9 

Ham, sliced 49.3} 49.6) 48.3} 42.9) 43.3] 43.0) 28. 6) 54.5 9 
"YR SR GE do 34.0} 33.2) 34.6 38.1) 37.9] 40.7] 21. 4) 39.9) 39.9) 40 3 
Saad a Lae aed do 31.3} 33.3) 33.7) 31.6 32.7| 32 3} 221) 41.0) 35.4) 299 
Salmon, canned, red... .|_..-- 31.0} 30.3) 30.3) 33.5) 34.9) 34 6)_____ 27.8) 27.8! 27.9 
NN uit ni cading Quart a 13. 12.0; 120 11.1) 125 125) 901140) 1 15.0 
Milk, evaporated_-._....| 15-160z. can 11.1] 10.7; 107) 129) 128) 12 9)._...] 12.0) 12 4) 124 

a, on eneste Pound b 61.3{ 57.0) 57.0} 57.6) 60.7) 58.3 1} 62. 0} 64. 1) 60 
Oleomargarine.--........|..... d 28.8} 30.5) 30.5) 287} 32.1] 31. 6)..... 29. 1] 30 2 30. 
Nut margarine.__.......}____- 28.71 30.1) 29.8} 281) 20.9 30,0)____- 27.3) 28.6) 92.2 
_ ete SRE AE SS SS se ae 35.9] 36.0) 35.5) 38.5) 38.9] 38.0) 23. 5) 39.1) 39. 4) 38.3 
BR, ad ee IL a 19.1; 19.2} 18.8) 16.9 18.0] 17.6 14. 6] 17.0) 17.2) 167 
Vegetable lard substitute}____- 24. 9 27.4} 27. 23.7; 28.0) 27. 6)____- 23. 3} 25. 2) 24.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..... Dozen 4 33.8} 38.8} 30. 34.0; 50.5; 29.7} 22, » 35. 9) 5: 348 
die 5 os a ioe Pound 86 98 @& 9.3) 102 102 6.5) 82) 9.0) 90 
ERT AGN, REELS A BSS 47 42 42 6.0 45 46 3.6 51) 4 4.8 

pS See ee ware 4. 0) 4. 4, 44 65H 6&0 2 3.8) 4.2) 4 
J OS eos Sere 8.7; 88 8&7) 10% 108) 107).._.. 9.1) 9 9] 
Gann Gees. ........<5- 8-oz. pkg-... 11.7}; 11.6] 11.7; 101) 10 i @. . is. 9. ‘| 9.4) 94 

Wheat cereal___......... 28-02 25.0} 25.3} 25.4) 26.3) 25.3) 25,3/..._- 24. 4! 24.0) 2 
a LE ee Poun 18.3} 18.2) 18. 19.8} 20.0) 19. 8____- 21. 8} 21.0) 2 
ES ay ie Ey Bee 10.9} 11.8) 11.7; 10.1) 10.0) 10.5) 9 4) 10.4) 10 2 
ila SSE, Seta 10.8} 10.3) 104) 121 94) O3-...-1 11.7) 9 9.6 
a lp rag OES a hl a 1.5 2. 4 2.4 20 25 2 L& 2.6; 2 2.8 
ee £656. ib .....2445i- a 4.7 48 4 5.6) 7.1 1 lewtind 5.8) 6 6.3 
A oS dnd tb abe adh d 5.9 6.2) 6 7.6 5&5 GO... 9.0) 6.7) 7.8 
Beans, baked _---..___-.-- No. 2 can _..|---... 15.3) 16.2) 16.2) 18.3) 18.2) 18.2).._-. 11. 8) 1) 8 
Corn, canned... .......-}..--- Sl a 16.7| 17.6) 17. 147) 149) 148). _- 15. 0} 14 7 
1. eee Gee OG, dicalcn noe 18.2}; 19.5; 19, 17.9% 181) 18 1)----- 15, 7} 1¢ 
Tomatoes, canned... .._|..._- i eS 195. 8}115.91116.4 14.7) 144) 144... . 11. 6; 10 0 
Sugar, granulated ______- Poa... 6.1; 10.9) 10.8) 108) 12 11.5) 11. 5.0 95) 9 9.8 
yn aay = ill PISS at, sta. a 50. 66.0} 74.5) 74.8 7h 2) 77.5) 77. 5} 87. 5 76,2) 77.3 76.5 
RE ES RS Bt A ee ao 28.0) 39.3) 40.9) 48.4) 39.0 37.8] 38.5) 28.8) 35.4) 34 6.9 
) eae oy * ye: See 18.0] 14.2) 143 20.6, 120 18 8)...-- 22, 8} 19.3) 19,2 
BD is 650d indeed eee Sra: eat 18.6] 15.4] 15.6) 20.1) 168) 16 5)....- 17,9} 15.4 15.0 
IM, sin ie nda dda io D&zen -..-..}...-- 245, 7| 215.8) 215.7) 911. 4) 211. 7/212 7) _-_- 37. 3} 39.4, 40.0 
Sb ditthinckdweocobsainabes _. er meet 47.9) 41.4] 40. ‘| 53.9] 37.3] 36. 2)....- 46, 3) 41 5} 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 
TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 


in the retail cost of food’ in March, 1924, compared with tlie 
average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1923, and in February, 
1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods. ese cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage chanyes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 


each city.® 





7 For list of articles, see note 2 P. 29. 

8 The consumption figure used from J anuary, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is «ven 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which \ave 
been used for each month beginning with January, 192i, are given in the MONTHLY LaBorR REVIEW (0t 
March, 1921, p. 26. 
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ffort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the ‘month of March 99.6 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
le were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
» following-named 46 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
ane in his report in time for his prices to be included in the cit Vv aver- 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, olumbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Roc k, Louis- 
ville, Los Angeles, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York. Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savan- 
nah, Seranton, Seattle, Springfield, and Washington, Dp <. 
The following summary shows the willingness with which the 
merchants responded in March, 1924: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH, 1924 








| 


| (ieographical division 
| 





Item — | a 
7: seamen North south | North Sou We 
Atlantic | Atlantic Central | Central | ""° , 
| 
Percents ge of reports received _.......... 99. 6 99. 7 9 100 100 99 
Number of eities in each section from which 
every report was received e oe 46 13 5 i4 a) 5 








TasLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MAROGH, 1924 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1924, MARCH, 1923, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 





— ee es 


























Percentage increase ercent: | Percentage increase anes 
March, 1924, com- | Per Cres a March, 1924, com- \ aennte 7 
pared with— March, pared with— | March, 
City | 1924, Cit | 1924, 
ry | compared compared 
" . with ™ with 
1913 —— | February, | 1913 —— February, 
— 1924 | et 1924 
Atlanta......-. 40 rT 3 Minneapoli $3 l 2 
Baltimore______- 49 | l 2 Mobile__ : l 2 
Birmingham ____. 47 2 +4 2 Newark 42 l 3 
BONBON... cocotii nll 46 | 1] 3 New Haven . 45 | 2 
e+ ates ek ee 0. 2 3 New Orleans 13 2 2 
Buffalo_- ae 47 | 0.3 4 New York _...-. 17 1] 4 
| i a, a 1 3 ea 3 Cf 2 
Charleston, 8.C 49 2 2 Omaha 42 | B4 2 
Chieago..........4 52 4 2 Peoria_ — 4 3 
Cineinnati______- 43 | 3 2 Philadelphia... 44 | 19.1 3 
Cleveland__..___- 42 1 3 Pittsburgh -.---__; 45 | 0.3 3 
oo: ipa a 4 3 Portland, Me + 1} 2 
DOD sn cttintieiieccte! 43 | 3 1 Portland, Oreg___| 30 | 2 1 
Denver... .....-. 31 1 2 Providence 47 | 12 3 
Detroit........... | 43 l 3 Richmond 52 19,2 2 
Fall River... ___- 44 | 12 3 Rochester re 1] 4 
iC” SSS ig aS 1 1 St. Louis 45 2 2 
indianapolis _____} 38 1 3 Bt. Paul Se ae Oe 0.2 2 
Jacksonville_____- om 39 | 2 3 Salt Lake City_--_| 22 0.4 2 
7 insas City_____| 40 | l 2 San Francisco____| 41 | 5 1 
Little Rock. .___- 35 | i2 3 Savannah........)...- 1} 2 
Los Angeles_____. 40 | 6 3 Scranton a 47 12 3 
Louisville... ..... 35 | 3 | 2 Seattle _ 38 | 4 i 
Manchester. _____ 44 | 1} 0.3 Springfield, Ill. 4 3 
Memphis... ..___ 37 |} am 3 || Washington, D. C; 49 | 0.31 3 
Milwaukee._____- 48 3 OI 3 
i i 
' Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’ AVE! 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal «oy 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, March 15, 1923, and February (5 
and March 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of {\). 
cities from which prices have beenobtained. Prices forcoal are secur. = 
from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are receiy o(. ™ 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices aye Col 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales . 
for household use. Pel 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of (|, 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote ms 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household ise. Per 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where an ~ 
extra handling is necessary. pda 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1923, AND FEBRUARY 15 AX} | 
MARCH 15, 1924 be 
| ; 
| 1913 1923 1924 anes 
City, and kind of coal i —— - | 
| Jan.15 | July15 | Mar.15 | Feb. 15 M 
~ 1 : | a A ~ Bit 
United States: e 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Ar 
aah seme aie nla $7.99 | $7. 46 $15. 49 $15. 73 $15.73 
Se n.ch ddnnsetiphalininecen cts 8. 15: 7. 68 15. 52 15. 71 | 15. 70 Bi 
abs cb» nincdeeadancennnieetind 5. 48 | 5. 39 | 11. 08 9. 80 9. 58 Los Al 
} | | Bi 
Atlanta, Ga.: Louis’ 
ND 4 Ws 5. elie « dthcbdecudees 5. 88, | 4,83 | 10. 40 8.13 Bi 
Baltimore, Md.: 1 ancl 
Pennsylvania anthracite— re 
a a ae See “2.0 17,24 116. 25 116.75 | 
Nn oe sce secre 17.93 17.49} 116. 25 116, 50 | 
ll EN TRE RR Cai, EE SIG oy ae 10. 40 7. 95 fem] 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bi 
RS EES" ps 4. 22 | 4.01 | 8. 39 8. 23 | RS ihw 
Boston, Mass.: Ps 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ss Re ee 8. 25 7. 50 | 16. 00 | 15. 30 | {) 
es cance 8. 25 7.75 | 16. 00 15. 30 | z Bi 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Minn 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— Pi 
a. sche a ate ee a eee ae Oe oe 16. 50 16. 13 | “( 
RE Sr a EY” ee ae 16. 50 16. 13 6. i 
Buffalo, N. Y.: B 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— Mobil 
en fe ee oo a epee 6.75 6. 54 13. 24 13. 66 | f3 ae 
OS RR FR 6. 99 6. 80 13. 24 13. 66 | 13. 63 Newa 
Butte, Mont.: P 
i | ees Se ee eee 10. 97 11. 28 | 0, 8 
Charleston, 8. C.: | ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— New 
Ep Ts ee 17,75 117, 50 1 17. 00 P 
i a aps TRS 18. 50 1800} 117.10 117.10 1) 
SR a a 16.75 16.75 | 12. 00 12. 00 00 
Chicago, IL: New 
Pennsylvania anthracite— P 
Se ee eee 7. 80 16. 18 17. 00 16, 75 
lic sd Mivacausudeananiedll 8. 25 8. 05 | 16, 05 17. 00 f 
__..__ RaSepeereparneerarer 4. 97 4. 65 | 9. 96 8.73 8. 5f L 
Cincinnati, Ohio: New 
Seb OL oe 3. 50 3. 38 | 9, 35 8. 50 72 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRL Siti nant nth bok ouicdll 7. 50 7. 25 | 15. 75 15. 41 15.41 Norf 
be inik DRiinecncidicinsnonsoll 7.75 7. 50 | 15. 75 15. 41 15. 4 I 
ll a a empamencet 4.14 4.14 11. 27 8. 60 42 
Columbus, Ohio: 
ESE TR SFP ee 9. 76 7. 28 7.24 ! 
? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ip 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September is<11°s 
ofthe MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. Since Jyne, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mont!) 
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\VYERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, ETC.—Continued 











1913 1923 1924 





City, and kind of coal aaa GER ~|—————- | 
Jan.15 | July15 | Mar.15 | Feb.15 | Mar. 15 








)a Pex.: 
g rkansas anthracite— 
1 he eae ane en . $17. 63 $18. 00 $17. 75 
(| Pituminows. ...-...--..-....-.------ $8. 25 $7. 21 | 15. 38 14. 68 14. 68 
‘ Denver Colo.: ' | 
re Cole rado anthracite— N | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_______- ; §. 88 9. 00 | 17. 25 | 16. 75 16. 75 
Se Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__._.-.....-. &. 50 | &. 50 17. 25 | 16. 75 | 16. 75 
; itunes 64 omaweccaschesccece §. 25 4. 88 | 10. 76 10. 75 | &. 51 
eS etroit, Mich.: 
Pepnsylvania anthracite— 
Stove..--- ee 8. 00 | 7.45 16, 00 15, 88 | 5 88 
lf Chestnut MESS ah ee ee &. 25 7. 65 16. 00 15. 88 | 15. 88 
! oo pape Say 5. 20 5. 20 11. 54 9, 63 9. 5% 
C Fell River, Mass.: | 
e isylvania anthracite— 
j Stove , — R. 25 7. 4: 16. 50 16. 00 16. 00 
rt Chet... .- enc eee-------- , 8. 25 7. 61 16,17 15, 92 | 16. 00 
iston, Tex.: j 
n on ee ee on a Poca ae 12. 50 13.17 13.17 
ndianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) Stove ee &. 95 &. 00 15. 75 16. 75 16. 75 
I) Eg a v.15 &8. 25 15. 75 16. 75 16. 75 
. ie nnd baknae nadewnemaane “ 3. $1 3. 70 9, 24 7.21 7.12 
; ksonville, Fla.: 
OE ee ee ; 7. 50 7. 00 15. 00 13. 00 13. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
\rkansas anthracite— 
in cn www eneae wees erg ib ocadiaien ‘ 16. 93 16. 36 16. 14 
Stove, No. 4 Af. EIS as ee ae. | | Ho ; 17. 88 17. 38 | 17. 25 
a ccaichicmerw aes = 4.39 | 3. 94 8. §2 8. 52 &. 46 
tle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
73 Set et ae 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
70 EE iitncncdicocuevencos - 6. 00 5. 33 11, 50 11. 67 11. 33 
3 tos Angeles, Calif.: 
NL a . PP Pe: 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 15, 00 15. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous.......--- areas Garo. 4. 20 4. 00 10.13 8. 7% 8.73 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove....... > ee 10. 00 &. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 
TE Se a aa 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 17, 00 17. 00 
femphis, Tenn.: 
a a, 14.34 24,22 9. 41 7.93 7. 93 
5 Mihwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove__. &. 00 7.85 16. 63 16. 68 16. 68 
d a 5 ae o &. 25 8.10 16. 61 | 16. 59 16. 59 
4 a ae De ae 6. 25 5.71 2. 66 9, 99 10. 04 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
A A 5 te a a a3 9. 25 9. 05 17. 90 18. 14 18. 12 
‘ LE TS Se P 9. 50 9. 30 17. 93 18. 08 18. OY 
ES nes 5. 89 5.79 13. 39 11. 33 11.04 
Mobile, Ala.: 
3 SE a a a 11. 00 11. 07 11. 07 
3 Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8 8 Ee Ga ee es 6. 50 6. 25 12. &3 3. 45 3. 45 
OS A es ae oe 6.75 6. 50 12. 83 3. 45 13. 45 
New Haven, Conn.: 
0 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Nee a re 7. 50 | 6. 25 15.75 16. 00 16. 00 
0 | Se RE IES SE IRS SP 7. 50 | 6. 25 15.75 16. 00 16. 00 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
5 ES A se oe 10. 00 10. 00 | 21. 75 22. 00 22. 00 
) “ST a ee ae 10. 5 10. 50 21. 75 21.75 22. 00 
0 eR 2 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 21 11. 43 11.14 
New York, N. Y.: 
? Pennsylvania anthracite— 
lle Ra ae 7.07 6. 66 14.13 14.13 14. 33 
I 7.14 6. 80 14. 13 14, 13 14. 33 
Norfolk, Va.: 
| Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) es a> Pe acd iseseabeccuae 17. 00 | 16. 00 16. 00 
TT, rs: 17. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
Die 2 et eee jn hE ARR 13. 19 | 8. 97 9. 00 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, ETC .— 
= meee iat | 
1913 1923 )2 r lat 
City, and kind of coal = ee —; een 
Jan. 15 July15 | Mar.15 Feb. 15 nd § 
— ‘te I--———————_-———__ | —_—_—_|—_+- 1922 
Omaha, Nebr.: Q 
i AE. lh Pa itt RR SP re $6. 63 | $6. 13 $11. 16 | $10. 22 “i 
Peoria, Ill.: | | the 
ESS) Ceres oem ee a Sept I Rar. 7. 02 | 6. 47 , “ee 
Philadelphia, Pa.: U 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Qj] 
Stove.....- aa fo tee oh RR I Pa! | 17.16 ' 16. 89 | 1175.1 .vK 7) ; 
EE le oh 4 EES oe 17, 38 | 17,14 | 115 115,71 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | - 
Pennsylvania anthracite— vue 
Stove___-. 4 Ee oe 17, 94 | 17.38 | 1 18. 00 | 117. 00 
Chestnut - = Wiedich o- 18. 00 | 17. 44 | 117.75 | 117. 00 
Bituminous__._..__- MB cede: £0 FT TPR UL Ghee. 33.16 | 33. 18 | 8. 46 | 7. 39 
Portland, Me.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.._...... Soke Sn te Oe pe Sere Pe se 15, 84 | 16. 56 
RAMEE: Bie Ric Tae Bit SPR ee Seren, Epi heal 15, 84 16, 56 | 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
Bituminous____.____- Pi Boe. DR 8, ag 9.79 9. 66 14. 48 13. 72 Ry 
Providence, R.1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
el ott lic ses Andie eatin <> fees ctmee gat $8.25 | 47.50 #15. 50 416.35 
8 I Se. ED Be Nighes $8.25 | 47.75 | 415. 50 416.35 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
a RE pl er 8.00 | 7.3 16. 50 | 16. 50 
Chestnut__..__- Pee eS 8. 00 7. 25 | 16. 50 | 18, 50 | 
| RTA iv ER ra Se | 5. 50 | 4.94 13. 39 11. 32 | 
Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
i , oe BPS Benin | PA eres . 13. 45 | 14, 10 
EEE a a Lee, eee eae 2 a ek SE 13. 45 | 14. 10 
St. Louis, Mo.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NN eT ton BE 8. 44 w.F 16. 44 | 17.13 
| lie: eke ata Gam 8. 68 | 7. 99 | 16. 44 | 17. 38 
hp IRE Seven A Bow slip, 3. 36 | 3. 04 8. 30 7.19 
St. Paul, Minan.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
SOR ee oe 9. 20 | 9. 05 | 17. 67 | 18. 14 
SE re —- 9.45 | 9. 30 17. 64 18. 69 
| ll Beth, SER, A 6. 07 | 6. 04 | 13.85 | 11, 53 
Salt Lake City, Utah: | 
Colorsdo anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed________- 11. 00 | ty ees oe 17. 50 | 
Stove, 3 and & mixed________- 11. 00 | 1. 50 | 15. 00 4.25 | 
TE PET PE, 5. 64 | 5. 46 | 8, 69 | 8. 48 
San Francisco, Calif.: | L 
New \fexico anthracite— 
i i tM, 17. 00 17. 00 | 26. 75 26. 50 ¥ 
Colorade anthracite— | 
NE a tne om 17.00 | 7. 00 | 24. 38 | 24. 50 ' 
TES Renta En ep 12. 00 | 12. 00 17.90 | 17.33 e 
Savannah, Ga.: | | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ' 
_ SP aS Brrr as es ee oe as = oe 517.05 517.05 
a tii ad lat GR ba 5 ie RR 52 7h iat | =: 8.17. 05 5.17.05 | 
is citsinredebrelinehswntbitione d-<arcipebsaueenccabetens | $13.67 $12.20} 
Scranton, Pa.: I 
Pennsy)vania anthracite— | | Be 
tt acddutiiiibancscocss<ceh <5 4. 25 4.31 | 9. 82 | 10. 53 | I 
St inatnenniramerneturthimeest 4. 50 | 4. 56 9. 82 10. 53 | Nn 
Seattle, Wash.: Ml 
I icc cnndabbuhh«=<sccendiu dy § 7.63 $7.70 * 10. 26 $ 10, 24 in 
Springfield, Lil.: I 
li i nsenecstniandignassabebiods ae aoe 4. 98 4. 55 | N 
Washington, D. C.: Se 
Pennsylvania anthracite— j 0 
NR k,n nie daieakh use ou cidliind 17.50 17, 38 115.91 116.18 : N 
RS nt CIC: My 17, 65 | '7. 3 115.91 116.10 ) . 
EE TIRE ASR. OE “ait ae aes are eam 1 10, 62 19. 00 | N 924— 
Sat wert & J; 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. : 
§ Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds). , 
4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or ba B 


the coal into the cellar. 


§ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton i 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

6 Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; 
1923, $1. 25, and February and March, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included in the pric: 


Pe ter TOS oe 
ale ek 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 to 
\g22, and for each month of 1923, and January, February, and March, 
i924. An average price for the year 1913 has been made from 
the averages for January and July of that year. The average prices 
for each month have been divided by this average price for the year 
1912 to obtain the relative prices. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
eoal. have been taken from the table. 


GE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COALIN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO MARCH, 1924 





























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash | Bitum 
1r and month wtove Chestnut 
Ee Ce st ee . Average Relative 
Average Relative | Average Relative price DP 
price price | price price 

, verage for year - --- $7. 73 100 $7.91 | 100 $5. 43 ”) 
MPT J dcin che, a 7. 99 103 8.15 103 5. 45 ol 
ne ape a 7. 46 97 7. 68 97 5. 39 “WY 
i ee Se ae 7. 80 101 8. 00 101 5. 97 110 
7. 60 ys 7. 78 oS 5. 46 10l 
fo 5 Se 7.83 | 101 |} 7. 99 i} 5. 71 105 
ees a 7. 54 G8 | 7.73 | Qs 5. 44 100 
ae 7.93 103 &. 13 108 5. 69 105 
De 4 $. 12 105 8, 28 105 | 5. 52 2 

-“ j } i 
ynuary 9, 29 120 | 9. 40 119 | 6. 96 128 
Sa aioe bs i 9. 08 118 | 9. 16 116 | 7. 21 i33 
lary. », 88 | 128 10. 03 127 7. 68 | 141 
EE 9. 96 | 129 | 10, 07 127 | 7.92 146 
uary ' 11. 51 149 | 11. 61 47 | 7. 90 | if 
“Were: ODE F | i2. 14 | 157 | 12, 17 154 8. 10 | i9 

- | } | 
lary 12, 59 | 163 12. 77 161 | 8.81 | 162 
July... 14, 28 | 185 14. 33 181 | 10. 55 | 194 
J CC, ES | 15, 99 | 27 16. 13 204 | 11. 82 | 218 
<The a ew abe | 14. 90 | 193 14. 95 189 | 10. 47 | 1933 
pl SSS 14. 98 | 194 15. 02 190 9. 89 | 182 
| Ea) CN he 14, 87 192 14. 92 i189 9. 49 | 175 

123 | i 
LL ee aaa ae 15. 43 | 200 15. 46 195 | 11, 18 | 206 
Febemer eer. 2... occescnsss. 15. 55 | 21 15. 53 196 11, 14 205 
J > eas Gael 15, 52 | 201 15. 49 196 11. 03 203 
VO aS aes Gen 15, 07 195 15, 07 190 10. 46 | 192 
_ A Sent | 14, 96 194 14. 96 189 10 08 185 
oS La ie ate 14, 98 | 194 14. 95 189 10. 04 | 185 
\ Serre eeus wa 15. 10 195 15. 05 190 10. O04 | 185 
ae SS Se 15, 19 | 197 15. 15 191 9. 94 | 183 
Bemee. ..... cevcamebews 15, 26 | 198 15. 21 192 9, 99 | 14 
i” St ee as ae 15, 82 | 205 15. 78 199 10.11 | 136 
. = eae 15, 86 | 205 15, 81 200 10. 05 | 185 
DeceGTceuass......5..- 15, 83 | 205 15. 79 200 9, 93 | 183 

1924— 
0 ae 15,77 | 204 15. 76 199 9, 75 | 179 
,. sneer 15. 73 | 204 15, 71 198 | 9, 80 | 180 
Mi ictlckisdeneaontee> | 15, 72 | 204 15.70 198 | 0. 53 | 175 
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TREND IN RETAIL PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1914, TO MARCH, 19: 





ANTHRACITE , CHESTNUT 
(AVERAGE PRICE FOR 19/3= 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States @ 


HIE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubie feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

vas have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 
For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural “and manu- 
Hfactured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 


charge for service. 





T Ag E FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON 






































iP RIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, MARCH 15 AND DECEM 
BER a 1922, MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND 
AL RC H 15, 1 1924, BY CITIES 
—— y | ong 
9 Apr. Apr. _ \Apr wg — | Apr. | May) Mar.|Dec. Mar. June —_ Dec. |Mar. 
City 15, | 15, | 115, 115, 115, | 25, | 15, | 15, | 15, 5, | 15, | 15, 
1913 1914 1915 1916 siz] 19s 1919 1920 | 1921 | | 1922 | 1922 1923 | 1923 1953 | 1923 | | 1924 
| | 
AtleatS . .0nonnamee $1. 00/$1. 00'$1. 00 $1. ols oo)si. 00 $1. 15/81. i. 90 $1. 6 pes ge age 65'$1 55/$1. 55 
BRaltimore_...-.-- 00} .80, .80 .75) .75| .75) .75) .75| .75| .92] .92 .92| .92) .85) .85] .85 
Rirmingham__.--} 1.00) .95 95 ‘= asl 95 05 . 95) . 88} . 88} .80 .80 80 80! 80) 8 
Re RIL . 82) .82) .80 .80} .80! 85) 1.02) 1.07] 1.42) 1.34) 1.30 1.25) 1.25 1. 25) 1. 25] 1. 20 
Bridgeport...-..- | 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.10) 1. 10)! 1.30) 1, 60) 1.50 1.50) 1.50 1. 50) 1, 50) 1.50 
| | i | } / 
pepiie. 2 20 de, 1. 00} 1.00! 1.00 1.00) 1.00!) 1. 00) 1. 45] 1. 45] 1. 45] 1. 45). eee meee , ee 
Butt ..-------} 1. 50} 1. 50} 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50} 1. 5O} 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10 2. 10) 2.10, 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10 
Charleston... -- _| 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10; 1. 10) 1. 00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 25) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55 1.55) 1.55 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
Chicago... | .80) .80} .80 .80) .80) .76) .94) . 90) 1.29) 1. 20) 1.20 1. 20) 1.20 1.17) 1.17) 1.17 
veland....-..-| . 80} .80} .80 .80} .80) .80) .80} .80) .80) .80} .80 .80) .80 1.25) 1.25) 1.25 
| } | | | 
 ——— asi .80} .80 .80 80) 85! .95) .95) . 95 ' .95) .95 .95) .95 .95! 95) 05 
Detroit..........-| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .79) .79| .85) .79) .79) .79) .79| .79) .79| .79 
Fall River... -...- | .80) .80) .80) .80) .80 95) . 95) 1. 05) 1.25) 1.15) 1.15) 1. 15) 1.15) 1. 15) 1. 15) 1.15 
He uuston eel 1.00 1.00 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 00] 1.00) 1.00) . LOO) 1.09 1. 9) 1. 09' 1. 09) 1. 09) 1. 09} 1. 09) 1. 09 
Indiapapolis...._| .60) .55) .55) .55) .55) .55) .60) .60) .90) py 20)? 1.20)? 1.15)? 1.15]? 1.15)? 1.15 
| | 
Jacksonville______} 1. 201 1. 20) 1. 15) 1.15) 1.15) 1 as} 1. 25] 1. 50} 1. 75! 1. 1. 65! 1.65) 1.65) 1. 65} 2. ad 2. 40 
Manchester - _-| 1. 10) 1. 10} 1. 00} 1. OO} 1. OO} 1. 00) 1. 10) 1. 10)5 1.504 1.40)2 1.40)3 1.40)% 1.40)% 1.40)8 1.40) 1.30 
Memphis 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. OO} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00}! 1.10} 1. 35) 1. 35) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20, 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20 
Milwaukee... _-.- 751 .75| .75| .75| .75) .75) .75| .75| .90! .90) .98) .98} .98 .95) .95) .95 
Minneapolis.....| .85| .30| .80| .77] .7 ad 95; .95) 1.28 1.02) .99 1.03 1.05 ua an 1. 00 
Mobile... 1.10 1. 10} 1.10) 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.10) 1.35) 1.35 1.80 1.80! 1.80) 1.80, 1.80, 1.80) 1.80) 1.80 
Newark........-- 1.00) .90) .90} .90) .90] .97) .97| 1.15) 1.40) 1. 40) 1. 25) 1.25) 1.25 1 25| 1. 25] 1. 25 
New Haven.._..- 90} 90} . 90} .90} . 90} 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10)1 1.101 1.10) 1. 45) 1. 45] 1.45) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45 
New Orleans... -- 1. 10} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.30) 1. 30) 1. 30, 1. 45) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30 
New York......- . 84 .84| 83) .83) .83) .83) .85 7 1.96)¢ 1.28) 1.21) 1.21 1, 23) 1. 23] 1. 23] 1.23 
| } 
Norfolk ........-- 1. 00) 1. 00 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 60 1. 40 1. 45) 1. 35) 1. 40) 1.40) 1.35) 1.30) 1. 40 
Omaha 2 115] 1.15] 1.15! 1.00] 1.00) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.53).1. 40) 1.35] 1.35) 1.35 1.35] 1.35) 1.30 
or .90} .90) .90| .90) .85) .85) .85) . 85) 1. 20; 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20 
Philadelphia - _- | 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.00! 1. 00] 1. 00] 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00; 1.00) 1. 00 1. 00; 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 00 
Pittsburgh_...--- ! 1. 00} 1.00! 1. 00 1. 1. 00 og 10 | OO}; OO! OO] © | (*) | (°) (6) | (8) 
Portland, Me__-_-| 1.10 tad 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00] 1.00} 1.40] 1.40) 1.85 1.75) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55) 1.55 
Portland. Oreg.__| .95| .95| .95| .95) .95) .95! .95) .95, 1.67) 1.50) 1.43) 1.43) 1. 43) 1. 43) 1. 43) 1.43 
Providence.......| .85| .85! .85| .85) .85) 1.00) 1.30) 1.3011.25'1 1.251 1.15)! 1.10)! 1.05 1 1.05)! 1.05)! 1.05 
Richmond._...-_| .90} .90| .90} .80) .80| .80) 1.00) 1.00 1.30 1.30) 1. 30} 1. 30) 1.30, 1. 30) 1.30) 1.30 


Rochester.......-| .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| .9571.05) 1 10) 1.05] 1.05} 1.05 1.00! 1.00} 1.00 


Bt. Lonis.........| 80) . 80 75! .75| . 85) 1.08! dal 1.05! 1.00] 1.00 1.00 1.00) 1.00 























; . 75 

Paul_. .95| .90} .90} .85) .85| .85) .85| .85 1.00, 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) .85 .85) .85) .85 
Sait L ake City__- 90} .90) 90} .90, .90} .90} 1. 10) 1.30.9 1.52.8 1.528 1.52) 1.52)? 1.52 § 1.52)8 1.52) 91.5: 
San Francisco....| .75) .85) .85) .85) .85) .85) .95) 1.05) 1.04) .92) .92) .92) .92 .92) .92) 1.00 
Savannah........|-..-. es ree Eee Fue Se Se 1. 25) 1. 60 1. 60) 1. 45) 1. 45} 1. 45 a = 1. 45 
Seranton_........ 95) 98) 95} .95| .95] 1.15) 1.30! 1.30 1.70) 1.70) 1. 60) 1.60) 1.60 1.60) 1.60) 1.50 
Seattle... _.....- 1,00! 1.00) 1.00] 1.00! 1.00] 1.25] 1.25) 1.55, 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55] 1.55 1.55) 1. 55) 1.55 
Springfield, I___| 1.00! 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10, 1. 40) 2. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40) 1.35 1 35) 1. 35) 1. 35 
Washington,D.C_| .93) .93 .93 - 93) 80} .90} .95) .95 1.25) 1.10) 1.05) 1.05) 1.05 1. 06) -— 1. 00 





' Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 

*The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal! court, and is subject to final decision by 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 

* Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 

‘The prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 24 cents 
pe t d: iV. 

' The price of one company included in this average has an additional! service charge of 23 cents per day. 
® Sale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
’ Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


a Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTBLY Labor REVIEW, 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD Use, ony 
APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, MARCH 15 AND Dicpy 
BER 15, 1922, MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923, 4 
MARCH 15, 1924, BY CITIES—Concluded 


Natural gas 











| | 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. }Apr. | Apr. |Apr. | Apr. |Apr. May|Mar.{Dec. Mar.| June Sept. D: 









































City 15, 115, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 1 ~ 
1913 | 1914 | 1915} 1916 | 1917} 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 | 1923 1923 | 1923 | 1 ya 
_ 
Buffalo... _- $0. 30190. 30/$0. 301$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30|$0, 35/$0. 35/$0. 35/$0. 42). | __- eee 
Cineinnati__...__} .30) aa ° . 30} . 30) .35) .35) .35) .35) . 50!$0. 50 $0. 50/$0. 50'$0. 50 80 0% 
Cleveland_...____|  . 30) ‘ 30) . 30) 230) 235) 135) 235) .40) 140) .40)1.45)1.45) 065 1g 
Columbus__....__|-----J..._- _.-.-|---_-| .30) .30} .30] .30) .30) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45 
Dallas............| .45) .45] .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .68] .68] .68 .68 - . 68 é 
| 
Kansas City, Mo] .27] .27| .27] .27| .30) .60) .80) .80)1.80)1.80)1.851.85 1.85 |1.85 1.5 
Little Rock......| .40} .40] .40) .40) .40} .40) .45]) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45 1. 
Louisville.._._.__|.....1 .62} .65] .65} .65} .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65| .65) .65 
Pittsburgh....._. S28 ‘28! [28 23 2a) 28} 235] 535] 545) 550) 550, 50). 50). 50 








Manufactured and natural gas mixed 














| | | | 
Los Angeles_____.|_....|...../$0. 68/$0. 68/$0. 63) $0. oalgo. 75)$0. 75)$0. 75,$0. 76)$0. 69)$0. algo. ealeo. 68' $0. | 
Buffalo__........- tosnefensecfonandfenencfone ns wenn afew ans coe ee eee +03) * 62 8.62.61, ° 62 
ete t ae | } 
1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. § Price includes a coal charge. 





From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices hive 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in ¢)) 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for Muay 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15, 1922 and 1923, and March 15, 1924. 
Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of exch 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas chance: 
but little until 1921. The price in March, 1924, showed an in- 
crease of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1923. 1» 
March, 1924, there was no change in price. 


AVERAGE ! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920; AND ON MAY 1), 
SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1921; MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, \\D 
DECEMBER 15, 1922 AND 1923, AND MARCH 15, 1924, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED 


[Average prices in April, 1913= 100] 














Average | Relative , Average | Rel 
Date | price price Date price | pri 

Age s TB TORR. 6. kk ~ 5 - ctw ho sd $0. 95 MO © dope. 26, 1081... ................ $1. 30 | 13 
Bs Bie Bin ccdndadciccbeded . 94 00 | Mar. 15, 1922. ................. 1, 29 6 
y | OR) ED 93 98 || Jume 15, 1922__............._.. 1. 29 136 
BE 1 Die 4c 4h. «bode do bk - 92 07 Sept. 15, 1022... ............... 1, 27 134 
pe CS) rae - 92 Lf B29) - ear 1. 27 134 
po errr - 95 100-8 Moar. .15, 1923... ............... 1. 26 133 
Be Tw 86 baduadrckinchet 1. 04 108 & June 15, 1038. ................. 1. 26 3 
SG. os oss 1. 09 ede ee he a, PPE Pe 1. 26 133 

> 2 ees Sa eee 1.32 139 f] Dec. 15, 10982... ccc. . Ute 1. 27 134 
Bae hh 0088 on sess Scieiss a 1.31 138 || Mar. 15, 1924.......0-2........ 1, 27 134 




















1 Net price 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


rTCHE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowaj, 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for speci! 


months, from 1913 to 1924. ed 


For the cities having more than one tariff for domestic consumers 
the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of the 1 
dences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand | 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been «})- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in exc), 
city, the explanation of these methods is given following the tab. 







FOR ELEC rRI¢ 


KILOWATT HOUR 


NET PRICE PER 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ELECTRICITY 63 
Determination of Demand 


ps BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per 

cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts: and 
power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the 
rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less 
than 1 horsepower. The imstallation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use 
of demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 
475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the 
winted tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installations 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average work- 
ingman’s home being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
eent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lightingload. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the ro eat: when not based on actual measure-°* 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined as 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 
per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 500 
watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 pe cent of the connected load, collediig small 


fans and heating and cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1924 


HE general trend of wholesale prices was downward in Mar:h. 

T according to mformation calla in representative mark». 

by the United States Department of Labor through the Buren, 

of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index number, whic) 

includes 404 commodities er price series, stands at 150 for March as 
compared with 152 in the preceding month. 

Large decreases from the February level of prices took place 
among farm products, due to declines in cotton and cotton sem, 
eggs, flaxseed, packers’ hides, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and tobacc., 
The decrease in the group as a whole was over 4 per cent. In tl! 
croup of foodstuffs the decreases averaged nearly 14 per cent, while 
in the cloths and clothing group they averaged 2} per cent. 

Smaller decreases took place among chemicals and drugs and amon 
house-furnishing goods. No change in the general price level was 
reported for the two groups of building materials aaa miscellanes is 
commodities. In the group of fuel and lighting materials and in 
that of metals and metal products prices m March were slighi|, 
higher than in February. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable dat» 
for February and March were collected, decreases were shown in 
155 imstances and increases in 8! instances. In 168 instances jo 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913100] 

















1924 
Group | March, 1923 —--— ear ha 
February | Marc! 
| 

eens 0055505. Jastas) ee ol dust LL a) 143 | 143 
Ea PL FOIA ail Det ney 143 143 
Ke SLE SETS TES ER REED res ETO eee eee ee 201 196 14 
Sa Sa a eS Sy EE 206 130 1s! 
Ee, SN ee dae de 149 | 143 144 
EST ROE TES Ep RE SY Te ee Cae ee OR a ee ey 198 182 
i ee thks codecconapab-okhs 135 131 ) 
Higpe-varmisnieg @eeds .... -. ele 185 176 175 
IIS «3 69 65 ~0d pe <n eee papper he ye -t--+-- ~~ apnetanel 127 113 
Al commodities. ............-- + Be penal Ake Ge MERE Lie te § : 159 152 | m 





Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measure! 
by changes in the index number, it is seen that the general level h:- 
declined over 54 per cent. In all groups prices were lower than 
in the corresponding month of last year, ranging from approximate! 
1} per cent in the case of foodstuffs to over 12 per cent in the cas« 
of fuel and lighting materials. 
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Effect of Change of Weights on Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


HE July, 1922, number of the Monruiy Lasor Review contained 
1 (pp. 59-62) a brief explanation of the revised index numbers of 
wholesale prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It was there explained that the revision consisted of (1) a regrouping 
of the commodities and the addition of a considerable number of 
new articles, and (2) the use of 1919 census data for weighting pur- 
poses in place of the 1909 census data formerly employed. Accom- 
panying the explanation was a table, a summary of which is given 
low, showing the revised index numbers for all commodities 
combined, in comparison with the former series for the period from 
January, 1913, to April,1922, when the old series was discontinued. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO APRIL, 1922 
{1913=100] 














Month 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 weed 1921 | 1922 
atin oe elles, « eet —|- _| 
| ! ry | 
ONG... .--. HRA LAL.. | 100); 100 99) 110) 15) 185 | 203; 248] 177/ 148 
RR 100 os 98; 113) 153 184 199 | 233] 170] 138 
‘ebruary: 
BE ee ae ee ee 100 99 101 112 156 186 97 | 249 167 1a 
eT ae aD | 100 99 99) 115] 157 | 186 19 232 | 160] 141 
March j 
Old series Ee op a en 99 99 99 | i114 16] iS7 201 | 253 162 | 152 
New series ; bicmie etek detee-waon 100 ge 99 119 162 187 106 234 155 
I _| YS 98 | 100 117 172 190 {| 203 | 2651 154 | 152 
eR eT eeregeaneaes | 100) 98! 99 | 121} 173) 190} 199] 245] 148 143 
May 
a... ot LO Abs Ua cose 98 98 101 | 118 182 190 | 207 | 272 | 151 
a eee ee eee eee | 99 97} 100| 122 83} 190 | 202; 247) 14 
"ne | | 
a ee 100 99 99} 119) 185] 193] 207) 260} 148 
a OTR See yy 97 99} 123 185} 191 203 | 243] 142 
Jul | | 
0 ES OP ee 100 100 101 | 119 is6 198 | 218 262} 148 
, ae ee ae ae 100 | 97 100 | 123 188 196 212 241 | 141 
August: | 
Old series : ——— A. 100 | 123 i85 | 202} 226) 250] 152 
New series 1s ie et ae 100 101 100 | 126 189 200; 216} 231] 142). 
September: | 
Old series .  tbbtueins 102! 104 99! 128] 183! 207; 220/ 242] 152 1_. 
New series ; 3 bedi took’ See 102 100 | 130 187 204 210 226} 141 
Uctoper: | | 
Old series Date 101; 99] 101 134 181 | 204; 223; 2251 150 
(ss eR eee es ; 101 | 97 102 136 183 202} 211} 211) 142 
November: | 
Old series ; ; ----| 101} 98] 103] 144] 183 | 206) 230] 207] 149 
SS TS a Se 100 97 104 146 183 203 | 217] 196 i4] 
December: 
Old series ........... ais ns i 99 98 | 106 146 182 206 238 189 149 
Se ES ar See ; 99 97 | 108; 149) 182; 202; 223) 179] 140 
Year: 
Old series ____._. spbiedenciaeel 100} 100; 101} 124] 176) 196 | 212 | 243] 153 
SE eee oe | 100 98 | 101 127 | 177 | 194] 206 | 226) 147 














On comparing the above figures it is seen that from 1913 to 1918 
the two series showed little divergence. In 1919 they moved far- 
ther apart, reaching the point of greatest separation in the summer 
of 1920. In 1921 their spread was materially lessened, this condition 
continuing to April, 1922, when the comparison ended. It is ob- 
served that while the two series harmonize quite closely over most 
of the period, a wide divergence is shown in certain months. At 
the peak of prices in May, 1920, the old index stood at 272 and the 
revised index at 247, a difference of 25 points. This and other 
marked discrepancies in the two series have led to some speculation 
as to what causes are responsible for the results noted. 
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The outstanding feature in the revision of the index numbers wy, 
the substitution of new weighting factors based on the 1919 cen, 
of production in place of the 1909 data formerly employed.  ‘{), 
has led to the assumption in some quarters that the differeseo 
between the two series are due wholly or in large measure to {|\9; 
cause. As a test of this theory the bureau has made certain 6). 

arisons in which the old and new weights have been applied |, 
identical lists of commodities, i. e., by retaining the old list of ¢om. 
modities but constructing the index numbers with the use of {hyp 
revised weights. In the following table the old and new weighting 
factors for the important group of farm products, as it stood prior to 
the revision, are shown. In the case of a few articles, where chance 
were made at the time of revision, a reallocation of the 1919 weicht, 
as published elsewhere by the bureau ' has been necessary in o\\o; 
that they might conform to the former list of commodities. 


1999 AND 1919 WEIGHTING FACTORS OF FARM PRODUCTS (UNREVISED || 




















Commodity ; 1909 weights 1919 weig! 
Cotton, middling, pounds: 
0 Se eS ae ee eee ee, 3, 606, 507, 000 3, 806, 02 . 
« ¢ Jae 1, 803, 253, 000 1, 903, 461. 0 
ES OS tae eee eee eee 20, 106, 000 22, 036, OF 
Grain, bushels: _ 
Barley, fair to good, malting._.__________________- 75, 301, 000 57 705 0M 
Corn, cash— 
Contract grades.....-............ , 184, 311, 000 164, 4 i 
Oe SE Se ee eee 276, 467, 000 246, 689, (0 
0 St a: SE ee 267, 860, 000 325, fi \ 
0 ET RS ee ee See eee ee 29, 521, 000 88, GOO. (KK 
Wheat, cash— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago ______- A. ee 26, 984, 000 31. 909. 1K 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago _- i... 124, 072, 000 146. 619. 0 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City._..__________- 248, 144, 000 293, 237, ( 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis________- 242, 859, 000 287, 17 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg__.______________- 41, 357, 000 48, 872, (MK 
Hay, tons: 
ee ee ee sp MBb nua ER 5, 029, 000 5, 72 
. = “S eer ae JS ' ; 5, 657, 000 6, 46 
Hides, pounds: 
ER ee ee a , 131, 362, 000 152, 92¢ 
ee eee ee pet. TR a 102, 804, 000 132, 90 
Packers, green, salted— 
Heavy native steers______- o£ Se i... aL. ' 614, 829, 000 743, 493, 0 
NS Sy ee en ape es) See ee 307, 415, 000 371, 747, OK 
Hops, pounds: 
New York State, prime to choice__...._______________- es 15, 502, 000 9, 539, 00 
Pacific coast... ___- ipebeeeu bed... sed. .¢.00)..1 Jd... 4.00i.- 32, 575, 000 20, 270, 0 
Livestock, for food, 100 pounds: 
Cattle, steers— 
ES ae Se. eee eee 41, 449, 000 45, 450, (0 
i . 2 —>=E Se re See a ee rae! BSN 82, 898, 000 90, 901, 00 
Hogs— 
SS RR RRS ERR eee oe eee eee | Bee! ae 19, 110, 000 32, 775, (0 
ESE no CSD SER he a oes eee 57, 329, 000 98, 327, 00 
Shee 
owes, poor to best ______ < Paes aS ~ bali. Gat 2, 300, 000 2, 259, (i 
ee eee &, 049, 000 7, 906, 00) 
eames, commen te beet. ace 2 ss oc sees te. a. ca. 1, 150, 000 1, 129, 009 
US eee eben + at pee 435, 777, 000 751, 982, (1) 
Poultry, live fowls, pounds: | 
oe a rae: ee Ragen ote eae ee 230, 400, 000 299, 223, 00 
nt , SEE eae ae ot Bete tee Se : 230, 400, 000 299, 224, (X) 
Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, 100 pounds.__.___._...........---.-- 11, 004, 000 15, 116, 000 





1 See Bul. No. 320: Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1921, pp. 241-259; Bul. No. 335: Wholesale prices, 15%)! 
1922, pp. 195-202. 
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Using the above list of commodities and the above weights, index 
numbers for the years from 1913 to 1921 have been computed as 
follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS (UNREVISED LIST), 
1913 TO 1921 


Computed with— 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
= ee a | Ay ip tantonge apcig z — ——— a7 
pT ED tte El A sii 100 103 | 105 122 189 220 234; 218 20 
Gade tenn omnes ‘ 100 103 105 122 189 220 233 215 12] 


From 1914 to 1918 the substitution of the new weights in place of 
the former figures made no difference in the results, notwithstanding 
ihe considerable difference in the old and new weights for certain 
commodities. In 1919, the year of peak prices for farm products, 
the index computed with the new weights fell one point below the old 
index. In 1920 the difference increased to three points, while in 1921 
the use of the new weights brought the index one point higher than 
the old index. 

A more striking test, perhaps, of the effect produced on the Bureau’s 
index numbers by the change of weights is afforded by the group of 
building materials. The old index numbers, and the new numbers as 
viven in the July, 1922, issue of the MonTHLy LaBor REVIEW, are 
as follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, FORMER 
LIST AND REVISED LIST, 1913 TO 1921 


| | ) | . = 


Series | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 | 1921 


| 
| 
ove arteries | . | | = ' 
Old series Oe Oe 100; 97 94; 101) 124] 151 92 | 308 196 
New series am 100 92 94/ 12] 157/ 172! 2 264 165 


From the above table it is seen that the new index number was 5 
points below the old series in 1914, that it increased to a maximum of 
33 points above the old series in 1917, and that it sank to 44 points 
below the old series in 1920 and 31 points below the old series in 1921. 

In seeking an explanation of the wide divergences here shown, 
the 1919 weights were applied to the list of building materials as it 
stood before revision. This list, together with the old and new 
weights, follows: 


199 AND 1919 WEIGHTING FACTORS OF BUILDING MATERIALS (UNREVISED LIST) 





Commodity 1909 weights 1919 weights ! 
Brick, common, 1,000: 
Cerne, SOOMEGD. . . 8g so ie coc se-oo--e- 3, 264, 000 | 1, 518, 000 
Cincinnati, red, building -_-_-_- AM SER E . S a aT e ae 3, 264, 000 1, 518, 000 
New York, red, domestic, building....-.-...........-....-.. 3, 264, 000 1, 518, 000 
Cement, Portland, domestic, barrels: 
P@. Ge meeest moar Ciliongo.. .... <2... ncn ces ccwescees 65, 435, 000 86, 141, 000 


lass: 


Plate, polished, glazing, square feet— 
24, 861, 000 | 28, 808, 000 





ER Ee Ee EY Sa Lee 
5 to 10 square feet _ - Lo taneharnuaieabaned 24, 861, 000 | 28, 808, 000 
Window, American, single, 50 square feet 
ee ¥ st lei Al eee ee 3, 461, 000 3, 689, 000 
ae S18) 1S A ee pee Fide. -pbediivhoaddatddeads 3, 461, 000 3, 689, 000 
' The 1919 weights, as published in Bul. 335, have been reallocated to conform to this list of commodities. 
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19099 AND 1919 WEIGHTING FACTORS OF BUILDING MATERIALS—Conclud 


















Commodity 1909 weights 1919 weig)y 
Lath, 1,000: 
en Ce ee nc mawirendes apenas 4, 388, 000 9 n 
i OOEREEE, GENER, DARIO 6 isos icin ci siccewiide<cnsanecoronsee 23, 278, 000 2] mm 
Lumber, 1,000 feet: 
Douglas fir— 
EEE ERS LEE eee Hare een ee 3, 642, 000 4, 427. Om 
ee. «ots sd. ates += 5. leoill soiral abeoee 1, 214, 000 | ¥W) 
SR GFT PS TRS AIRE FMR RN 3, 051, 000 1 755, oon 
nc Sth ashanti hdl « << thideen > ties «<<n 4p 1, 107, 000 0) 
Oak, white— 
Nm ma i ap ck ee a Eas SE eRe RNa 1, 471, 000 On 
Quartered _ __ -_-- 2, 943, 000 1. ") 
Pine— 
White, boards__.....__- ei haseeh dein tant «<<a tad ict meateeeetl 3, 900, 000 1. "y) 
Yellow— 
ERE ES Ee Ce oP ae ee renee ae 10, 173, 000 8, 164. 000 
Be PD A ae RS Tee ns 6, 104, 000 4,899. 009 
eee sic - 4a0504.i:- ee ae ae ee Gee, ek oe eee 859, 000 Kn) 
i | od ne mphienebawen cabo’ 1, 749, 000 | 00) 
Paint materials: 
Lead, carbonate, American, pounds --_--.-._._.------------... 247, 237, 000 237, ¥y) 
Seeeee Gn sew, Seems i 2 A 102, 528, 000 62, (4) 
‘Taarpemtine, epirite, gallons. .<- . 2.5.46. 20 sl de ciclecssnnses 29, 765, 000 19, \ 
Zine oxide, American, pounds____.__-- 143, 550, 000 279, ¥y) 
I I ER a.  wemaebadaaiinewe 63, 502, 000 | 66, ¥¥) 
Rosin, common to good, strained, barrels = 3, 673, 000 | 2, KK) 
Shingles, 1,000: 
NT RO Ee CUPG ae | Pe Se See ee ee 1, 387, 000 | 1, Tr 
2 ae rs Oe ae laa a ake aadinrncebaréimnsiotal 10, 25%. (nny 





12, 005, 000 | 





i 
——$— — —_—__—— —— EE 





Using the above list of commodities and the above weights index 
numbers for 1913 to 1921 were computed with the following resu!ts 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS (UNRE} ) 
LIST), 1913 TO 1921 











Computed with— | 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 














ET haat Seas | 100| 97] 94 * 124! 151] 192] 308 
i itintieagsascceseceskwears= ead 97 93 102} 126; 154 194 310 





In this example the maximum change for any year due to the sub- 
stitution of the 1919 weights in place of those for 1909 was three 
points. In three of the eight years since 1913 the difference was two 
points and in three years it was only one point. 

From these two examples it may safely be concluded that the rid- 
ical differences observed in the two series of index numbers are due 
in only small measure to the change from the 1909 to the 1°19 


weights. The rearrangement of commodities in the groups and, p..r- 
ticularly, the addition of new commodities and the substitution of 


new price series for those formerly carried are more important causes. 
For mmstance, in 1920 (before revision) lumber in the New York 
market comprised 69} per cent of the value of all building materi:!s 
and, hence, dominated the group. In revising the building materi: |; 
group in 1922, besides the inclusion of structural steel and other 
metal products, prices of lumber in other markets believed to be move 
truly representative were substituted for the New York City prices 
and all calculations were carried back to 1913, the base year. \s 
prices in the substituted markets were found to have increased |c-s 
since 1913 than had prices at New York, the effect of such substitu- 
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‘ons was to lower considerably the group index numbers. The fol- 


owing —e for the years 1913, 1921, and 1922 will illustrate 
the substitutions: 





— 


the effect Oo 


OF SUBSTITUTIONS OF NEW PRICE SERIES ON INDEX NUMBERS OF 














PRI 
mo fe! CERTAIN BUILDING MATERIALS 
UU) ‘ 
7, Om Commodity 913 | 1921 1922 
i) —_ } - 
KK) a 
XK) Mapl imber: 
In old series Sb imitbbtinbae swe ities 100 262 20 
00H in NOW ME Sede be n4ceese co. ees ‘iataabealaaalle . — 100 183 176 
WH) Oak lumber: 
In old series 100 212 215 
*y) In new series lds 100 160 1X2 
Yellow pine flooring: 
1K) In old series - - 100 210 212 
0) In new series... -- 100 156 197 
Wy nla mber: 
00) “In old series 100 213 217 
In new series - 100 177 1830 
Nw) Lath 
up) n old series oe. ee 100 206 204 
yw ee ae ee 100 136 14 
0 alah 
' In 1922, chiefly as a result of the change from New York to other 
L) markets for lumber and the inclusion of important metal products 


used in building, it was found that the lumber values corresponding 
to those formerly quoted at New York comprised less than 36 per 
cent of the value of all articles in the building materials group, in 
place of the 69}? per cent before revision. This fact, together with 
the relatively low price of metals in 1920 and 1921, could not have 
failed to produce f shaow trend for the revised index number of build- 
ing materials. 

From the tests conducted by the bureau it appears conclusive 

|. That, except in cases where there has been a radical change in 
weighting factors, the drop in the new index numbers in recent years, 
is compared with the dot series, is due in only small measure to 
ihe use of the new weights. 

2. That the differences between the two series are mainly due to 
two causes: (a) The substitution in the new series of commodities 
bearing a lower ratio to their 1913 basic prices than did the com- 
modities which they displaced, and (6) the inclusion in the revised 
series of a number of commodities not found in the former’series and 
which show comparatively small price increases since 1913. 





Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1924 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the MonTHLY 
LABOR Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith the 
average prices in January, February, and March, 1924, of the 

ore important commodities for which wholesale prices are collected 
by the Rite of Labor Statistics. For convenience of comparison 
with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average prices in the 
year 1913 as 100, are shown in addition to the statement of absolute 
noney prices. . 
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(c) 


Jan., 
1924 
farm products 
(a) Grains: 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago.._._.---- $0. 705 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 

ES RES ae : 759 

No. 3 mixed_.-__-- 747 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chie ago . 474 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago______-_-_- am 725 
Wheat, per bushel— 

No. 1, northern spring, Chicago-__-- 1. 133 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago--________- 1. 106 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City. 1. 129 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis 1.151 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg- 1. 024 

Livestock and poultry: 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago 

meses tO prams... ..........- ; 10. 550 
eeew te emerge... ...5..2.........- 9. 469 

Hogs, per 100 — Chicago— 

Heavy OR 7. 231 

Se RE ee 7. 169 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 

Ewes, native, all grades - Se ee eee 7. 188 
Lambs, western, good to choice 13. 325 
Ww ethers, fed, good to choice_______-- .73 

Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 

SS Sy a ae tals . 194 

oa te AO A . 266 | 
Other farm products: 

Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York _| 5. 725 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, 

IE A EE ey gee ae Pa ara 5 ee 20. 800 
Cotton, middling, per pound — 

New 6 SOE 9 AOR ap errr . 341 
gf ie ap sees aie . 347 

Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin. eh. 44. 370 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 

Firsts, western, Boston__-___-- ie Toye Semigetiogee Paty . 437 
Firsts, Chicago_...........-.- ~ Rac eee cuteness) <u | .406 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati__...._..___- ners . 444 
Candled, New Orleans_.._...._.....--- . 330 
Firsts, New a . 421 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia . 433 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco. ie. oie . 335 

Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis Baden 2. 478 
Hay, per ton— 

alfalfa, ONG SS es See 25. 250 
Cc lover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati___.._______. | 23. 200 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago..............-- ~ wax - pede 

-Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago._..._.___-_- | .188 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York__-__- |... 
Hides, heav y, country cows, No. 1, C hicago- --| — .086 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago..; _. 143 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago- . 128 

Hops, prime to choice, per d— 

New York State, New York._.........----_- : . 540 

Packieny Fer tee, ONOS. cw ow - oes. nee- . 237 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 

Chie PAS. ck st dib dk Sent sts bcenbababedu ncaa . 068 
pe ee eee . 069 
Ng RTS POET Se eee Pe ee rye eeee . 068 

Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago-_-__- 2. 750 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va_-____--__-- . 055 
Potatees— 

White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago_| 1. 435 

Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadel- 

SS PL A) BR OTS ae F 1. 925 
Rice, per und, New Orleans— 
ose, head, ne Fees Sa ope s eee ee . 046 

Honduras, head, ae ei alli ge BE . 056 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 poun nds— 

Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky__.-| 28. 000 

Average warehouse sales, Kentucky - Sth. dass 19. 125 


REVIEW 


W HOLESAL BE PRICES OF COMMODITIES S, JANUARY 





Commodity 


Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 
Fine clothing, scoured ____- it A Ny eet 
iil mE a a AR a 
NT ee eee a ee ae 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades, scour ed 


1 Ne 1913 base price. 


Average prices 


TO MARCH, 1924 


Index nun 
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nw 
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nny Se ee ee eee ee 


Feb., | Mar., 





- 








wea SOe@eweaswe eow 


23.875 | 24. 


1924 1924 
$0. 740 | $0. 753 
197 796 
.777 769 
493 . 481 
. 720 685 
1.174 1. 165 
1. 127 1. O88 
1. 121 1. 076 
1. 176 1. 163 
1. 041 1. 030 
10. 650 | 11. 355 
9. 706 | 10. 065 
7.075 7. 345 
7. O75 7. 370 | 


8. 425 9. 975 
14.550 | 15. 775 
9. 500 | 10. 950 

. 219 244 

. 270 281 

5. 875 5, 813 
21. 200 | 19. 500 
. 319 . 289 

. 319 . 285 
43.270 | 41.340 
. 381 . 201 

. 348 215 
359 . 233 
58 279 
393 247 
405 . 243 

. 259 234 

2. 590 2. 470 


22. 688 | 22. 750 
25. 000 | 25. 500 
. 182 . 188 

. 823 . 820 

. 088 . 081 

. 158 . 139 

. 150 . 128 

. 57 570 

. 319 313 

. 067 . 067 

. 068 . 068 
2. 369 2. 438 
. 056 . 056 
1. 381 1. 256 
2. 165 2. 363 
. 047 . 049 

. 057 . 055 
000 | 28. 000 
17.655 | 14. 443 
1. 351 1. 324 
1. 333 1. 333 
1. 217 1. 217 
1. 000 1. 000 











(1913= 10 
Jan., | Feb.. 
1924 1924 
112.7 118 
121.3 127 
121.3 126. 2 
126. 1 131. 2 
114. 0 113. | 
124. 1 12. ¢ 
112.2 114.3 
128. 8 127.9 
131.7 134. 7 
110.2} 112. 

| 
118. 2 | 119. 
111.3] 14, 

86. 4 S4. f 
84.8] 83.7 
153.4 | 179.8 
171.0 186, 7 
163. 3 177 
126. 1 142.0 
158. 9 161 
143,51) 147 
125.9 12s. 4 
268. 7 251.3 
271.4 249. 6 
203. 6 198, 6 
173. 8 151. 6 
179. 9 154. 0 
198. 3 160. 4 
140. 8 152. 6 
169. 1 157. 6 
164. 1 153. 6 
125. 1 06. 6 
183. 7 192. 0 
178. 0 168. 3 
145. 9 145. 6 
171.6 156. 0 
83. 4 96. 4 
115.1 115.7 
57.0 58. 4 
77. 5 85. 8) 
70.8 2. 
202. 8 214.0 
137.9 185. 5 
158. 4 158. 4 | 
155. 5 151.0 | 
158. 1 158. 1 
175. 0 150. 6 
155. 2 158. 6 
140. 2 134. 9 
398. 9 448. 6 
(1) (1) 
111.2 112.2 
212.1 212. 1 
214.7 198. 2 
214.4 218. 9 
242.5 | 242.5 
240.3 | 244.8 
205. 2 208. 8 
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Average prices (1913 = 100) 
































Mar Commodity | | 
‘*ar., Jan., Feb., | Mar., Jan., Feb., | Mar., 
” 1924 | 1924 | 1924’ 1924 1924" | 1924 
—_ | 
Foods | | 
- Beef, heth, per pound— 
4 Careass, good native steers, Chicago__________- $0. 170 | $0.170 | $6. 170 131 131.3 131.3 
24.4 Sides, native, New York_...._... | 160} .153] .158 127.4 | 121.8 126, 3 
97 y Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200° pounds), 
107. ¢ New YOrk..-..-.-. buliechéhanseeccat ee | CASO 16000 | -S1 he 81.9 
Hams, smoked, per pound, ‘Chie ago. eo eS -193 |. 184 .189 | 116.1] 110.9 113.6 
27. Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago---......-._- 1 sie .200 .273 | 149.6 | 161.4 183.3 
Lf \iutton, dressed, pe _— Pew EGRE........624 .145 154 .178 141.5 | 150.0 173. 2 
22. 8 Pork, fresh, per poun 
EE, sentiitcnnceubhbersahdaden~sce« .144 | .139 .156 | 96.8 93. 5 105. 2 
Loins, western, New York-._....--- EEE, oe. . 160 .151 .153 | 105.1 | 99.1 100. 1 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, > gs barrel (200 pounds), New York _| 24.700 | 24.500 | 25.063 | 109.9 109.0} 111.5 
Sides, roug Pd pound, Chicago__._____- : . 104 . 106 .104 | 84.4) 85.4} 84.0 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago-- a . 108 . 108 .109 | 84.6 84.9 | 85.4 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago............----------- ; . 241 . 248 .263 | 166.7 | 171.2 181.5 
Fowls, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New York...... 275 . 292 .290 | 150.8 160. 1 | 159.0 
Veal, dreased, good, per pound, Chicago__._._____- .173 .173 .165 | 185 6 186.1 | 177.5 
(b) Butter, cheese, and milk 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
eS Hea FI Ee ee . 53) . 516 .475 167.4 162.8 | 149.7 
Chicago-..-..-- ii dill tesa a . 524 . 496 . 449 168.7 | 159.9 144. 6 
Cincinnati ?_..........- jstikititn abso =p ddderdanenate 497 . 468 . 440 @) | () () 
New Geems.............. ERE PIPES HP. . 567 556 .533 | 168.7} 165.5 158. 4 
it an Ridin awabiddlabnaee 531 506} .473 | 164.5 | 157.0] 146.5 
a en See Se eee ee cabal . 540 . 512 .465 | 165.7 157.1 | 142.6 
te i Us sala a padlnmicans . 539 . 503 .466 | 174.4 |) 162.8} 150.9 
San Francisco-_- eS AT . 516 . 490 .480 | 162.7] 154.5] 151.4 
( ‘heese, whole milk, per “pound— | | 
American, twins, Chicago...........___--- . 227 _ 215 . 205 160.1 | 151.6 | 144.4 
State, fresh flats, colored, average, New York_. . 205 . 204 . 198 132.7 | 132.6] 128.6 
California flats, fancy, San Francisco_________- . 247 . 243 .250 | 155.0 | 152.1} 156.8 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
Y ork. ee 6. 285 6. 300 6. 275 133.7 | 134.0 | 133. 5 
Milk, ev aporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
ee cee liens aeniaeaial sailed .---| 4.610] 4.638 | 4.569 | 130.4 | 131.2] 129.3 
(c) Other foods: 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) } 
Bre _ per pound before baking— | 
Chicago - ae ee .075| .075| 1820] 1745] 174.5 
CC SE a ee a 062 .062 | .062 wé71 Ma7)' 4.7 
SE ee a ee ae ae . 058 . 058 | .058 | 190.8] 190.8 190. 8 
2” o) ee eee Po ee . 069 . 069 . 071 162. 5 162. 5 166. 5 
ES ee eee . 069 . 069 .069 | 173.0] 173.0 173.0 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York -_-_-___- . 136 . 135 . 140 89. 0 88, 2 91.3 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York__.._____- . 109 . 142 . 156 97. 6 127.2 140. 5 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York . 056 . 058 . 057 53. 4 55. 2 54.7 
EgEs, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 
isa— } 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 | 
pounds, Gloucester, Mass..-........-...-.-- 8.500} 8250; 8.000) 126.7{ 123.0 119.3 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 | 
a ee a eee 9.500} 9.500} 9.500] 143.4] 143.4 143. 4 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston ___.| 12.375 | 12.870 | 13. 365 111.5 116. 0 120. 4 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, 
SE A Se 2, 395 2. 400 2. 400 164.0) 164.3 164.3 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis_---_-_ -- 4.095 | 4.050 3.663) 131.1 {| 129.7 117.3 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, ee 6.025 | 6.119 6.060) 150.2] 152.5 151.1 
Winter straights, Kansas City_.............--- 5.250] 5.350| 5.330] 136.5] 139.1 138. 5 
Standard patents, Minneapolis__.............- 6.195 | 6.306 | 6.300] 135.2] 137.6 137.4 
Second patents, Minneapolis --._..........---- 6.020} 6.088 | 6.050] 136.1 137.7 136.8 
Patents; Portland, Oreg......................- 6.375 | 6.567 | 6.368] 141.8)| 146.1 141.7 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis.__........___-- 5. 619 5.763 | 5. 590 123. 1 126. 2 122. 4 
Straigats soft, winter, St. Louis..............- 4. 725 4.925 | 4.810 111. 1 115.8 113. 1 
a a a Re aerate 5.281] 5.369| 5.245] 111.8) 113.6] LO 
Fruit, canned per case, New York— 
Peaches, Chlifornia, standard 2js...._.__.___-- 1.800| 1.800) 1.800] 1186/ 1186] 1186 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 24s_._.| 3.325 | 3.325 3.325); 162.0 162. 0 162. 0 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
A’pples, ‘evaporated, State, choice...._..._...-- . 142 . 156 .163 | 198.2) 217.7 226. 3 
Currants, Patras, cleaned..................---- . 115 .115 . 116 150.1) 150.1 151.7 
Prunes, California, 60-70s..............-------- .075] .073} .069} 113.6) LIL 4] 105.8 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk....................! .071 . 071 . 071 98. 2 98. 2 98. 2 
1 No 1913 base price. ? As to score. 
[1003] 
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(191: 3= 1K 
Commodity 
Jan., Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb., 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 
Foods—C oncluded } 
(c) Other foods—Concluded } 
Fruit, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago..______- $4. 225 | $4.563 | $4.313 | 133.1! 143.8 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York__| 2.125] 2.125] 2.900 138.1) 138.1 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago_.} 3.325] 3.531 3. 594 57.6 | 61.2 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago.-| 4.510] 4.031 4.813) 102.0; 91.2 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York ___| 3.356] 3.460] 3.560 157.0 |} 161.9 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f.0. b. | 
EE so DO 1. 688 1.638 | 96.9) 102.2 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York.____.| . 128 ~117 -1146} 116.3) 105.8 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, i : Te ee oe | 1.550 1. 638 1. 588 96. 8 102. 3 
Yellow, Philadelphia___......................- | 2.263 | 2.470} 2.500! 157.8} 172.3 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New | 
po eee ae eee eee . - 615 . 615 -615 | 161.4 161.4 
Oatmeal, car lots, = barrels (180 pounds), per 100 | 
pounds, New Yor 2. ey ee” Ee 6 TS | 3100] 3.278} 3.222) 125.3 132. 4 
Oleomargerine, eres = “uncolored, per ‘pound, 
Chicago--_-___._- eee Se ae . 225 .219 | 138.5 138. 5 
Oleo oil, extra, per ‘pound, ‘Chicago.-..______ | 156 . 147 .130 | 135.4] 127.6 7 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New Y ork..| .110 .113 |} . 106 101. 4 103. 7 I 
Rice. (See Farm products) . 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel ae pounds), | i 
Chicago Seto eekths ink eR. 4 BBs. ctedtiacedes 2.490 | 2.490) 2.490 244.1 244. 1 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels | aS SES ERS en . 084 . 087 . 085 196.3 | 203.5 
Raw, 96° centrifugal...____ A. pe a 067 . 072 . 069 192.0} 206.9 | 
Tallow, edible, per pound, C hiecago_.___- os . 093 . 089 .O87 116.2) 112.2 9 
Tea, Fortnosa, fine, per pound, New York_..._.- ae . 310 .310 | 124.8] 124.8 1.8 
Vegetables, canned— 
Corn, Maryland, standard, per dozen, New | 
York aaoaeat MOMS . 875 875 | 138.0] 138.0 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, 
New York RaLNAS | -| 1.350] 1.350} 1.350! 155.8 155. 8 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3, ‘per | 
dozen, New York_____--- Gh decdest 1.08 1. 500 1.500; 115.4 115. 4 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products. ) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York____._.- . 104 . 105 -104| 77.1| 780 
Corn, crude , in barrels, per ound, New York_| .118 . 118 .112| 193.6] 193.6 
Cottonse ed, prime, summer, yellow, per | 
mud, Now Worm... .....25.....- . 110 - 101 088 | 151.7 | 138.8 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New ‘| | 
Y SRE 6. 2 ee Pee | 1760} 1.963 | 2.000} 104.3) 116.2 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f.0.b. mill._..____| .120 . 120 10] @¢) | @ 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New | } 
an. 0.08. .-sam... 4. .113 . 116 -120 |} 183.8 |} 138.9 
Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barrels, per gallon, | 
eee meee 8d i ee eee a a . 210 . 200 -200 |; 188.1 179. 1 
Cloths and clothing | 
(a) Boots and shoes, per pair, faetory: 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher __ ..----| L615] 1.615| 1,615! 1665] 166.5 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, _ rubber 
heel____. 1. 663 1. 663 1.663 | 181.7 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici, - polish, “high cut, “rubber 
Se Rey oe eee core See 1.948 | 1.9048] 1948) 173.2} 173.2 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher__........._.____- | 1.473] 1.473] 1473} 143.4] 434 
Men’s— 
Ne Fee eee) ee ee 6.250 | 6.250} 6.250) 2008} 200.8 2 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal...............| 4.850] 4.871} 4900] 153.2] 1538) | 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather._____ 3.150] 3.150} 8150] 1408] 1408) | 
Gun metal, Good year welt, blucher...______. | 4350] 4.350] 4350] 2225) 2225) 2. 
M y, “chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal..| 3.600 | 3.600} 3.589} 223.3} 223.3) 2 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf_....._.._____- | 4.850] 4850) 4850] 163.2}/ 153.2) | 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather..__._._._,; 3.350] 3.350 | 3.350] 149.7] 149.7 } 
Chocolate, elk, bivecher_--.................... | 1.692] 1.692) 1.692) 118.8) 118.8 11s 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt._.._....__.____ 6.000 | 6.000; 6000; 200.3; 2003) 2 
Women’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 83-inch lace... ___- 3.850 | 3.850; 3.850} 141.7) 141.7) 14 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford_____- 4.150] 4150) 4.150} 190.9) 192.9) 1.9 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford... 3.500| 3.500! 3.500] 235.0] 235.0 j 235.0 
Patent leather pump, McKay pewens.b.... 4 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.600 | 261.8 | 261.8) 21.5 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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Index numbe 


verage prices 
AVeERg? De 1913= 100 








Commodity | ee —_—— 
Jan., | Feb., Mar., Jan., Fehb., Mar., 
| 1924 | 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
Cloths and clothing—-Concluded 
Cotton goods, factory: 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, | 
r ¥OOG. ..i.2e. . 5 cob baat $0. 272 | $0. 253 $0. 248 211.6 LY6. 6 i92.9 
Drillings, brown, per yard | 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch . | ae . 176 222. 0 214.8 212.8 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound i .200; .199 . 185 243. 0 241.8 224.8 
Flannels, per yard— | 
‘olored, 4.20 yards to the pound . 161 . 150 . 150 2%). 7 205. 6 905.6 
Uubleached, 3.20 yards to the pound .214; .200 . 200 239. 1 223. 1 22 
ghams, per yard— | 
ae 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound .125| .125 . 125 192.3! 192.3 i92. 3 
ancaste r, 264-inch, 6.0 yards tothe pound...| .144| .i44| .144)| 233.0) 233.0 23:5. 0 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— | | 
Me en’ 8 hi ilf hose, combed yarn 1. 900 1. 900 1.800 | 236.2) 236.2 233.7 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam 2.550 | 2550) 2.550 i44.0 | 144.0 i440 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce_______- 1.764; 1. 764 1, 764 176. 4 176. 4 175. 4 
islin, bleached, 4/4, per yard | | 
Fruit of the Loom = . 195 . 192 . 18) 228. 4 225. 4 211.6 
Lonsdale . 176 175 . 167 | 218.3} 216.2 25. 2 
Rough Rider : aie . 155 . 153 . 149 193.5 | 190.5 185.2 
W ammsuttia nainsoo vk. . 230 . 235 . 235 255.3} 255.3 255. 3 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7 60 y: ards to the Pound, 1 per 
rd as chan cals eit Sec . 077 . O71 . 066 222. 9 204. 6 192. 2 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, ‘per y: ird— 
indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound . 180 . 180 -160 | 213.8 213. 8 190.9 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound . 165 . 160 . 155 225.1} 217.9 211.5 
W we shoals, 4 yards to the pound 129 | 125 .121 910.3 | 204.2 196. 4 
ead, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool . 058 . O58 . 058 148. 7 148.7 148.7 
ndel wet ma | i 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments_| 8.125 | 8.125} 8.125 | 227.2| 227.2 227.2 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen_, 13. 500 | 13. 500 | 13. 500 197.0 | 197.0 197.9 
n, per pound— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones . 517 ; at | .453} 233.4 |, 221.6 204. 9 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones . 552 | 22 .483 | 2233.0) 210.7 194.9 
[wisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2.._______- . 532 | “491 | .457 |] 228.8) 211.2 196.5 
[wisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2________ . 652 . 616 . 590} 170.3 160. 9 153.9 
Woolen and worsted goods, factory: } 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard L 000 1. 000 1.000} 215.8 215. 8 15.4 
Overeoating, 30 to 3l-ounce, per yard____....__-- .| 2900; 2.400; 3.000; () | ) 
Suiting, per yard— 
Clay, worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce 3.015 | 3.015 3.015 | 218.2 218. 2 18. 2 
Middlesex, oegern blue, 16-ounce 3.690 | 3.690) 3. 690 238. 8 238. 8 238. 5 
ge, ¥4-ounce_ 1.395 | 1.395) L 395 219. 0 219. 0 219. 0 
Serge | Ll-ounce eet 2.408 | 2.408 | 2. 408 212. 9 212.9 12.9 
ro usering, cotton w arp, ‘11/114-ounce, per yard 1.700 | 1.700 1. 700 150. 2 150. 2 "2 
' nderwear— 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- 
ments ....... 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5) 168.5 8.5 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per 
dozen. .____. rwarrs®: : 29.400 29.400 | 29.400 299. 5 | 299. 5 9 
Women’s dress goods, per yard — 
Broadcloth, 94-ounce, 64-56-inch — 2.325 | 2.325 | 2.325 176.7 | 176.7 176.7 
French serge, 35-inch. Phi dts aceel .775 .775 .775 | 249] 234.9 234.9 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp__._._____.____-- | . 365 . 365 . 365 192.1} 192.1 192 1 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch... _- ee . 635 | . 635 . 635 196.3 | 196.3 106. 4 
Storm serge, double warp, 40-inch __..._....__- | 1.085 1.085 | 1.085 184.0; 184.0 184.0 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s__..__._._- ini 1.700 | 1.700 1.650 | 218.9] 2189; 2124 
< ilf blood, 2/408 ~~ i 9SeyDR -_| 2150; 2150); 2.200 192. 6 192. 6 | 197. | 
tk. Fine, domestic, ~ “Serve ree 2. 400 2.400 | 2.450 227.7 227.7 252. 4 
Su ete.: | | 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
Q 8 U8 A SSS Ere SRT 1777 | 1.777 | 1.777) 198.9| 198.9] i989 
Silk, raw, per pound— 
China, Canton, filature, extra A, New York. 7.487 | 6.870) 5. 988 214.0 196. 3 i71. 1 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1, New York____________- 7.350 | 6.860 | 6. 223 201.9 188. 5 171.9 
Japan, special, extra extra, New York ____-____-| 7.644 | 7.154) 6.468 | 187.7] 175.6 L58. 7 
‘ilk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray, spun, 60/1___.._.._......_._- 4.959 4.900) 4.655 1740) 1680! i506 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1___...__..._-- 6.056 | 5.880) 5.6351 174.71 169.6 162.5 


No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices Index nun 
Average prices (1913= j0s 
Commodity —— 
| Jan., Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb ' 
| 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
| | 
Fuel and lighting | 
(a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, tide- | 
water: | 
ES TE ee a ae fer $10. 676 |$10. 776 |8$10.783 | 240.1 | 242. 
2 SS ee ee a | | 11.469 | 11.473 | 11. 478 215.8 215.9 
TE Ree ee | ee a eS a el: 11.450 | 11.479 | 11. 483 226. 1 226. 7 
oy Se SEE A ee et ee ae ae _..---| 11.472 | 11.471 | 11. 485 226. 7 226. 6 
(b) Bituminous coal: 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago__________________- 4.450 | 4.450] 4.528 (1) (‘) 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago..............- | 4.950] 4.895 | 4.760 (?) (‘) 
Screenings, per net ton, Chicago______.._________- | 3.263) 3.000] 3.350 (}) () 
Mine run, Kanawaha, per net ton, Cincinnati____| 3.640] 3.640] 3.390 165. 5 165. 5 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- | 
0 EE a 8 ey Ce ae | 3.900} 4.490] 4.490] 165.4] 186.1 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk, Va.| 5.000} 4.75 4. 750 166. 7 158. 3 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh__________. 4.250 | 4.250] 4. 250 (1) (4) 
(c) Other fuel and lighting: 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven__| 4.025] 4. 194 4. 181 165. 0 171.9 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York________-- |} .165 . 200 . 198 98. 0 18. 8 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, New | 
LE aE | SS > SP Se 1. 540 1, 540 1, 540 189. 7 189, 7 
Crude —— per barrel, at well— 
8 SO fae Se ee | .673 .973 | 1.010] 1921] 277.9) 
Kansas-Oklahoma. -_.................-------.| 1.244] 1.513] 1670] 133.1] 161.9 | 
PEON. os ence nn cua. --<---s-cscctus.s4y SSD] 260i 4600 134. 7 163. 3 | 
Refined petroleum, pe Smee New York— 
Standard white, 110° fire test_......._________- | . 140 . 140 . 140 162. 2 162. 2 
Water white, 150° fire test.................-..-- | .220 . 220 .220 | 178.4] 178.4 
Metals and metal products 
(a) Iron and steel: | 
Iron ore, Bi ton, lower lake ports— | 
Mesa Bessemer, Seer Cem. ow ose ke 6. 200 6. 200 6. 200 149. 4 149. 4 | 
Non- Bessemer, . ) LL Seer ee eee 5.550 | 5.550 | 5.550] 163.2] 163.2 | 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
eee ararameges.......L0i......02..-...52 21. 200 | 22.000 | 21.9388 | 144.2] 149.6 
RS * a ee 24. 760 | 25. 260 | 25. 135 144.5] 147.4 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh_______-_- 24. 160 | 24. 760 | 24. 760 150. 9 154. 7 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala__________--| 21. 500 | 22. 500 | 22.500 | 183.91] 192.4 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard _________- | 108. 7 107. 500 {107.500 | 186.5 | 184.4 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, 
SEES ESS | OR EES of Sa, Ce | 38. 800 | 38. 800 | 39. 000 155. 2 155. 2 
Bar iron, per r pound— | 
Best refined, Philadelphia.............______-- . 034 . 034 SRR 49702-2721 
Common, Pittsburgh See. ee . 031 . 031 . 031 189. 7 189. 7 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh_____- 2.400 | 2.400 | 2.400] 174.4 174. 4 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - eX 3.100 | 3.100} 3.100} 170.4} 170.4 
Pipe, "cast- -iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York. 62. 600 | 62. 600 | 62.600 | 267.9 | 267.9 
ee: grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..__....| 2.350 | 2.313] 2.300 169. 1 166. 4 
en billets, per gross ord Pittsburgh— 
NSS Bk 2.2 SORA ode 4 oa SED dn 3... 40. 000 | 40.000 | 40. 000 155. 1 155. 1 
Open hearth _ SSB ES SE Ee ae 40. 000 | 40.000 | 40. 000 153.3 153. 3 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh._| 2.400 | 2.400] 2.400 155.0} 155.0 
Steel "plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh -______-- . 025 . 025 . 024 168.9 | 165.5 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer, RS TE eS or eT a ae 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6] 153.6 
Open hearth, standard_......................- 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000} 143.3] 143.3 
Steel, sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh........| . 038 . 038 .038 | 172.6 | 173.5 
Steel, structural shapes, 100 pounds, Pittsburgh_| 2.500 | 2.500) 2.500) 165.5] 165.5 
Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 
pounds), Pittsburgh _-...............-.-..-.-.-- 11. 300 | 11.300 | 11.300 162.9 | 162.9 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
YS RE Reps Bs ae SE a 2) SS 5.500 | 5.500] 5.500] 154.6] 1546) 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago._._._..........__- 4.140; 4.140] 4.140) 179.3] 179.3 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh er seaeee 2.900 | 2.900} 2.900; 191.7] 191.7 
(b) Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum, per gy 2 eee . 268 . 270 -275 | 113.4] 114.2 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery....|  . 126 . 128 . 137 80. 1 81.1 
Conner’ sheet, per pound, New York ---.._....--- . 197 . 198 . 200 92.9 93. 3 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill.....____.__.__- .155| 1156] .165| 923] 93.2 
, pig, per pound, New York ee . 083 . 090 .093 | 187.5 | 203.4 
Lead pi » per 100 pounds, New York__.......__.- 9,496 | 9,587 | 10.530 | 186.9] 188.6 
Quicksilv ver, per pound, New York-____......_._--- et . 787 -859 | 140.4] 139.2 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York __.._...__-- . 638 . 647 .643 | 104.1] 105.6 
Tin, pig, per pound, New _ eae ere - 485 . 529 -551 | 108.1) 117.8 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory................| 8725] 8.930] 8.970| 120.4] 123.3 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York .-_......__-- ea . 071 069 | 116.0) 122.5 
1 No 1913 base price. 8 Estimated. 
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Average prices ee on 
" Commodity erm arte es — 
ar, Jan., Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb., | Mar. 
es 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
Building materials 
¢ Luo ber: 
pougias fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
;, No. 1 common, | SS CoE $19. 500 1$19. 500 |$18.500 | 211.8] 211.8.) 200.9 
1 No. 2 and better, drop siding... .....----...-- 33. 000 | 35.000 | 31.000 | 190.4] 201.9] 1788 
Dy Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. 
One « PO A oh Fee ay Tre -| 55. 300 | 58.250 | 58.500 | 267.4] 281.7 282.7 
ees Hemlock, northe rn, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chic ago. -| 37. 500 | 37. 500 | 37. 500 177.8 177.8| 177.8 
Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1 ,000 feet, 
Chica@..<<---- 72. 500 | 73.250 | 75. 500 240. 6 243. 0 | 250. 5 
Oak, white, plain, "No. 1 ‘common, 4/ 4, per 1,000 
' eS EES aay Seana See 63. 000 | 60.000 | 62. 500 170. 3 162. 2 168. 9 
? Pine, white, No. 2 bar n, per 1, 000 feet, Buffalo, N.Y-| 62. 200 | 62.000 | 62.000 | 212.7 | 212.1 212. 1 
Py Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
Boards, No. 2common, 1 x8___..........----- 24.610 | 24.610 | 24.370 193.2] 193.2 191. 4 
Posse, oe aaa Meteer........................ 44. 280 44. 540 | 43.990 | 192.2] 193.3 191.6 
Timbers, square edge and sound -_. .--| 26.440 | 26.930 | 27.020 180. 7 184.0 184.6 
poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincin- | | 
ft Te 8) A el i Ee 64.000 ' 65.000 | 65. 000 193. 8 196. 8 196. 8 
Spruce, e stern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston...-| 39. 000 | 39.000 | 38.313 | 179.9) 179.9 176.7 
189.7 Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill_........--| 3.930, 4.230] 4.150) 1293] 130.1 136. 5 
Shingles— 
re Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill ..| 6.000 6.000} 6.000 169.4] 169.4 169. 4 
17k 8 Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill .--| 3.060 3. 100 3 090 155. 6 157.6 157.1 
») Brick, common building, per 1,000: 
Si imple average of 82 yard prices.__........_...-- --| 14.617 | 14.587 | 14.560 | 215.2) 214.8 214.3 
) Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago --__- 9.200 | 8470} 8.570| 1863] 171.5| 1736 
5 4 (c) Structural steel. (See Metals and metal products. )| | | 
d) Other building materials: 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— | 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., 
RR SE le” ae - 1.9371 1.833) 1.849 75.9] 176.4 177.2 
9 4 Buffington, Ind why ae Repyeliet inntitestenbal ac Tae 1. 750 1. 750 169. 6 173. 1 173. 1 
63 9 Northampton, ih i Se Deer 1. 750 1. 750 1. 750 196. 6 196. 6 196. 6 
: Crushed stone, 14’’, per cubic yard, Ne wY ork. 1.650} 1.750] 1.750] 1838.3] 194.4 194. 4 
19.9 avel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, average of 27 pl: int | 
1° 7 yen Og SE a Sd _--| 1.001 1. OOS . 990 202. 3 203. 3 | 20), 2 
17 Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago___...---- | .072 . 064 . 064 113. 1 100.0; 100.0 
p 4 Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, aver- | 
14 age ‘of 15 plant ee a oe | 9.714] 9.674 9.745 | 235.3 | 234.5 236. 1 
Roofing, prepared, per square, -f. 0. b. factory— 
6.0 Medium weight Beet ae Se obit a acgnry ee 1.666 | 1.697 (1) (‘) (1) 
EE a eS ee 4.753 5.140 | 5. 259 (1) (1) (1) 
66 SE ES _..-----| 4.656} 6.126] 5.002 (1) (1) (1) 
80 7 Slate surfaced _- pte cele) Lael LS! 1.388 (1) (1) (1) 
74,4 and, building, per ton, ft. ‘oO. bd. pit, “average of 31 | “ 
70.4 a eee ‘ --| . 677 . 683 . 678 177.7 179. 3 178. 6 
7.9 Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. quarry - 10. 500 | 10.500 | 10.500 | 227.0] 227.0 227.0 
. fs Glass plate— 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York. . 550 . 550 . 550 232. 4 232. 4 232. 4 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York . 730 . 730 .730 | 229.3} 229.3 229. 3 
3 3 Glass, window, American, f. 0. b. works— 
Single A, per 50 square feet__.............-_-.-- 4.275 | 4.275] 4.275 188. 0 188.0 188. 6 
5 Single B, per 50 square feet____...........-.--- 3.612 | 3.612] 3.612] 162.7] 162.7 162.7 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York............._.-- 915 . 928 . 926 198.0 | 200.7 200. 4 
13.6 Putty, commercial, per pound, New York---_-_-_-_- . 040 . 040 .043 | 150.9} 150.9 162.3 
12 3 Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York_| 5.770 | 5.800] 5.725] 119.8] 120.4 118.9 
17 Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New 
5.5 ais tian Mites tm + oaitiibaba«sthbng 1,007 | 1.022] 1.024] 235.2] 238.8 239.3 
Whitelead, American, in oil, per pound, New Y ork . 137 . 146 -150} 201.9] 215.4 221.9 
2.9 Zine oxide (white zinc), per ‘pound, New York ___. . 070 . 070 . 070 130. 1 130. 1 130. 1 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
4.6 Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
03 Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
1.7 Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
53 Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
7) _ products.) 
7 Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Be Chemicals and drugs 
l (2) Chemicals: 
- Acids, per pound, New York— 
> Acetic, 27 per cent....................... Seah > Va . 034 .034 |] 174.2) 174.2 174.2 
. 0 i lal aa ee 4 010; .010] .009] 76.9| 769 70.0 
8 Nitric, ae RGR SRRREL LL anne . 053 . 053 .050 | 107.6 | 107.6 101. 4 
8 Stearic, triple pressed eon .133 | .133 1 .132] 100.0! 100.0 99. 5 
v Sulphuric, 66°...____. cits he GOT, Oe we 008 | .007] .007] - 75.0! 73.0 70.0 














No 1913 base price. 
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(1913 
Commodity ~ eee yi 
Jan:, | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
+ | a 
Chemicals and drugs—Concluded 
(a) Chemicals—-Concluded 

Alcohol, per gallon, New York____________- ceo, 

Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof______-._.______- _-} $0. 515 | $0.515 | $0.515 | 140.8 > 140.8 
W ood, refined, 95 per cent Jncces-e—pog See . 880 .880 | 184.0 184. | 

Alum, lump, pe r pound, New Work............._- | = 085 . 035 .035 | 200.0 | 200 

Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York_____- | .300 . 300 300 | 120.0, 120.) 

Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York_____| 1. 500 1.625 | 1.840 127.0 37.7 

Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New | 

Y ork _. weg . WW SO SAR eee . 055 . 055 . 055 146.7 146. 7 
Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound, 

ee ee ee me Te Say Te | .@O47 . 047 . 049 89.3 89.5 
Copra, Seuth Sea. (See Foods.) 

Formaldehyde, per pound, New York_.-...-..---- | .108 . 110 .110; 127.4 130. 3 

Oil, vegetable— 

Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

Corn, crude. (See Feods.) | 

Palm kernel, crude, per ound, New York - . 093 . 093 . 091 91.6 91. ¢ 
Soya bean, crude. (See ‘ods. ) 

Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New | 

of” it gt lait 0 ae Got i 064) .066 | .069] 179.8) 184. 

Sal soda, per 00 po unds, New York 1. 100 1. 100 1.100} 183.3) 183.3 
Seda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New 

-(  RARMIPYI ROR FSG) PB) US | 2200} 2.290] 2.200) 392.6| 392.6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 

works __. 018 | .018| .018| 175.0! 175.0 
Seda, caustic, 76 ‘per cent ‘solid, “per pound, “New 

(CSRS ras OG RRR AGEN | f | .688} .088) 1088] 257.5] 257.5 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York. .800 | .800 . 800 125.8 125. 8 
ae oo ge crude, per gross ton, New York____- -| 14. 000 14. 000 | 14. 000 63. 6 63. 6 

Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, 

3 ea ae eae Se eee . 085 | . O81 . OR1 120. 6 114. 0 

(6) Fertilizer materials: 

Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, | 

fg Re eR Er EL a eS eee | $125] 7.844] 7.750] 105.6] 101.9 | 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 

Mam Ade Lee. foe | 2.840) 2.850| 2.850 90. 8 91.2 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago._-______- 22.000 | 22.000 | 21.600} 109.4 109.4 | 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, 

per ton, New York._______. | 31.095 | 31. 095 | 31. 005 $2. 1 $2. 1 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f.0.b. mines._| 3.250] 2.500| 2 250 95. 4 73. 4 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New 

Y ork a 2. 471 2.470 | 2. 468 100. 1 100. 0 
Tankage, 9 and. 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f.0. b. 

Chicago... _- | RS & .-------| 26.469 | 25.625 | 25.805 113.3 109. 7 

(c) Drugs and pharmacettieals: 

Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New 

Y ork Lit ohn ok ae idle ek dee s Seb ab Be ee cect . 480 . 480 . 480 110. 2 110, 2 
A) tartaric, crystals, . P., per pound, New 

Be SS Ds 08 EERE S) ee he. . 300 .300 | .300 98. 3 98. 3 

Alcohol, grain, 190proof, U.S. P., per gallon, New 

¥ ork. _- ae 4. 780 4. 730 } 4.7 191.3 191.3 
Cream oftartar, pow dered, per pend, New York__ . 251 .228 | .225| 105.3 95. 5 
Epsom salts, U.S. P., in barrels per 100 pounds, | 

ron eke TEE PE ER Ssh RR 2.500 | 2.500/ 2500] 227.3] 227.3 

Glycerine, refined per pound, New York. . 165 165 | . 165 83. 7 83. 7 

Opium, natural, Us. P., per pound, New York_| 8.000} 8.500; 9.000] 133.0) 141.3 

Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, | 

EOD GE 4b diene teevord< haben chs «pb datun die 8. 000 8. 000 200. 0 200. 0 
Phenol, U.S. P. (earbolie acid), per pound, New | 

CS SE Saree a eS PS ee 370 .846 | 332.1) 336.8 

Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per | 

he ie SNR RTS wf 500 500 -500} 227.7 | 227.7 | 

House-furnishing goods. 
(a) Furniture: 

Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory.__.._.__._- | 32.000 | 82.000 | 32.000] 142.2/ 142.2) 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factor | 4500) 4.500) 4.500} 200.0) 200.0) 
Chifforette, combination, per chiffarette, fac- | 

ites noes sie RO vena ovvsescksy 36. 000 | 36.000 | 26.000; 1108) 110.8) 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory _-_- __- 51. 000 | 51. 000 | 49.000 | 141.7 141, 7 
Rocker, quartered oak pees. Chicago.____- | 4.900} 4.900) 4.900; 239.0) 239.0) 
Set, apleces, peract Cihlongo.......-........2., 35. 868 | 35. 868 | 35.868 | 188.9] 188.9 | 

Dining room— | 
Buffet, combination mer Duties, factery_.___- _| 50.000 | 50.000 | 48.000) 116.3} 116.3 
Chair, ‘all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory _- | 33. 000 | 33. 000 | 33.000 | 220.0) 220.0 | 
Table, extension, eombinatien, per table, fac- 

DP nSeti ea ibbootennnacrses<he. ' 30. 000 | 30.000 | 30.000 ' 162.2! 162.2 
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att 7 Index numbers 
Average prices | (1913— 100) 
Commodity — 
Jan., Feb., | Mar., Jan., Feb., NM 
(wpa 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 192 ri 

SS a ' . ———] ‘ ‘ 
House-fur nishing goods Cc oncluded 
ey rniture—Coneluded | 
| 
| 























ng room— | } 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
factory $63. 000 '$63. 000 1$63.000 | 182.6 | 182.6 182. 6 
Table, library, combination, per table, factory | 32.000 | 32.000 | 32. 000 | 1602.0} 160.0) 160.0 
Kk nen— | 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago | 17.640 | 17.640 | 17.640 | 276.9) 276.9 276. 9 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each, factory 17.720 | 17. 720 7. 720 171. 5 | 171.5 171.5 
lable, with drawer, per table, Chieago__- | 4.263 | 4, 263 4. 263 300. 0 300.0 300. 0 
Furnishimgs: | | | 
Blankets, factory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 paunds te the pair, per pair 1.570 | 1.570 1.570} 250.5 | 259.5 259. 5 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound...) 1313 L. 313 1.313} 171.7 | 171.7 171.7 
rpets, per yard, faeto 2 fom i 
‘minster, Bigelow ' aall 3.312 | 3.312 3. 312 247.2 | 247.2 247.2 
Brussels, Bigelow 3.024 | 3. 024 3. 024 234.1} 234.1 234. 1 
Wilton, Bigelow __- 5.040 | 5,040) 5.040 | 2023) 208.3 200. 3 
utlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory 1.600 | 1.600 | 1.350 213.3 213.3 180.0 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory . 15. 000 | 15.000 | 15.000 | 260.9 | 260.9 260. 9 
‘ , galvanize d iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory __| 21. 005 22.899 | 23.413 | 143.8) 156.1 159.6 
ing, bleached, 10/4 factery— } | | 
"P epperell, per yard “ . 527 527 .527 | 220.1 220. 1 220. 1 
Wamsutta, P. L., per yard... 1.140} 1.140] 1.140] 294.5) 204.5 204. 5 
hleware— | 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory a)’ 220 220 | 200.0} 200.0 200.9 
Glass pitchers, }-gallon, per dozen, factory -| 2.400) 2.500 2. 500 300. 0 | 312. 5 312.5 
Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory 220 | .200 . 200 183. 3 166. 7 166 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory_| 1.050 | 1. 050 1. 050 226. 6 226. 6 226. 6 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, 
factory .-.... atpiods | 1.350] 1.350 1.350 | 236.8 | 236.8] 236.8 
king, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the | 
pound, per yard, factory . 205 . 220 . 230 219. 2 208. 0 208. 0 
, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory -| 6.582 | 7.135 7. 298 160.3 | 173.7 177.7 
, Miscellaneous 
ie let d: i | | | 
per ton, Minneapolis ...| 25. O50 | 23. 666 | 22. 188 136. 4 128. 8 120.8 
aenteed meal, prime, per ton, New York 43. 250 | 40.250 | 89. 250 152.8 | 142. 1 137.7 
Li naeed meal, r ton. New York | 43.750 | 42. 000 | 42. 000 154.0 | 147.8 147.8 

lilifeed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis; 25. 300 | 24. 663 | 21.750 180. 1 123. 7 111.8 
eather 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston | ,440] 460 . 460 163. 2 170. 6 170.6 
(;lazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, | 

Boston | -67S . 675 . 475 269. 6 269. 6 269. 6 
farness, California oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago - .421 | .421 | .421 105.0 | 105.0 105. 9 
side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 

a Cy . ocs2.0i2 ae . 250 . 250 . 250 97.7 97.7 97.7 

, per pound— 
” Oalk, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, 
Boston ; oat ta: . 340 . 340 | . 340 114. 0 114.0 114.0 
Oak, scoured hacks, heavy, Boston speeaiiibiall . 440 .440 | . 460 98. 0 98. 0 102. 5 
Union, middle weight, New York._..._.....--| .414 425; .425) 103.2) 105.9 105. 9 
Paper and pulp: 
P iper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. 0. b. mill____--- . 089 039 | . 039 187. 6 187. 6 187. 6 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New | 
York .004| .904| .004] 1922) 192.2 192.2 
Wood pulp, sulphite, “domestic, unbleached, al 

100 pounds, New York tence one 2.610 | 2.625 | 2 625 117.3 118.0 118.0 
Other miscellaneous: { 

Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 

New York 4 ae .110 .113 .110 119.0 121.6 118.8 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, ‘New York . 060 . 055 . 058 89. 7 82. 2 86. 0 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, 

New York . 195 200; .200] 1368] 140.4 140. 4 
Rope. pure manila, best grade, per pound, New 

York .174 . 170 . 185 118. 6 115.9 126. 1 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York_. . 199 . 191 . 171 24. 7 23. 6 21.2 
Sisal, Merican, current shipment, per eyes, New 
York. 0). Md ‘ 066 | 066 | .066) 153.5 | 153.5 158. 5 
Soap rr | 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati _------| 4.111 | 4.125 | 4.125 } 133.3 | 133.8 133. 8 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia | 4.851 | 4.867 | 4 881 137.5 | 137.5 137.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pownd, New York._._--| .051 | .@51| .055 | 140.5 140.5 150. 7 
Tobaceo— 
Plug, per pound, New Yerk | . 701 | _.696 | . 696 180. 2 179.0 179.0 
Smoking, per gross, !-ounce bags, New ‘York__| 9.920 | 8.320 | 8.320 175.9 147. 5 147.5 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of liyino 
for March, 1924. These data, together with what have been vive) 
in previous reports, are shown in the tables following. Th». 

information is based on actual prices secured from merchants pq 
dealers for each of the periodsnamed. The prices of food and of fuel an( 
hight (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, and kerosene) are {\- 
nished the bureau in accordance with arrangements made with esta})|ish- 
ments through personal visits of the bureau’s agents. In each city 
food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants and dealers, n\| 
fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including public utilities, 
All other data are secured by special agents of the bureau who visit 
the various merchants, dealers, and agents and secure the figures 
directly from their records. Four quotations are secured in eact 
city (except in Greater New York, where five are obtained) on eact, 
of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and miscellane us 
items. Rental figures are secured for from 400 to 2,000 houses an 
apartments in each city, according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June. 
1920, March, 1923, and December, 1923, respectively, to Marc), 
1924, in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined by 4 
consolidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM J 
1920, MARCH, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1923, TO MARCH, 1924 






































Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent Per cent | P 
of of of of of 
decrease | increase | decrease | decrease | increase | de 
Cit from from from | Cit from | from fr 
y June, March, | Decem- | y June, March, | D: 
1920, to | 1923, to | ber 1923, | 1920, to | 1923, to | ber, 
March, | March, |to March,) March, March, {to \! 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
PE a eee ee 22. 4 10.7 1.9 | a Sa: 2 22.9 0.9 
Baltimore. ....-....- 19.8 1.0 1.7 |} New Orleans... -_-- 16.3 1.0 
Birmingham -._.-_-. 19.5 3 1.5 |} New York.__-- ‘or 21.2 3 
a Saag aie 21.9 .4 2 On feeeen..........-- 23. 1 .8 
“Ss Ce 20.9 1.5 2.0 || Philadelphia__..__. 19. 5 1.2 
ae 19.9 2.4 1.0 || Pittsburgh._______- 19. 0 1.0 
Cimempnati. .......... 20. 3 2. 6 .4 || Portland, Me_____- 21.0 1.2 
Cleveland._......... 19.5 2.3 1.3 |] Portland, Oreg.___- 22. 5 .5 
pers 21.2 11.0 2.9 jj Richmond --_-____-_-- 19. 7 1.0 { 
oo 2a 22. 5 2.0 yt §*.0ClUCh 19. 8 1.8 1.0 
ee eee 21.0 ys 1.7 || San Francisco--_--_- 19. 4 1.0 2 
Indianapolis - - - ._--- 20. 5 1.3 1.0 |] Savannah.........- 26. 4 t 1.8 1.2 
Jacksonville__......- 21.6 1.4 1.3 |] Scranton.........-. 18.9 1.1 
Kansas City ........ 23. 3 1.2 ee ae 21.0 7 1.3 
Los Angeles_......-- 12.0 2. 6 .8 || Washington_._____- 20. 6 le 
Memphis. .......... 18. 4 11 3 
Minneapolis - - - -._-- 17.8 oa 8 Average, U.S. 21.3 9 
1 Decrease. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in |‘) 
cities from December, 1914, to March, 1924. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on tlic 
rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
lable 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summari/:- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 
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ji will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decrease 
during each period covered by the tables. During the latter part 
of this time the decreases were very small. From March to June, 
1922, and from June to September of the same year the changes were 
small, being increases in some cities and decreases in others. From 
September to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of the 
3? citles. 

From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the average 
for the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 

During the period from March to June, 1923, the changes ranged 
from a decrease of 0.9 per cent to an increase of 2.8 per cent, the aver- 
ave for the United States being an increase of 0.5 per cent. This 
brings the cost of living to within three-tenths of 1 per cent of what 
it was In December, 1922. 

During the three months from March to June, 1923, the price of food 
increased in 28 of the 32 cities, clothing increased in 22 of the cities, 
and furniture increased in all of the cities. Housing increased in 17 
and decreased in 12 cities, miscellaneous items increased in 11 and 
decreased in 15 cities, while fuel and light increased in 2 cities and 
decreased in 28 cities. In a few cities one or more of the groups of 
items remained the same in June as in March. 

From June to September, 1923, there was an increase in every 
city, the range being from 0.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent. The average 
increase for the United States was 1.4 per cent. Food and clothing 
increased in every city, rents increased in 25 cities. The other 
vroups of items increased in the majority of cities, but decreased in 
a few. 

From September to December, 1923, the changes ranged from 1.3 
per cent decrease to 1.4 per cent increase, the average for the United 
States being an increase of 0.6 per cent. There was an increase in 
all but 5 of the cities. In 23 cities there was an increase in the cost 
of food; in clothing there was an increase in 12 cities and a decrease 
in 13; in housing there was an increase in 27 cities; ir fuel and light 
an increase in 24 cities; while in house-furnishing goods and miscel- 
laneous items the increases and decreases were fairly divided among 
the cities. 

From December, 1923, to March, 1924, there was a decrease in 
every city, ranging from 0.4 to 2.9 per cent, the average for the 
United States being 1.6 per cent. There was a decrease in the cost 
of food in every city. The cost of clothing was less in 22 cities, and 
of housefurnishings in 19 cities. Housing increased in 19 cities and 
deereased in 11 cities. 
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Prices of Building Materials in Denmark in 1923 ' 


investigation into the cost of buildings for a small farm (hus- 
mandsbrug),? which in 1914 was 6,000 kroner. The information 
is secured from seven master builders in various parts of the country. 


E ERY year the Statistical Department of Denmark makes an 
4 


The latest investigation, based on prices in December, 1923, shows 
the building cost to be about 14,000 kroner. In 1919 the cost was 
18.700 kroner; in 1920, 21,900 kroner; in 1921, 15,400 kroner; and 
in 1922, 13,500 kroner, the year 1923 showing an increase of about 
500 kroner over 1922. 

The increase from 1922 to 1923 was due mainly to the increase in 
the price of lumber, which in 1923 was about 3,300 kroner as against 
2.900 kroner in 1922, an increase of about 14 per cent. For the other 
items the increases were not important. 

The total cost for 1923 was 13,941 kroner, of which 2,066 kroner 
was for wages of masons and foundation workers, 3,945 kroner 
for masonry supplies, 434 kroner for wages of roofers, 1,023 kroner 
for roofing materials, 959 kroner for wages of carpenters, 3,272 
kroner for lumber supplies, 1,438 kroner for wages of joiners, tin- 
smiths, and painters, and 804 kroner for a well, ironware, ete. Prices 
of building materials in December, 1923, were approximately two 
and one-half times the pre-war prices, 

Prices of building supplies (hauling included in most cases) are 
shown for the years 1914, 1922, and 1923 in the following table: 





PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN DENMARK IN 1914, 1922, AND 1923 
{Krone at par=28.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 1 ell=24.7 inches] 
\rt ' nit 1914 G09 y? 
Kroner Kroner Kroner 
Bricks a ee PREP Ss 1, 000 22. 00 | 57. 00 58. 00 
+ Se ; a: ie ; : | i ee ». 30 | 15. 00 14, 30 
Lime eS ee ep Pees oes Ot a: 7.) eee es “ | a? 4 SO 10, 35 10. 50 
Be eee oe E- . ed : Ss i _=oe 42.45 | 167. 50 172. 50 
Sete ict Foe a 4 | Each ; 58.00} 118.00 | 118. 00 
Rafters (3 by Ginches) ....__.-- ee Se Se ) a . 28 | . 57 | . 66 
| mt be : a do : 07 14} Ry 
i 6 a eae? Ee ee iis cette ack ae TOE: oa .74 1. 57 | 1. 80 
Flooring . ss \ # ; ’  — 44 1. 88 2. 25 
Inside paneled door vib : is Sits Kach....... 23. 00 48. OO 47.00 


‘Denmark. Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger, Dec, 21, 1923, pp. 206, 207. 
© be used for determining loans under law of Oct. 4, 1919 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packin; 
Industry, 1923 


eT HIS article presents average wage rates, earnings, and hours o/ 
labor in the slaughtermg and meat-packing industry. Figure 
are given by occupation for 5 of the most important de) 

ments and for all employees, all occupations combined, in each « 

departments. The figures for 1923 are drawn from a recent su 
made in the industry; those for 1917 and 1921, shown in compar 
are taken from preceding publications of the Bureau of Labor Stati. 
on this subject. The 1923 figures will be published in detail in a for: 
coming bulletm of the bureau. The figures are prepared from 
taken from the pay roils of representative establishments each 

The 13 departments for which data are shown are cattle-killing, }) 

killing, sheep and calf killing, offal, hide, casing, cutting or | 

beef, — or fresh-pork, lard and oleo-oil, sausage, cured-m 
canning, and maintenance and repair departments. Data wer 
taken for officials; clerks; salesmen; power-house employees; 
men; employees of box factories; brush, cooper, tin, or other 
in which products are entirely new; repair work; nor for employe. 
butterme, mincemeat, produce, extract, soap, curled hair, wool, | 
and fertilizer departments. 

According to the census this is the largest manufacturing ind 
of the country as measured by value of product, the value o 
product for 1919 being $4,246,290,614. 

The 1917 data are for 55,089 males in 66 establishments and ( 
females in 51 establishments for a pay period of varying dates in 
first half of the year, and thus represent the period at the entra: 
the United States into the World War. 

The 1921 data are for 30,075 males in 34 establishments and : 
females in 31 establishments for a pay period in April. Thos 
1923 are for 45,082 males in 38 establishments and 6,112 fema! 
37 establishments. The data from 35 establishments are for : 
period in November and those from 3 for a pay period in Decen 

The data are taken from representative ite of all the | 

acking companies and from a certain number of smaller compa’ 
hese plants are located in the most important meat-packing cen 

The total number of wage earners covered in 1923 is approxima 

32 per cent of the total number in the industry as awe by 

Census of Manufactures, 1919, and 50 per cent of the total nu: 

in the industry in the principal slaughtering and meat-packing St 

The average rate of wages per hour in each year for all males i: 
occupations and departments combined is $0.271 for 1917, $0.50! 
1921, and $0.487 for 1923, and for all females is $0.179 for 1917, $0) 
for 1921, and $0.356 for 1923. 

Between April, 1921, and the winter of 1923 there was a gen 
reduction of wages followed later by an increase. Practicall) 
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plants that were covered in 1923 reduced the wages of employees who 
were paid hourly rates and piece rates. Those paid weekly rates were 
not reduced. The reduction varied in amount. A few made a 
raight reduction of 5, 10, or 13 per cent, while approximately 20 
nlants employing a very great majority of the employees covered in 
this study reduced skilled labor 3 cents per hour, semiskilled 5 cents 
per hour, unskilled labor 74 cents per hour, and piece rates 8 per cent. 
These reductions were followed es increases. Establishments that 
made percentage reductions made increases restoring the April, 1921, 
rates, While the establishments that cut hourly rates made an increase 
of 3 cents per hour in the rates of skilled labor, 4 cents per hour of 
semiskilled, and an increase of 5 cents per hour in the rates of unskilled 
labor. The result is a reduction in 1923 as compared with 1921 in 
the industry as a whole. The averages for the 13 departments at the 
end of the table show an average wage-rate reduction in each depart- 
ment. A study of the occupation figures in the 5 departments in- 
cluded in the table shows that the reduction took place in nearly 
every occupation. ; 
The average basic or regular full-time hours per week were increased 
between April, 1921, and the period covered by the 1923 study, the 
average for all males in all departments being 48.2 in 1921 and 52.3 
in 1923; for females 48.3 in 1921 and 52.8 in 1923, and for all males 
and females 48.4 in 1921 and 52.3 in 1923. The increase is due to an 
increase from an 8-hour day or 48-hour week to a 9-hour day or a 
54-hour week in a great majority of the plants covered in each of 
these years. 
HOURS, WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND 1923, BY 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION 




















l l l 
, 
Wages per | Aver- | Aver- _. | Aver- 
| | | hour Ave age —_ |} age pe “| age 
piuee, eg ae oe | num- odin | hour: full | earn- 
partment, sex, and | Year haw ag lindex earn- yh or | no time | — 
On cupation j lish- ploy- Aver- | num- nay wo! k- — wor k pom lallv re- 
ments) ees | age | bers aed ed in | = edin |’ or | ceived 
j; rate /1917=| ur | one Do A on - - | in one 
100 | week “* | week | ~“* | week 
pac eo i | | ee 21% ESE od 
i 
CATTLE-KILLING DEPART- 
MENT ) | | I 
Males | 
Drivers and penners___.-. 1917 24 67 1$0.252 | 100 '$0. 253 |__-- § --| 56.7 | --| $14. 33 
192] 16 30 . 464 184 . 484 5.8] 483 46. 0 |$22. 41 22. 24 
1923} 30 87] .447] 177] .458] 5.7] 53.0; 50.7] 23.69) 23.22 
Knockers. ................] 1917 40 58 | .292] 100) . 294]. ool | @4 | 14.70 
192] 27 33 - 517 177 . 539 15.7) 48.0 143.8 24. 82 23. 59 
1923 | 29 48} .50¢] 173| .525] 5.5] 524] 48.5] 26.41] 25.47 
klers or slingers-__. _- 1917 30 48 | .262] 100! .276/-. » le ee 13. 20 
192] 24 34] .482] 184 02 5.4 47.9: 40.6 | 23.09 | 20.41 
a 1923 26 71 -490} 187 495 | §.27 525} 3.5 | 2.73 21. 51 
Head holders_._........_- 1917 2 2| .334] 100! .576|_- A | 34.5 | 19.89 
1921 2 2] .645/ 193 1031) 40] 48.0; 30.0) 30.96 / 30.93 
, 1923 3 3] .747| 224) .919) 53] 50.0] 39.2) 37.35) 35.99 
Sickest FP | 1917 22 27 . 360 | a i 3388 C....o..+-4 G&S --| 18.04 
1921] 15 20 .584} 162 . 605 | 5.3] 4861 41.1 | 28.38 24. 33 
2 1923 17 28 | .620| 175| .634| 58] 533] 50.0] 33.53 31.74 
Headers... nse. 1917 | 46 90} .369] 100| .384 |_-..-.J.......| 51.3 19. 71 
1921 23 53 -610; 165 .645 | 15.5] 47.6 140.9 | 29. 04 | | 26. 36 
1923] 28] 79] .615| 167, .627| 5.7] 521] 45.7] 3204) 28.65 
Droppers and pritchers-up} 1917 35 62} .254/ 200| .266 j-.-....j.......| 40.3) --| 13.12 
: 1921 27 47 .489 | 193 . 528 15.3) 48.2 | 139. 6 23. 57 | 120.93 
1923! 27! 57! 14721 186! 1482! 5.7! 52.2! 49.0! 24.64! 23.64 














' Not ineluding data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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HOURS, WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERIN( 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED .SPATES, 1917, 1921, AND 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 


Department, sex, and 
occupation 








CATTLE-KILLING DEPART- 
MENT—continued 


Males—Continued 


Pues Sueemers.... oe 


Rippers-open___._..-_---- 

Goillet raisers. .........-.- 

Cees pullers; ...- 4.0. 

Floormen or siders___-___ o- 

Breast or brisket breakers 
and sawyers. 

Crotch breakers_________- 


DNC i odbunaoctcoane 


Tail rippers and pullers _- 


Fell cutters - 


Fell pullers and beaters__- 
eee anbebes 
Gutters and bung drop- 


pers. 


Shank skinners._.______-_- 


Trim mers (bruises, 
rounds, skirts, and tails). 





1 Not including data for 1 
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Year 


| 


1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
192) 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1928 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1917 
1921 
1923 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


aSswwoSSaRyes 


31 
46 


33 
10 
42 
32 


SANss 


~ 
wo 





RESIS SRSS 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees 


104 
100 
166 





Wages per 


hour 
| index 
Aver- |num- 
age bers 
rate 1917= 
100 
| 

$0. 277 100 
. 485 175 
. 492 178 
. 306 100 
. 530 173 
. 582 174 
315 100 
. 533 169 
. 510 162 
. 249 100 
. 469 188 
. 469 188 
. 308 100 
. 515 167 
. 514 167 
. 572 100 
. 859 150 
. 849 148 
. 291 100 
. 504 173 
. 518 178 
. 266 100 
495 186 
. 490 184 
254 100 
470 185 
. 467 184 
. 271 100 
. 495 183 
478 176 
. 449 100 
.712 159 
.721 161 
. 335 100 
. 553 165 
579 173 
. 261 100 
478 183 
. 466 179 
517 100 
895 173 
773 150 
315 100 
. 542 172 
. 545 173 
.3i1 100 
. 571 184 
. 534 172 
. 401 100 
. 687 171 
. 660 165 
. 322 100 
. 547 170 
. 535 166 
. 600 100 
. 855 143 
. 837 140 
. 365 100 
. 597 164 
. 608 167 
. 266 100 
. 483 182 
475 179 
275 100 
473 172 
. 458 167 





Aver- 
, age 
| earn- 

ings 
| per 

hour 


$0. 281 
. 498 


. 855 
. 857 
. 361 
- 602 
- 611 
27) 
. 513 
. 485 
. 273 
. 490 
- 465 








Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days 
work- 
edin 
one 
week 


Aver- 
age 
basic 
or 
regular 
hours 
per 
week 





47.7 








52.6 


establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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hours 
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OURS, WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND 1923, BY 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 


| } 


i 







































































| Wages per —_ A ver- A ver- 
| | hour ; — | Aver- | “st Aver- | py 
iNum-| Num-|_ | aver- | pDum- | atte | hours full. earn- 
et ee | ber of| ber of | | age | ber of | PS! | aciu- uu | ings 
Depal tment, 8 x, an | Year lestab-| em- | Index| ©@r0- | days Or | ally time | actu- 
occupation | | lish- | ploy- | Aver-|num-| *?®° | work- posuber work- | €72 lally re- 
ments} ees age | bers a Ff edin | 08'S | edin | *P®S | ceived 
| rate 11917=| "°%F | one | P* , | one per lin one 
| 100 | | week | “€* | week | ¥°C* | week 
SS a a ee ee o nl > 
} 
CATTLE-KILLING DEPART- | 
uENT—concluded 
Vf ales —Concluded 
Utility men...........-..] 1917 33 8&8 '$0. 353 100 |$0. 366 |_. . .| §3.2 $19. 05 
: 1921 19 37} .609] 173] .608] 5.5 47.8 | 43.8 |$29.11 | 26.65 
1923} 25 74] .561] 159] .57 5.9 | 52.2] 49.4] 29.28] 28.33 
Washers and wipers. -._...| 1917 44 356 | . 233 te > a | Oho 12. 14 
1921 29 216| .451] 194 | +473 | 15.3) 47.8 1140.1 | 21.56 | 118.96 
1923 31 320] .424] 182! .458! 5.6] 52.5 | 2.7 | 22.26] 19.59 
Toncuers_...-------------] 1917 43 85 | .293] 100] .288/..._ |... | 60.9}... 14. 65 
1921 14 17} .562] 192] .558| 15.2| 483 1139.7) 27.14 |122.18 
1923 23 41} .503] 172] .517 5.8} 652.4] 48.9] 26.36] 25.28 
ee Le 47 724} .282] 100] .238 |......./.. or. tc 
1921 27 409} .452] 195| .471 | 15.1] 47.8 |139.5] 21.61 [118.62 
1923 | 32] 587] .427| 184] .436| 5.5) 622| 45.3] 22.29] 19.77 
Truckers..-...------- __.| 1917 32 103 | .2: 100 | .254 |.......)_. a 10. 90 
1921 20 56 | .456] 200] .499 4.8/ 48.1] 36.3] 21.93] 18.09 
1923 24 131 | .423] 186] .433 5.2!) 51.8] 43.91 21.91 | 19.04 
Fonales | | 
Carcass wipers, bruise | 1917 3 | 16 - 157 100 | .155 ee ae 4 {= 7. 97 
and tail trimmers, and | 1921 5} 21] .340] 217) .342/ 5.4] 49.9] 41.9] 16.98] 14.36 
neck rag inserters and | 1923 7 ¥§ .316 | 208} .321 6.0! 63.8] 50.6117.00] 16.24 
laborers. } | | 
HOG-KILLING DEPARTMENT | 
Males | 
' } j 
Laborers 9. ...........- 1917} 551 1,356] .235| 100] .237 |._...../_.- a6 b...... 11. 14 
192i} 29! 524] .440] 187| .451/ 15.4] 488 /|1421] 21.47 | 1 18.99 
1923} 32| 820] .428| 182] 1.444) 5.5]! 522! 48.5] 22.34] 21.54 
Shacklers...........__._._} 1917 56 ster wee. Set... ....! 48 L...... 14. 74 
1921 26 59 | .523] 171] .542 5.4] 489] 43.2] 25.57] 23.40 
1923} 3 125| .535| 175| .549|} 5.6] 520 | 51.8] 27.82} 28.43 
| Oa 1917 56 i oe et Met 4B t.....& as 22 | _| 18.54 
1921 27 33 | .610] 170] .6i11 | 15.8] 49.6 |149.2]| 30. 26 | 130.07 
1923 33 44| .621] 173! .652! 5&8 | 63.0 | 63.2] 32.91 | 34.69 
ee 1917 56 298 . 204 100 a it} a 15. 38 
1921 28 139] .498| 169) .516| 15.7] 48.8 |144.2) 24 30/122.79 
1923 34 273 | .4791 163] .496 5.5] 52.1 49.7 | 24.96 | 24.61 
Hookers-on *._...........- 1917 51 7 ee Sel . Me t..-.-sct--- 51. 4 | 14. 50 
1921 2 69 | .501] 176! .509! 15.8) 48.3 146.4] 24.20 |123.60 
1923 33 146} .473] 167! .490| 56] 52.5 | 49.9 | 24.83 | 24.48 
Shavers and scrapers _.| 1917 57 fa” 0 BB oe SS eee ee 14. 10 
1921! 27 303 | .491] 169; .502/ 15.6) 48.9 |143.8 | 24.01 |121.99 
1923 | 34 587 | .485 167 . 497 5.51 525) 49.3] 25.46] 24.49 
Headers______. » i aaa 1917} 48 “Le .& eh | ees Gee Ff eee 7. 43 
1921 | 24 47] .580] 167) .588/ 35.8] 48.4 /143.8] 28.07 |! 25.78 
1923 | 31 67 | .577] 166] .598 5.71 52.6] 51.0] 30.35] 30.53 
i Se 1917 | 57 206 | .338 3  - ae = {18 } ae 17. 22 
1921 28 100} .563 | 167] .584/ 25.8] 48.7 /|145.9] 27.42 |126.78 
1923 32 172] .555] 164] .572) 5&6] 524] 49.6] 29.08] 28.41 
a 1917 43 56 . 327 J a | aS ee 2 > oe 
1921 26 34] .525] 161| .541! 15.7] 488/|143.8] 25.62 |1 23.69 
1923 28 38 | .543] 166] .561 5.8] 522] 50.9] 28.34] 28.55 
og a 1917 56 143 | .369 100  _ eres [. * ;, =e 18. 92 
1921 27 68 | .614] 166] .621 | 15.7] 488 1144.4] 20.96 |127.58 
1923 33 119] .610] 165] .627|) 59] 52.3] 53.5] 31.90] 33.54 
Leaf lard pullers.__.._..-- 1917 50 80} .304] 100] .301 |..-..__|_-- 52. 4 |. 15. 78 
1921 25 44] .511] 168 | 5261 15.5) 49.1 1144.1] 25. 09 | 123, 21 
1923 | 30 97] .504] 166] .521} 5&6) 53.0} 51.5) 26.71] 26.84 
Leaf lard scrapers. ___....] 1917 34 Gi- 0 e Me . 28 1..W<c.0cb-- 45.3 1...:...8 TR 
1921 10 21 | .433] 175] .442| 25.8 | 48.6 | 144.5 | 21. 04 | 1 19. 66 
1923 | 20} 51} .431] 174] .4389] 6&2] 526 | 45.2] 22.67] 19.83 








1 Not including data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
2 Includes drivers, penners, steamers, singers, washers, and aich-bone breakers. 

* Includes tubmen, droppers, gamb cutters, polemen, and duckers. 

4 Includes hookers-off, hangers-off, straighteners, and feeders, chain. 

* Inchiding bung droppers and rippers-open. 
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HOURS, WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING , 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND i92 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 





















































| 
Wages per A ver- A ver- 
pnd — Aver- — Aver- 
Num-|Num-| a ~ | num- ae hours full 
Department, sex, and Ye: ber - ber of } i earn- vad of or — time 
, tion Gar. jestab-| | can- | Hex! ings 8¥S lregular| 84Y | earn- | 
ocaupe lish- | ploy- | Aver- | num- work- eners work- deal 
ments! ees age | bers on edin |“ ay ed in — 
rate /1917= one - sek | one a 1 
102 week . week _ 
Seger 
HOG-KILLING DEPART- | 
MENT—concluded 
Males—C oncluded | 
| 
Bruise trimmers, head | 1917 49 139 ($0. 277 OO a Sie An. ...chates...1 GA 7.1... Vi 
removers, and kidney | 1921 26 107} .492) 178} .501} 15.7} 48.3 | 143. 2 1$23. 76 63 
pullers. 1923 28 125 . 465 168 . 479 5.5 §2. 5 48.6 | 24.41 
Waar mem... ..4.54...... 1917 49 197 . 329 100 >  § Mapes os | &411- Rg 
1921 26 115 . 556 169 . 566 15.9 48.5 |1 47.8 | 26. 97 | 4 
1923 28 107 . 562 171 . 561 5.9 2.3 53. 8 | 29. 39 
Tn acinstintdo obons 1917 32 208 4. Ose 10D i. . 208 §_...--3......-] 46.3 1. 
1921 18 93 . 489 184 . 446 15.6 49.1 }142.8] 21.55 | XN 
1923 24 136 . 429 179 . 440 5.4 §2. 2 48. 2 | 22. 39 2 
Females 
Kidney pullers, shavers, | 1917 3 a, Wes, 104. . 1s. ..-. Ae..-.- oe ..... 
singers, neck brushers, | 1921 8 23 | .3386] 224) .351] 15.9] 48.0/145.5) 16.13 
and spreaders. 1923 12 27} .3814 221] .341 5.1] 51.4] 41.7] 17.01 
CASING DEPARTMENT 
Males 
Casing pullers or runners _| 1917 59 597] .208| 1001 .206j._.____j__.__-. Ro ee 71 
1921 32 408 . 509 171 526} 15.4 48.5 |144.0] 24. 69 
1923 34 548 . 07 170 518 5.7 52.3 49.5 | 26.52 
TEP I: Sa 1917 49 S06 i . 2} 1001 . SR I.....-- ai Bn BF ob 
1921 28 203 . 482 185 . 483 15,6 47.9 }141.9 | 23.09 25 
1923 32 313 . 464 178 . 474 5.6 52.7 48.7 | 24.45 | 7 
Fatters and slimers----___- 1917 52 571 | .311 gs tal BR, ea ie ae 48 
| 1921 30 336 . 547 176 . 547 15.5 48.4 |142.3 | 26.47 ) 
, 1923 29 427 . 551 177 . 611 5. 6 52.9 48.7 | 29.15 | 7 
_ CaS ea ee 1917 36 112 . 260 100 se cn SER wee 52. 0 |_ 
4 1921 31 99 . 404 190 .516] 15.3 48.2 | 141.0] 23.81 | 
1923 26 128 . 470 181 . 479 5. 5 52. 6 47.4 | 24.72 } 
Blowers, graders, and in- | 1917 39 ims. men Mee 1.90 &.... cdc .- 55. 5 |__- 2 
spectors. 1921 28 94 . 478 180 .495 | 15.6 49.1 | 143.6 | 23. 47 7 
1923] 27 | 130) .472] 177] .484| 5&5] 52.8) 49.4] 24.92) 25.88 
Measurers and bunchers_.} 1917 30 62; .274 a > ae glip 58. 6 |__- } 
1921 26 59 . 487 178 . 512 5. 6 48.4 45.1 1} 23. 57 ; 
1923 23 65 473 17: 486 5.8 53. 0 51.4 | 25. 07 a) 
Salters and packers__---_- 1917 40 190 | .277} 100 ee ee oe 4 
1921 44 132 . 490 177 02 15.7 48.1 | 145.5 | 23. 57 “4 
1923 30 158 73 171 479 5.8 62. 6 51.8 | 24. 88 | } 
Trimmers of casings ------ 1917 50 299} .2791 100 2... ie 4 y 4 
. 1921 29 163 . 490 176 510 15,7 48.1 | 143.7 | 23.57 |! 
1923 32 213 . D1 180 508 5.8 2. 0 50. 1 | 26.05 | 
Blowers and tiers of blad- | 1917 16 29; .2681 100 , . Soe ike @ + 4 
ders and weasands. 1921 7 14; .482] 180 492 5.71 48.0] 43.4] 23.14 
1923 14 B . 465 174 472 5. 5 61.7 47.7 | 24. 04 | 
General workers___.....-- 1917 58 410 | .272]4 100 ys Sey: ee Se ae hws « 2 
1921 27 121 . 492 181 512 5. 6 49.5 44.1 | 24.35 
1923 34 313 . 478 176 | 490 5. 6 §2. 3 50.9 | 25. 00 
ee Cee es eae 1917 30 307 . 226 100 | _ ae Siw eo + ) 
1921 20 108 . 444 196; .462] 15.6 48.7 | 142.3 | 21.62 |! : 
1923 27 165 . 409 181 418 5.3 52. 6 45.5 | 21. 51 Ly. 01 
, ee es aa 1917 15 47 | .2351 100 See... 20 ee Gt Leas 
1921 16 55 438 136 445 5. 6 48.8 42.1 | 21.37 i 
1923 16 116 417 177 430 5. 6 53. 1 47.6 | 22.14 j 20. 46 
Females 
Casing pullers or runners _| 1917 2 2a) (Mee ti .1968....-cih..--.- 46.3 35:...--- 
1921 5 17 391 201 401 5. 6 48.0 42.1 18. 77 
1923 6 39 . 374 192 378 5. 6 61.1 48.0} 19. 11 J ) 
a Se a 1921 & 41,4.: .@0Ga....: . 363 6.91 48.0] 42.7), 17.42] 15.51 
1923 5 hae > om . 354 5.9} 64.0] 463) 19.12) 16.39 
Fatters and slimers______- 1917 3 ss. 804. «i... ade d---- |». az d 
1921 3 4 . 395 262 . 392 6.0 48. 0 43.9 | 18. 96 17. 20 
Se: 1921 4 12 . 394 |... - . 392 5.4 48.0 41.2) 18.91 16. 16 
1923 4 32 382 t._...3 .339 4.4 53. 8 40.1 ' 17. 86 13. 04 





1 Not including data for 1 establishitent in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 


STATES, 


Aver- 
age 
parn- 
ings 
per 
hour 


$0. 163 
. 354 
. 348 
. 170 


. 437 
. 160 

352 
340 
. 187 
. 398 
.318 
. 155 
. 258 
. 368 
. 181 
. 358 
. 341 


. 229 
. 452 
424 


O75 


1 





499 | 


177 
. 360 
. 330 





TOURS, , 2 — eee hee . ~~» eS 
att \T-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
NEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 
Alt | ba 
| Wages per 
| hour 
rw Num-| P 
: et nba ber of| ber of | 
ccupt lish- | ploy- | Aver- | num- 
ments} “ees age | bers 
rate |1917= 
100 
1G DEPARTMENT | 
concluded 
es—Concluded 
; 
Blowers, graders and in- | 1917 13 135 1$0.163 | 100 
spectors. 1921} 1 77| .358| 217 
1923 15 190 342 | 210 
M ers and bunchers 1917 2 7 | 172 100 
1921 $ 12 378 220 
1923 8 64 435 253 
Salters and packers - - 917 { i4 154 100 
1921 5 12 352 229 
1923 6 16 367 | 238 
Trimmers of casings ......] 1917 14 104 189 100 
1921 16 5A 397 210 
1923 12 71 374 198 
Blowers and tiers of blad- | 1917 5 22 157 100 
ders and weasands, 1921 3 70 353 225 
1923 5 9 367 234 
General workers......-..-- 1917 8 46} .182 100 
1921 10 50 . B57 196 
1923 12 199 335 184 
SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT 
Males 
Truckers and forkers .-- | 1917 19 139 . 220 100 
1921 24 305 .449 | 196 
| 1923 24 48] .422 | 184 
Cutters (choppers, grind- | 1917 55 253 .277 | 100 
ers, mixers, curers, 1921 31 193 . 496 179 
feeders, and machine | 1923 35 329 .490 | 177 
tenders). | 
Casing workers (washers, | 1917 31 107 . 241 | 100 
turners, re-turners,meas-! 1921 19 36 . 461 | 191 
urers, cutters, tiers, and | 1923 22 75 .451 | 187 
Steiflere 2.4 uk. ..? FT 57 444} .208 1 100 
i921 31 225 | .535 | 180 
1923 36 316 .§32 | 179 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, | 1917 13 103 . 248 100 
ind hangers. 1921 6 45 -460 | 185 
1923 17 138 | .458 | 185 
Ropers, wrappers, and | 1917 5 10 247 | 100 
tier | 1921 2 2) .523| 212 
| 1923 9 23 | .428 1 177 
Laborers@.......... 1 1917 52 | 1,022] .228! 100 
| 1921 32 528 . 448 196 
} 1923} 331 777 | .422! 185 
Cookers 2 oe 2 ole Be 48 119 . 270 100 
1921 30 99 - 479 | 177 
1923 | 30 139 | .474) 176 
tt as | ee 1917 } 50 90 .282; 100 
i921 28 73 | . 508 180 
1923 | 33 114 | .507/| 180 
Packers (Sealers andj 1917! 43 376 | .232] 100 
packers, shippers, and | 1921 29 251 .461 | 199 
nailers), 1923 33 328 | .447 193 
Utility men (assistant | 1917 | 36 108 | .291 | 100 
foremen, straw bosses, | 1921 | 24 82 | .523 | 180 
subforemen, handy- | 1923 | 21 71 419 | 144 
men, small-order men, 
all-round men). | 
' 
Females 
Cutters (choppers, grind- | 1917 9 3 .173 | 100 
ers, mixers, curers, feed- | 1921 2 3 | .360! 208 
ers, and machine tend- | 1923 6 8 | .323 1 187 
ers). | | | 








| 


Aver- 
age 
num- 


ber of 


days 


work- 


ed in 
one 
week 


LABOR 


SLAUGHTERING 


Ivl7, 


Aver- 
age 
basic 
or 
regular 
hours 
per 
week 








46.0 
53. 4 





; Not including data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
‘Including roustabouts, ham-cylinder washers, cleaners-up, ham pressers, hangers, cook’s 


sinoker’s helpers, truckers of cages or bikes. 
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1921, 











Aver- 
ige 
hours 
actu- 
ally 
work- 
ed in 
one 


week 


50. 9 
50. 0 
40.9 


46. 


3 
CO GO ee OD ae 


wm tn 


60. 5 
146.0 


40. 4 


36. 3 


AND 


Aver- 
age 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week 


$16. 91 


| 17. 99 


l 
23. 19 


16. 90 
19. 82 


19. 10 
19. 67 


16. 94 
19. 82 
i7. 5A 
18, 12 
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1923, 


' ' 


97 


AND 
BY 


5. O8 
OR 
Y, 33 


44 
8.15 
4. 87 
7.00 
7.97 
4.17 
5. 23 


~ 


1121.40 
25 
17. 60 


30. 22 


(2 17 
a4 


2. Of 
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! 
| | . } 
| Wages per A v< A ver- | 
hour a Aver- | at Aver 
INum-| Num- |_ AveI- | nom- | I | hours age 
; “| age of | basic full 
Department, sex, and Y howe ber of F le earn- ~ nbs x a jal time 
occupation car yeseD sem ee iet te eouk ar! . ally earr 
lish- | ploy- | Aver-| num-} |, | work- l " work-| = 
ments} ees | age | bers eer | ed in | ‘cer | edin | ‘8s 
rate ({1917= . one ‘k | one wn 
| 190 week | *& week — 
| | 
: | | 
SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT— | ( 
concluded | 
Females—Concluded | 
Casing workers (washers, | 1917 32 317 |$0.175 | 100 ‘$0. 175 j______-j__- 50. 7 | M 
turners, re-turners,meas-| 1921 21 142] .364) 208 | .366) 15.7] 48.6 | 143.5 |$17. 6 
urers, Cutters, tiers,and | 1923 | 27 353 | .339} 194] .341 5.5] 52.8! 446] 17.90 
fatters). | 
eeeee.t..0..,/......0. 2a -10 46 . 200 100 ‘4S... J. eee 33. 6 |. 
1921 | 8 42] .400| 200} .402 5.8; 49.4) 45.1] 19. 76 
1923 7 50 . 397 199 . 405 5.8 53. 0 54.0 | 21. 04 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, | 1917 42 719 | . 181 .2 a! ieee es 46. 4 |- 
and bangers. 1921 28 379 | .378 | 209 | .387] 15.7 | 49.4 |143.3 | 18.¢ 
1923 44 821 . 355 196 . 359 5. 5 42. 4 45.2) 18. 60 I 
Ropers, wrappers and | 1917 10 137 | .162/ 100} .163 }..____-!-- 50. 0 
tiers. 1921 8 123 . 385 238 . 388 5. 6 48. 0 44.3 18.4 
1923 17 253 . 383 236 . 364 5. 6 53. 1 45.5 | 20. 34 
EES Ee eee 1921 2 Sy Jae ec. t . 325 5.71 48.0] 46.2] 15. 60 ¢ 
1923 2 3 > . 353 5. 0 56. 0 41.5 | 19.2 
-ackers (wrappers, in- | 1917 39 421 ‘ 158 } 100 eee 2 50.1 
spectors, labelers, tag- | 1921 25| 259] .328] 208] .320) 15.7] 481 [143.9] 15.7% 
gers, tiers, box makers, | 1923 | 28 398 | | 304 | 192 308 5.6] 52.5] 43.8] 15.9 
and packers’ helpers. 
General workers (box | 1917; 22 134 Jae 9 Oe eee 4. bh. 48.3 |_. V 
makers, labelers, labor- | 1921 24 102 | .337 | 202] .339 5.71 48. 43.8) 15.1 
ers, sorters, and uti ility | 1923 | 26 276 | .335 201 . 336 5. 6 52. 0 . 5 | 17.42 
workers). ' 
CANNING DEPARTMENT | 
Males 
PD... cs cnnihelbone ess 1917 ll 42 . 254 100 » |) ees 7? a  * 7 oo \ 
1921 8 14 . 465 183 . 476 5. 7 45.3 48.8 | 22. 46 | 
1923 6 31 . 447 176 477 5.8 53.4 54. 6 | 23. 87 
Steam tenders, process | 1917 i 50 | . 256 100 - | Sty Sa we 68 ll eRe | 
men, and retort men, 1921 q 7} .483 189 | .485 5.7} 47.4] 47.9 | 22.89 
1923 6 33 . 447 175 . 464 5.5 53. 6 51. 4 | 23. 96 
Passers and pilers, cans__.| 1917 7 Git :.a0 1 200:). .2 L...-c: de 54.3 |. 
1923 5 133 . 439 193 . 442 5. 6 | 53. 9 48.6 | 23. ¢ 
Trimmers, meat (by | 1917 4 43 | .247 fe ee ; G.® Lsscs. 
hand). 1921 8 15 441 179 . 442 6.0 47.8 48.1 | 21. 68 ( 
1923 4 28 - 459 186 . 458 5.9 50. 6 50. 1 | 23. 23 
Machine tenders (pre- | 1917 il 99 | .247 lee A eee eee ee OF lf ee 
paring. and = stuffing | 1921 G 35 | .478| 194] .482 5.9 | ° 48.1 46.7 | 22.99 
meat into cans). 1923 15 79 . 442 179 . 467 5. 6 53. 1 52.7 | 23. 47 
Stuffers (meat into cans | 1917 6 100} . 234 oe fee ae |; aa 
by hand). 1921 3 6 AS 196 - 461 | §.7 48. 0 45.9 | 21.19 
1923 6 42 . 437 187 . 446 5.3 53.9 45. 4 | 23. 55 
0 eae 1917 a) ate. - Se  ) eee eee 59. 1 
192) 8 33 . 466 190 -465 | 5.9 47.6 45.7 | 22.18 
1923 li 92 - 425 173 431; 5.7 53. 2 49.0 | 22. 61 
i ds Shin bool 1917 12 177 | .252 eS ae Oa ee 54. 2 |. 
1921 11 33 . 476 189 477 5.8 47.5 45.5 | 22. 61 
1923 8 44| .455| 181 . 467 | 5.5 | 52.6] 51.3 | 23.93 
Washing and painting | 1917 5 9} .271 ae 7 Sa" Saar i * 5 a 
machine tenders. 1921 5 7} .451 166} .442 5.9 | 47.6 | 48.7 | 21. 47 
1923 2 6 | .488 | 162; .447 5.0} 84.0] 42.7 | 23.65 
General workers__---- _.--| 1917 8 Fe 2S Ce TP Seer oe 55. 0 |... -- 
1921 7 59 . 504 213 - 510 | 5.9 46.0 45.2 | 23.19 
1923 8 60 | .474; 200; .485| 5.7] 50.8) 51.7 | 24.08 
| ne em Fy | 10 257 | .258| 100] .260 |....._- eee i 8 TES 
1921 7 29 . 482 187 -486 |; 6.0 7.6 47.8 | 22. 94 
1923 6 128 . 459 178 -474| 5.6 54.0 50. 2 | 24. 79 
-, ee ie & 9g 154 . 230 100 ,» ~ers = Sea 
192] 12 70} .449) 195 | .450; 5.9 7.3 | 46.3 | 21.24 
1923 14 426 | .424 184] .431|} 5.5] 53.4] 48.2 | 22. 64 
OUONG. 4:4 ondmuus~a-dol 1917 9} 1,530) .228; 100; .229 j|_.___.. oe =) YO 
1921 13 98 | .442; 194| .443 5.5 | 45.61 42.7 | 20.10 
1923 | 9 2261 .430! 189 | .444 5.1!) 53.71 47.1 1 23.09 





1 Not including data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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HOURS, WAGES, AND. EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGH' ERING 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THRE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND 1623 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION- Continued 

a EE =S:=—re + +!#_——— oo 
| W ages pei Aver as Ay P 
| hour age . wh ‘ — 
{Num-)| Num- aver: | nun Ph | hours | i 
Department, sex, and } ber of| be r of | B es =. ber « fy \- ctu tle 
' ation» | Year estab-| — | | Inde ‘| ings days recul uy ay 
Cocepe | lish- ploy- | Aver- | num- work- — | work vant 
| iments! ees | age bers we ed in 10u | ed in ing 
| | rate 1917 aw | one pel | one per 
! 100 | week | Ces | week ‘ios 
| | | 
| j } | j 
( 16 DEPARTMENT— 
concluded | 
Pomales | 

Machine tenders (prepar- 1917 6 | 19 $0. 167 100 ‘$0. 167 p ny | 51.9 
ng and stuffing meat | 1991 | 6 30 | .355 213 | 354 5.8 47.31 44.8 |$16. 79 
into cans). }2923/ 6] 25] [313] 187] 314] 39 3] 4 16, 37 

| 

Stuf ‘meat into cans 1917 | 7 | 283 168 ; 100 168 . 15 
i and) + 1921 | 6 28 | 377 | 224 385 81 48.3 4 18. 2] 

' 1923 | 3 91} .334 199 347 5.61 54.0 17.3 | 18.04 

Pack« liced bacon and | 1917 9 233 | 167 100 | . | = 50. 0 
ehipped dried beef in | 1991 13 202 | .338 202 337 7{ 47.0 4.01 15, 
eans, glass jars, or car- | 1923 15 228 352 11 352 6 | 1.8 14. J 1s 
tons, by hand). 

Cappers 1917 | 5 1442} .172] 100! .172 12 

1921 | 5 18 365 | 212] .367 ri 47.2 8. 9 
1923} 4 45 328 | 191! .365| 5.71 53.7] 4621 17, 
abel ind wrappers 1917 | 1 457 199 | 100] . 200 55. & 
1921 | 2 68 376 | 189) .376| 5.5 47.9 13.8 | 17, 98 
1923 12) 237] .360] 181] [372] 53] 1} 45.71 19.12] 
Weighers (filled cans) 1917 | ‘ 14] 169 100 170 |_. 19. 5 
1921 | of) 33 341 | 202] .342 -8] 47.6) 44.71] 16. 23 
1928 | 4 68 324] 1921 . 364 51 53.6 42 | 7 
Wipers (filled cans) 1917 4 88 158 100 | . 16] 50. 7 
} 1921 | 2 2 328 208 | .375 6. 0 48.0! 45.0 74 
j 1923 | 4 5 . 309 | 196 | .309 §.2] 541 12.5 | 16.72 
ap setters 7 1917 | 5 44) .161/ 100! . 162 19. 6 
| 3921 | 3 5 306 190 | .305 5.8 | 48.0 14.61 14.69 
1923 | 2 3 . 283 176 .2831 6.0] 56. 0 47.01 15.85 
Washers of empty cans 1917 5 | } 182 | 100 } 182 |... 49. 4 
1921| 4 1! 286 157 | .290 19/ 48.01 29.6] 13.73! 
+ 1923 o 24 . 304 | 167 313 | %»4/ 54.0] 42.91 16. $2 
Passers and pilers, cans 1917 | 9 219 -155 | 100 155 17. 6 
1921 | 3 12 322 | 208 320 5.8) 48.0] 44.21] 15. 46 
; 1923 135 337 | 217 367 5.2] 541] 42.9] 18 93 
Trimmers, meat (by hand)! 1917 7 244 168 100 169 |_. | 50.9 
| 1921 5 45 324 | 193 327 5.3] 48.4] 42.41] 15, 68 
1923} 5 115] .356| 212 353 7| 53.2] 46.9] 18 94 
General worker: 1917 10 628 163 100 |} 164 i 50. 1 
1921} 10 112] .345 | 212) .346) 5.61 46.71) 42.8) 181 
1923} 13 227 | .307! 188! .315 1} 53.9] 4 if 
CATTLE-KILLING DE- 
PARTMEN 
t 
Males | 
Ai} ocenpations 1917 | 54 » 292 | 313 | 100 | .318 0. 1 
1921 | 30/2077] .550 176 | .570| 15,4 47.9 10.7 | 26.35 
1923 34 | 3, 250 .532 | 170] . 044 5.6] 52.4 | 45.9 | 27.88 
Females | | } 
} } | | 
All occupations_________ 1917 | 3 16/ .157| 100 155 Ae 1.3 j.. 
1921 | 5 21; .340 217 . 342 5. 4 49.9 41.9 | 16.98 
° 1923} 5 27] .316} 208] (321! 6.0! 53.8| 50.61 1700 
HOG-KILLING DE- 
PARTMENT 
Males f 
All occupations | 1917 | 57 | 4,098 | .279 a Fo ee a 3) =e 
1921 | 29 | 1,756 - 493 177 . 507 5. 6 3.8 | 143.8 | 24.06 | 1 
| 1923 34 | 2,907 - 483 173 - 499 5.5 2.3 49.7 | 25. 26 
Females } 
All Oceupations._.___ } 1917 3 24{ .150/ 100; .150/.....].. 9. 0 


1921 8 23 . 336 224 
11923} 12 27; .331| 221! [34 


' Not ine lading data for 1 establishment in which employees we 
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48.0 | 145. 5 | 
ol. 4 41.7 | 


ere paid biweekly. 


“16. 13 | 115. 


17, 01 


14, 


\ 
\ 
a 
a 
ings 
- 
“¢ 
ed 
1 ¢ eC 
CCn 
$8. 65 
} KH 
14 
? ~“ 
65 
a 
12 
x {23 
2s 
, 
2 94 
41.28 
[6 R5 
> 
“ 
6. 35 
17.01 
‘1 
, , 
] ; 
R15 
16, 88 
‘ 02 
, a2 
». 2d 
~ 49 
11. 48 
13. 43 
7 7 
14. 16 
1s 7 
I / 
&. 59 
13. 86 
&, 23 
t 83 
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LS. 95 
23. 19 
24.99 


36 
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83 
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MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN -THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND ly 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 
W ages per | A ver- ' A ver- 
Aver- | A ver- 
hour : age gh FEE Bartel 
Num- Num-}__ ne. num- besie hours | full. 
Department, sex, and Ye: mee ~ ber of | Index| ©2*2- — of 0 — time 
occupation Oe ee oe ndex! ings | G8%S |regular| *UY | earn 
lish- | ploy- | Aver-| num-| jo | Work- | porrs | Work-| 5 
ments! ees age | bers} P@ | ed in edin | ‘2 
rate |1917=| 2°U | one Bx one | Pe! 
| 100 | week ” | week , 
SHEEP-KILLING DEPART- 
MENT | | 
| | j j 
Males | 
| | i | 
All occupations..........- 1917} 31] 1,063 |$0.309| 100 |$0.314 |__..-_.}_..____- | 47.1 |.. 
1921 21 954 . 566 183 585 | 15.6 48.3 | 140.7 |$27. 34 
ry ; 1923 19 | 1,191 . 07 164 . 523 5.5 52. 6 44.6 | 26. 67 
emales 
All occupations.........-- 1917 2 i (ea eee ree  <t 
1921 2 5 | .368 233 odd 6.0 48. 0 40.2 | 17. 66 
9 ERE RES Ta Pee ee Oe ae eS eee [a Tae 
OFFAL (OTHER THAN | 
HIDES AND CASINGS) | 
Males 
All occupations.........-- 1917| 62] 3,637] .274| 100| .272|_....-.).-- lll 
1921 33 | 2,034 . 485 177 . 499 15.6 48.0 | | 43.0 | 23. 28 
r , 1923 37 | 3, 256 475 174 . 488 5. 6 52. 2 48.4 | 24.80 
emales 
All occupations._.......-- 1917} 17} 310} .175]| 100] .174]}-...--J.-._-- | 45.2 ]_._.__. 
1921 22 241 365 209 . 367 5. 5 47.9 41.0 | 17.48 | 
1923 22 509 . 350 200 304; 5.5 52. 6 45.3 | 18. 52 
HIDE DEPARTMENT 
Males | 
All occupations_........-- 1917 S632. 2:84, . 905.8 160-1 .262 |.....ccb..-... | a 
1921 30 814 . 465 189 .470 15.4 48.1 | 142.0 | 22.37 
1923 34 | 1,357 . 447 182 . 455 5.4 §2. 45.7 | 23.38 
CASING DEPARTMENT 
Males 
All occupations .......-.. 1917 62 | 3, 081 .278 | 100 ities OOO 4. A... 
1921 32 ; 1,792 . 499 179 512 | 15.3 48.4 1143.2 | 24.15 | 
r ; 1923 34 | 2, 599 . 488 176 . 007 5. 6 52. 6 4%. 2 | 25. 67 | 
emales | 
| | 
All occupations._.....-..- 1917 22 ee, Sie fee, © eee Peo ve 1... .... .| 
> 1921 20 349 . 366 213 369 | 15.7 48.2 (141.5 | 17.64 
1923 | 21} 637! «355 | 206) .361) 5.6) 53.2) 46.3 | 18.89 
CUTTING OR FRESH BEEF | 
DEPARTMENT | 
Males } 
All occupations.........-- 1917| 53 | 6,204] .271| 100} .266}]._-...|..._.__] 55.9 | | 
1921 31 | 2,956 | .483 | 178 | .492] 15.7 | 48.2 |144.5 | 23. 28 | 
2 : 1923 35 | 4,328 . 508 187 . 526 5.6 52.9 51.9 | 26. 87 
emales | 
All occupations_.........- 1917 4 s- .366t 1604 . 160 1....5uhi...--- 48.9 |.___- 2 
1921 2 10 . 308 190 - 236 | 16.0 51.0 | 1 64.0 | 15.71 |? 
1923 8 63 . 364 225 371 5.3 54.3 47.1 | 19.77 
CUTTING OR FRESH PORK | 
DEPARTMENT 
Males 
All oceupations_-_........- 1917 eR. Fae Oe Se. US ee ere SL Fk 
1921 31 | 2,810 513 189 -516 | 15.6 48.9 | 144.1 | 25.09 
1923 35 | 4,989 -492 | 182 . 508 5.6 §2. 1 49.4 | 25. 63 















































! Not including data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND 


ipa T-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND 1923, BY 


RTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATLON—Continued 























i 
| | We Fes TT ver- ( I< 
hi ay aver-| aver-| AYE) aver-| Ate 
| 10uI ‘war. gt > ee ig : is 
\Num-) Num- ey age | num- ~~ . hours | 3 earn 
acl weeded } | ber of) ber of | | oor! 4 ber of — vetu re ig 
mee ti a. : | Year jestab-| em- | Index| j, | Gays |, 2 sol OEY I os ~ ctu 
ecupavior lish- | ploy- | Aver- | num-| oo | work- |), “0 ar’ work- | ©9!™" ‘ally re- 
iments! ees age bers | i} edin |~° ~—“ledimil ceived 
‘~ | hour | pei : per 
| | rate |1917 | one | vook | OD wank | i one 
| j 100 week week | ° week 
Lcelineatel al age 
ote Bae Betis | 
FRESH PORK | 
rMeENT—concld | | 
r ' 
pates | | | 
tamer as | 1917 | 38 | 1, 066 i$0. 217 100 $0. 218 | 7. 41.3 . $9.00 
1921 |} 23) 655 - 402 185 | .406 5. 6 48.7 | 141.5 |$19. 58 16. 83 
1923 | 25) 731} .470] 217) .473{ 5.5] 531) 45.4 | 24.96) 21.16 
7D OLEO OIL DE- | 
\RTMENT 
| | 
| 
Vales 
} 
OS ae 1917 61 1, 727 243 100 246 ; 55. 4 13. 69 
11921 | 331) 1,561] .462 190 166} 15.7 48.5 1146 22. 41 21. 58 
| 1923 | 37] 1,919) 444) 183) 452) 5.7 | 523 | 50.3 | 23.22| 22.71 
Females | 
pations._.-. : | 4917 i9} 90 .161} 100{ .160\__-- 50. 6 | 8. 09 
| 1921 18} 107} .312}| 194) .314 5.7 | 48.8 | 43.6) 15.23) 13.70 
1923 | 26 | 219 . 304 189 | . 303 {| 5.5} 52.3 46.5 15. 90 14. 29 
] 
:E DEPARTMENT 
i ' 
} | | 
Vales | } | 
upations.....--. 1917 §8 | 2,771 252 100 . 202 ‘ : 55. 6 14. 00 
| 1921 | 32 | 1, 839 474 188 . 478 5. 8 48. 4 46.2 | 22.94 | 1 22.09 
| 1923 | 37 {| 2, 791 454 180 | . 466 | 71 52.5 49.4 | 23.84; 23.02 
Females | | i 
| | 
a | 1917 48 | 1,777 .172 100 mp 5 oe 48.7 |. : 8. 33 
| 1921 30 | 1,053 .361 | 210 . 363 7) 48.7 |143.7 | 17.58 |! 15. 86 
1923 35 | 2,162 | .344 | 200) .346 5.51 52.6) 45.1) 1809) 15.99 
| 
D-MEATS DEPART- | | 
MENT 
| 
Males 
| | 
to 1917 62 | 6, 941 . 252 100 | . 253 | : 4 6 14. 05 
| 1921 34 4, 516 .463 | 184 467} 15.7] 4 4 | 145.6 | 22.41 i 21. 31 
} 1923 | 38 } 6, 794 . 445 177 . 454 | §.7 | 52.1 49) 93.18 | 22.62 
| | | | | 
Females 
i | | } 
ations__.......-- 1917 | 40} 286 | .171 | 100) .172 |---.---|-------| 48.5 |...--.-| 833 
1921 25 | 218 . 320 187 . 325 5. 6 48.4 1142.4) 15.49 13. 79 
1923 | 26 | 281) .315! 184) .319| 5.5] 51.7] 43.2) 16.29) 13.81 
ING DEPARTMENT 
Males j | j 
ipations._.......- 1917 | 14] 3,130 | .236| 100) . 237 7.3 | 13.61 
1921 17 | 406 | .465 197 | . 467 5.9 47. 4 45.9 | 22.04] 21.45 
1923 20 1,328 | .437 i895 | .448| 5.5] 53.3 19.0 | 23.29 | 21.94 
Females 
a 1917 12 | 2, 536 .171 100 .173 | ae g RI 
1921 | 18 ne | 345 | 202| .346| 5.6| 47.3] 43.5 | 16.32) 15.05 
1923 18 |} 1,252] .337 197 | .349 | 5.4] 53.31 44.2 | 17.96 15. 40 


t including data for 1 establishment in w hich employees were paid biweekly 
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HOURS, WAGES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERDTD 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, AND 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Coneluded 






























































' o.5 Reet 
| Wages per Aver-| ,.... | Aver- 
hour Aver-| 28° | i “4 age | *¥' 
Num-j| Num-}_ : ke num- A hours full ; 
ae ot ber of} ber of br ber of| ~~ | actu-| 4. | j, 
De — om and | year lestab-| em- | Index ay days ae ally sim &. 
on lish- | ploy- | Aver- | num- = work- | pours | WOrk- 5 - 
ments} ees age | bers aes ed in | my ed in ng 
rate |1917= one week one ts 
100 week | “© week | * 
— - ae oe Se were oe 
j | } } | 
MAINTENANCE AND RE- | 
PAIR DEPARTMENT | 
Males 
All occupations. __.._--._. 1917 | 66 |11, 387 '$0.288 | 100 /$0.289|....._.|______] 56.2] 
1921 34 | 5, 455 . 565 196 .567 | 15.8 48.4 1146.0 |$27 
1923 38 | 6,663 | . 551 191 | . 560 5.8) 51.0] 48.6} 28.1 
NONPRODUCTIVE EMPLOY- 
EES ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Males 
All ocenpations____....... 1917 60 | 1,989 | .250 MOT , WES +. .scmabinducos + go 
1921 33 | 1, 106 . 470 188 .477 | 15.8 48.4 |146.4 | 22. 76 
1923 38} 1,711! .444 178 . 460 5.8 §2. 2 52.0 | 23. 18 
! 
i 
Femaics 
} 
All occupations_<____- _.--| 1917 13 70 | .158| 100] .158 |____- Sim Ss ye 
1921 15 86 | .337! 213 | .337 5.8] 481] 43.2] 16.2 
1923 22 204 | .323 | 204| .323 5.6] 52.51 46.3 | 16. { 
TOTAL, ALL DEPARTMENTS 
NAMED ABOVE 
} 
Males | | 
All occupations..........- 1917 66 (55,089 | . 271 og kk if ae See 243 1.... 
1921 34 |30, 075 . 504 189 . tl 15.5 48.4 | 143.2 | 24.39 
1923 38 +45, 083 . 487 180 . 499 5. 6 52. 2 49, 1 5. 42 
Femaies 
Ail oecupations__.__.....- 1917 51 | 6,582 | .179} 100} .178 j_..-.-. Ddiot J 53. 4 }.-.- 
1921 31 | 3,334 . 362 202 365 | 15.7 48.3 | 144.3 | 23. 76 
1923 37 | 6,112] .356| 1991 .361 55 2.8] 45.1] 18.80 
GRAND TOTAL 
Males and females 
Al} occupations__.-...-._- 1917 66 61,671 | .262] 100] .262 |__...-}...-__- | 53. 6 | eee 
; 1921 34 '33,409 | .489] 187] .497]| 15.5} 484 (143.1 | 23.67 
1923 | 38 51,195| .472| 180| 1484] 5.6| 523] 48.7 | 24.63 
! | 














1 Not including data for 1 establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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Eamings of Male and: Female Workers in Massachusetts Manufacturing 


Establishments, February, 1924 


HE followmg statistics from the Massachuse tts Department of 
Labor and Statistics show the number of male and female 
employees in 395 establishments in that State for a week in 

February, 1924, and the average weekly earnings of these workers 
for the same period: 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN REP 


SENTATIVE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHI 
RUARY, 1924 




















Ny im- Numbe! of Average 
ber of employees on weekly 
estab- | pay rol] earning 
Industry lish- | 
ments | ie -y 
| report- s — p. 
| coe Males | Fen ules | Males | . 1 
‘ ; salle s Saeed 
= eS ¥ f ie 2 Doe ea am 
Automobiles, ineluding bodies and parts 5 ee 6 | 1. AR7 74 | $92. 9 $19. 7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings et ee 30 | RE8 | 0 25. 55 14. 34 
Boots and shoes - - --- ce ct sansa 32 5, 248 | 12 25. 84 19. 00 
Boxes, paper_....- baton Ee. es A Gets md 15 019 | 1,701 | 28.78 19, 18 
Bread and other bakery produ: ts ke ee hates: 17 18 f 6. 55 13, 17 
Cars and gener ral ; shop construction a! d re pairs steam } 
railroad companies Se wks 3 | 2, 913 28 | 30.97 26. 
Clothing, men’s - - - Ghitcaestacandie's . sii 1S | $53 | 695 31. 53 15 10 
Olothing,-women’s -. - -.................- ea +e is | 9] 884 | 33. 84 16. 75 
Confectionery --_.-..--- ee Neti none ee See 903 1, 700 23. 07 15. 00 
(Cotton goods Seer i 2 oe — 7 | 1, 573 | 1, 39] 24. 61 19. 20 
‘utlery ¢ und tools_....... ~ 1, 046 | 112 | 27.35 18, 08 
yeing and finishing, textiles__-_- casas. 7 3, 505 1, 075 25. 24 14. 63 
E lectrical machimery, apparatus, and ‘su a Ee. j 7,977 | 1, 520 29. 42 19, 32 
Foundry and machine shop products ’ 19 Th) | 175 | OR 14 17.57 
Furniture tte 12 1,114 150 30. 13 17, 36 
Hosiery and knit goods ea oer —. { 263 | 729 | 28. 67 15. 83 
Jewelry indies bctinte it. : 12 435 | 177 26. 91 14. 70 
Leather, tann¢ d, curried, and finished — : 13 3, 564 | 236 28. 16 | 16. 00 
Machine tools - -- oe. és ph. a at 7 1, 952 205 28. 16 | 17. 20 
Musical instruments___....--- a e 5 408 | 48 35. 06 13. 61 
Paper and wood pulp_-_--- ee Oe at 15 2, 865 | 916 29. 81 16. 05 
Printing and publishing, book and job bux - 26 668 | 220 35. 92 18, 55 
Printing and publishing, newspaper --__--.----- —— 11 329 58 33. 25 28. 53 
Rubber goods____-_- Pre j 6 2, 263 427 25. 36 14, 22 
Rub ‘ber tires and tubes eee eee ee 2 3, 050 680 | 30. 44 20, 22 
Silk goods -........- eee ie a eed § &S2 1, 230 25. 28 | 15, 93 
Slaughtering and me: at p: 4 king - aby See ; ; Ji 3 1, 246 | 78 21. 56 | 12. 27 
Stationery tl eh al Ca e 6 251 347 | 27.54] 17. 35 
Teeta ee. s..............-. <i 5 574 | 248} 27.30} 17.23 
Woolen and worsted goods_........._.---- 15 2, 542 | 2, 149 28. 88 | 18, 06 
A)l other. industries....................-- vila ve: Sct A 56 19, 581 | 4,307 | 30.70 | 16. 99 
a Sia , . 395 75, 408 26, 162 28. 71 | 17. 23 
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Working Time in New York State Factories ' 


HE standard weekly hours of male and female shop work: 
New York State factories in 1923 are shown in the followine 
table: 


STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF SHOP WORKERS IN REPRESENTATIVE FAC) 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1923 











New York City 


. = =i A y =7)* 2 > "OY 
Industry Men: Per cent working Women: Per cent work 


44 | 450 48/ 49t0 51) 52to54,; OVET |. 44 


| 45 to 48! 49to5 

































































hours | hours hours | hours cone asl hours hours 
|—_— I~ - 
Stone, clay, and glass pred 

dink inkenelres 47.9}; 1.8{ 15.7 me h...84 eee Oe? 4.4... 
Metats, machinery, and con- | 

veyances _ Fe mes 2.6} 7.3] 114] 3. 5 3.2 0.6 86.1]; 1 
Wood manufactures. __ __ 19.4; 4190 33. 9 (1) 5.7) 147 77.8 i 
Furs, leather, and rubber | | } | 

3 a 51. 1 38.5 | S * 138 49.0 42.4 7.1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc... 7.0; 490; 320 9. 6 2.4 14. 4 38. 3 24. 6 
SM ROS) BRR 1 ae 3 SOG Sera eee aS Pe iisi>. J 
Printing and paper goods_- 57.6 33. 1 8.5 .6 3 31.4 42.7 25.9 
. “SR. fm BA ee 2.8; 69.2 ili 11.8 5.1 1.9 87.7 8.8 | 
Clothing, millinery, launder- 

hy ST ee 65. 5 29. 2 | 42 £44 ean 50.0 39. 4 9.4) 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. (') | 65.8} 63] 123] 156 3.41 45.5! 361) 
Water, light, eee... dts...) “OR 9 Bi ...-t ian ae aoe) See 

Gabe ci...) oan....... 29.9 61.3) 11.1 29| 38, 324] 491) Ih1| P, 
Remainder of State 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

SRR a a SS 0.5 il.1 34.3 | 18.3 4 eee oS 3.64 91.6 
Metals, machinery, and con- 

 . i ae oe 1.2 46. 6 26. 2 | 10.8 15.2 0.8 54.9 36. 8 7 
Wood manufactures_________ 2.0 28.3 30. 5 | 17.3 21.9 6. 6 34. 0 35. 8 
_—. Lpaume and rubber 

BEN NNT Te © ee 23.7 52. 9 11.4 12.0 7 29. 8 51.7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.._|__...._- 65. 2 27.8 2.6 4.4 7 77.3 18.8 

aper * en RR NS Se ee eee 78. 0 2.8 12.7 Om 6. cece hd 37.4 38.9 
Printing and paper goods.._.| 13.4{| 60.0| 25.7 oy oe | 2) 388] 46.2 
a i nee ae 39. 4 20.9 28. 2 ty lage ee 40.0 30. 3 
Clothing, millinery, launder- 

I el 37.6 6.8 | 11.4; 35.8 8.4 17.5 14.4 54.7 
Food, beverages,andtobacco; 1.4 341) 132) 12.9 4 2.8 13.3 33. 2 
Water, light, and power -___- 58. 5 6.5 |--------] tg Eee ee ee SRLS Le 

Total*__......-.....--| 36] 423) 25.4] 13.3 15.4] 5.4) 33.3 40. 2 | 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2? Number of employees too small to be shown separately for New York City 
8 Weighted according to the relative importance of the industries inthe U nited States C ensus of 


factures for 1919. 
The Eight-Hour Day in Belgium’ 
A BILL was introduced in the Belgian Chamber of Repres: 


tives January 31, 1924, by M. Moyersoen, Minister ot 

dustry and Labor, amending the law of June 14, 1921 
the 8-hour day and 48-hour week. It was considered that 
8-hour law was not sufficiently elastic, since an inquiry by the Dep 
ment of Industry and Labor had shown that the average ye: 
hours of work in manufacturing establishments was only 2 320 01 
a possible 2,440, due to a variety of causes, such as devs, 
ventory, lack of raw materials, weather, breakdown of machin 
and motors, interruptions to the transmission of f elec ‘trical power, 





1 New York. Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, February, 1924. 
? Revue du Travail, Brussels, Jan. 31, 1924, pp. 209-211. L’Information Sociale, Paris, Feb. 28, 1924 
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Under the original law, supplementary hours were allowed only 
‘hrough a decree issued upon the recommendation of the Superior 
industrial Council or by an agreement between the owners of the 
enterprises and a majority of the workers. The amendment pro- 
osed that an additaonal 120 hours should be allowed annuaily to 
each enterprise, provided the daily hours of work did not exceed 10 
nd that the inspector of labor or the engineer of mines was notified 
each time. It was also proposed that when the manager of an under- 
taking and a majority of ihe workers agreed, a weekly half-holiday 
could be catabliahed. the time to be made up on the other days of 
e week. Another bill lengthening the hours of work, which was 
introduced previously by a deputy of the Liberal Party, was de- 
bated in Parliament at the same time as the Government bill. The 
former bill was defeated by a vote of 136 to 20 with 13 not voting, 
and the Government bill by a vote of 97 to 66 with 6 not voting. 
The two bills had een much opposition among the working 
people, who saw in them an attempt to abolish the 8-hour day. 





Operation of Family Allowance Funds in France 


N ARTICLE on “Family allowances and clearing funds in 

France,’’ by Prof. Paul H. Douglas in the February, 1924, 
‘ issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge) 
covers the subject in considerable detail. Certain sections of the 
‘article are here summarized as supplementary to the information 
published in “‘Some developments in the movement for family 
wages,’ in the Montuiy Lasor Review for October, 1921 (pp. 
9-19), and “Extension of family wage system in France and Bel 
gum,’ in the Montracy Lasor Review for October, 1923 (pp. 
|-17). In these two brief reports a description was given of the 
organization of compensation sais by groups of employers for the 
purpose of paying family allowances, in addition to wages, to work- 
ers with dependent children, these funds operating as clearing agen- 
ces to equalize the expenses for such allowances and to eliminate 
discrimination against married men by individual establishments. 
Professor Douglas reports that there were 120 of these clearing funds 
in June, 1923. The following table from his article is a striking 
| lustration of the increasing importance of such funds: 


GROWTH OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE FUNDS IN FRANCE, 1918 TO 1923 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies] 





Approxi- | Annual rate i 4 pproxi- 





| Annual rate 
jmate num- of expendi- H j|mate num-| of expendi- 
? Date | ber of ture for | Date ber of ture for 
| workmen family al- 4 workmen | family al- 
covered lowances H| covered | lowances 
| }} 
a it 
i! 
” Francs | Francs 
ia, ee CL 5, 000 713, 000 |} January, 1921. ; 513, 000 65, 832, 000 
1 ee 37, 000 3, 598, 000 || July, 1921 ~-----------| 600, 000 | 75, 000, 000 
MSY, Te ps i.d. « | 57, 000 4, 873, 000 SSS a 700, 000 | 89, 000, 000 
20...............) 398,000 | 51,748,000 || June, 1923... __- | 880,000] 92,000, 000 
; | 


bh 


in August, 1923, the number was 123.. (MonTHLY LaBor Review, October, 192 
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In 1922, only 160,000, or 23 per cent of the 700,000 employees oy 
the members of the family allowance compensation funds, had qo. 
pendent children of the ages coming under the provisions of the find. 
while the average number of dependent children per family was | (0 
According to a report made by the French Minister of Labor in |92) 
to which Professor Douglas refers, the proportion of the total oy). 
ployees under various funds who were fathers of families differa) 
greatly, being only 5.6 per cent under one fund, while under cert,j) 
others it was 13.6, 16, 40, and even 60 per cent. The percentave 
was especially low in the textile industry, in which there are so many 
woman and child workers. et 

‘The employers’ assessments for the funds are based chiefly on ()) 
the number of workers employed, (2) the time worked, or (3) the totg| 
wage bill.2 This last method is the one followed by the majority 
of funds. 

In regard to the cost of allowances the following statement is made: 
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For all the funds, taken as a whole, the allowances amount to 2 per cent of the 
pay roll. At Roubaix-Turcoing, however, the allowances in 1921 were 7 je 
cent of the wages then paid, and 5.5 per cent of those paid in 1922. Were thi 
fund excluded, the average for the remaining funds would amount to approyi- 
mately 1.7 per cent. In the Parisian fund, where the sums paid are of a}jy); 
average liberality, the allowances were only about 1.3 per cent of the pa) 


The amounts of these grants are not in proportion to the addi- 
tional expense of the children to their parents. If the average wage 
of the French workman is estimated at 6,000 francs * the average 
supplement to it for each of his children is approximately 3 per cent 
for the first child, 4 per cent for the second child, 5 per cent for the 
third child, and 6 per cent for the fourth child. These allowances 
are obviously inadequate. The Roubaix fund, however, pays an 
amount equal to about 25 per cent of the average father’s wages 
for two dependent children, but, as indicated above, the assessments 
to this fund are very much higher than the average. Moreover, a 
substantial percentage of the workers in the Roubaix mills are 
women and children, which reduces the rates of dependents below 
the general average for the whole country. A very extended adop- 
tion of the Roubaix scale would probably mean an average cost of 
between 7 and 8 per cent of the pay roll. 

Both clerical and manual workers, women as well as men, are paid 
allowances for dependent children. 

Some funds grant allowances from the time the worker enters the 
plant of a member establishment. Others do not make these grants 
until after a month or more of employment. The worker who leaves 
a plant ordinarily gets no allowance for that month, although in some 
cases the allowance is continued if he goes to another establishment 
belonging to the same clearing fund. In the Roubaix and Pars 
funds, however, he is paid no allowance for the last month of work 
in the old plant nor for the first month in the new. As a rule, the 
system is planned “to stabilize” the working force. The Roubaix 
fund reports that its regulations have substantially reduced !abor 
turnover. 
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4 With the exception of agricultural funds, some of which use the average in their calculations. 
§ Franc at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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Since the funds wish to make a clear-cut distinction between family 
allowanees and wages, they have held that in calculating the com- 
pensation to which an injured workman is entitled under the law 
family allowances should not be considered as a part of his wage. 
4 substantial percentage of the funds continue these allowances 
when the workers are temporarily disabled, while other funds make 
these grants for specified periods to employees who are ill. 

The. method of dealing with short- cay employment and unem- 
ployment varies in the different funds. A dozen or more handle the 
problem on a daily basis. For example, at Roubaix if a worker is 
prevented by conditions in the industry or establishment from 
working a complete month, his allowances are reduced according to 
the time lost by him. The greater number of funds make these 

rants ‘at least nominally on a monthly basis,” but even such funds 
cut down the allowance in case of unwarranted absence from work. 

it is probable that not many funds would pay allowances to strikers. 
At Roubaix men who voluntarily stay away from work, ‘“ whether 
ndividually as oe et ees or collectively as strikers, now lose thei 
lowances not only for the time actu: ally lost but for the remainder 
of f the month as well.” A representative of the Roubaix fund reports 
this has resulted in the workers taking up their difficulties with 
thei r employers and not leaving the establishment except under un- 
sual circumstances. 

Changes in the structure and administration of clearing funds have 
been mainly in the interest of reducing the assessments of members to 
a minimum. 

After a very brief experience the metallurgical fund at Grenoble 
decided not to increase its membership from the other industries on 
the ground that the employ ers requesting admission “ were exclusively 
those who, by their family burdens, w ould benefit from an extension of 
the fund.” This refusal was followed by the organization of various 
funds on an industrial basis. The tendency, of course, is for employers 
whose workers have few dependents to affiliate with e mployers whose 
family allowance burdens are also light. This consideration has been 
instrumental in bringing about a reorganization of a number of 
regional funds, among y them the Paris fund. This is now divided into 
industrial and commercial sections, with separate assessment rates. 
The Nantes regional fund in July, 1923, had eight sections with the 
following assessments, which indicate the goreat variations in the 
numbers of dependents of workers in different industrial groups and 
the reason that industries in which employees have few dependents 
do not wish to ally themselves with industries in which the family 
burdens are heavy: 


Section h ere in in mA md 

Peis 4d) nds. re bit daGus tS ede adit 2. I 
Building and publie works_...._....---- —— ee 3. 5 
i, Sie a bs tsiceicten ase : 2A EES ddd ots de a 3. 6 
Commerce: 

First group, including wines, ete MUQITes hie 2.3 

Second group, including novelties__...._...._.____------ .6 
Miscellaneous industry: 

First group wpe EE eA = ey ee 4.5 

Second group ~ +4 4 a iieeariaienn sed ; | 1.8 
Metallurgy _- rad Lt . sul Jae ee = 4.7 


’ One ecentime at par=0.193 ¢ ent. Exchange rate varies. 
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The following are among the arguments used in favor of sine, 


regional funds: 


(1) An industry can employ women and children only if there are othe: 
tries in the locality which employ the head of the families. If these latter 
tries were not present, the others would be compelled to hire men and 
increase the number of dependents and the expense of the allowances 
advantages of employment are therefore reciprocal. (2) A considerable } 
of the wages of the women and juveniles, by eking out the wages of the | 
goes to the actual support of other members of the family. It is conseq 
only just that those industries which employ women and young people 


pay part of the maintenance of the children. 
is drawn primarily not only from the children of those workmen engaged i: 
industry, but from the children of the locality as a whole. It is only prope 


(3) The labor supply for an ind 


the various manufacturers should bear their share in meeting the expe: 


(4) 


rea, ae up the local pool of labor from which the various industries wil! 
he establishment of a single fund for a region helps to eliminate the con! 


caused by a number of separate industrial funds with varying scales of |) 
The administration of infant welfare work and of | 
visiting is also much more effective if it is carried out by a regional fund, i 


and differing rules. 


of by a number of industrial funds. 


The advantages of this uniformity, how 


might be obtained to an almost equal degree by subdividing a regional fun 
a number of separate but federated trade funds. 


Despite these arguments, Professor Douglas states that “there |; 
certainly been no diminution in the proportion of trade funds {)\\) 


have been formed. 


9 


Employers of women and children in regional funds have en 
ored to effect a closer correspondence between the actual amount 
out by them in family allowances and their contributions to the 
based on the proportion of their wage bill to the total assessm 
One fund decided on a reduced rate for every establishment hav) 


wage bill of over 1,000,000 francs a quarter on the ground that | ese 


undertakings had a larger proportion of women and children in 


working force. Other funds have applied a lower coefficient t: 
wages of women and juveniles than to the wages of men. 

In the greater number of funds the member establishments pay 
family allowances directly to their employees, the funds acting 
In some cases, however, the funds themselves )):1\ 
the allowances. Under the majority of funds the family allowa: 
are paid to the male head of the family when he is at work, but und 
a substantial number of funds the payments are made to the mo 
of the family. Many funds would prefer to follow the latter prac: 
but feel that it would meet with drastic objection from the 
“since it would tend to make the wives more independent financ iil! 


clearing agencies. 


of their husbands. 


”? 


between them. Special provisions are made in cases where juve 
workers are contributing to the support of their families. There 
overning the pesment of allowances when 


also regulations 


member of a family is employed 


y an establishment belonging |: : 


When a father and mother of a family bit) 
work in establishments belonging to a fund, the allowance is divi’ 


fund and another member of the family by a firm which is not al/i!- 


ated with a fund. 


The editor of the Economic World‘ (New York), in comment iz 
Professor Douglas, predicts that this “nov°! 


upon the article b 


theory and method of industrial wages which the French have be 


first to apply will certainly in the > 
heard of m every important industria 





4Economic World, New York, February, 1924, p. 255. 
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Wage Policy of the German Government ! 


Government is attempting not only to carry out a reduction of 
wages and salaries in its own administrative departments and 
establishments, but also to influence the wage policy of private em- 
ployers in the same direction. It was noised about that the Federal 
Minister of Labor had expressed the opinion that wages must be 
kept below the-pre-war level if the stabilization crisis is to be passed. 
It was even rumored that the conciliation boards had been instructed 
to render wage awards fixing wage rates at a maximum of two-thirds 
; of the pre-war rates. All such rumors were of course promptly dis- 
aia by the Government. As a matter of fact, however, the 
conciliation boards continued to render awards to this effect, just as 
if they had actually received such instructions. Employers in wage 
nevotiations frequently insinuated that wages were being reduced in 
conformity with the wish of the Government. Thus, the employers 
| of the Berlin transport industries, in order to justify a 25 per cent 
' wage reduction, asserted that such a reduction was ceanevel by the 
Federal ministries of Finance and of Labor. This assertion was fol- 
lowed by an energetic disavowal on the part of the Federal Minister 
of Finance, given out on January 19, 1924. 

Two days later, on January 21, a Berlin paper ( Montag- Morgen) 
published, however, a confidential letter of January 14, 1924, of the 
Federal Minister of Finance to the Federal Minister of Labor which 
justifies the just disavowed attempts to influence the wage policy 
of private employers and requests a like procedure on the part of the 
Minister of Labor. The letter, which bears the signature of Acting 
Minister (Staatssekretdér) Von Schlieben, is as follows: 


[' has long been an open secret in Germany that the Federal 


From memorials of severai employers’ associations received by me recently I 
' have perceived that through awards made by legal conciliation boards private 
employers are being forced to pay considerably higher salaries and wages to their 
employees than the Federal Government since the introduction of gold mark 
accounting is paying to its statutory and nonstatutory employees and manual 
workers. I refer, for instance, to a letter received from the president of the 
Association of German Insurance Companies, dated December 12, 1923, and 
another letter from the Association of Berlin Exporters, dated December 19, 
1923, of which you are said to have copies. 

The statements made in these letters seem to me to be deserving of the fullest 
consideration. Rehabilitation of the financial situation of the German Common- 
wealth will be achievable only if private industry and business, through adjust- 
ment of their wage policy to the general distressing situation, bring about a 
reduction of prices and increased consumption. By doing so they will pave the 
/ road to prosperity and once more be able to compete in the world’s markets. 

In connection therewith I wish to point out that only with a further lowering 
of the cost of living will it be possible to maintain the salary rates of Government 
employees now in force. In view of the absolutely inadequate funds at my 
disposal I regret being unable at present to permit an increase of these rates. 
' You are aware that the introduction of the present salary and wage rates has 
_ met considerable opposition on the part of the economic organizations of the 
| Officials, salaried employees, and manual workers. On the other hand, serious 
_ disturbances in the Government service have up to the present been avoided, 
thanks to the diseretion of the interested parties. The existing discontent and 
unrest would, however, gain in strength if workers in private employment should 
continue to receive disproportionately higher pay than those in the Government 
© services. 





'‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 2, 1924; Vorwirts, 
Berlin, Jam. 21, 1924. 
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I therefore request that you will kindhy. bring influence to bear upon the coy. and 
ciliation boards that in their activities they shall consider the state of » ; diet 
described above. If you should take the view that such a step would not |e, oN 
to the desired result, would it not seem necessary to restrict, by a decree to hp a 
issued in pursuance of the law giving to the Government extraordinary » por 
(Ermédchtigungsgeselz), the activities of the conciliation boards in such a n Trai 
that in rendering wage awards they shall not fix higher salary and wage rate rect 
than those paid by the Federal Government except under special conditicy.s. Qax 

In view of the importance and urgency of this matter I would be oblived jt oe 

Kink 


you would inform me at the earliest possible date of your attitude. 
A copy of this letter has been sent to the Federal Ministers of National ‘ 
omy, Transportation, and Posts. W 


On the same day on which this confidential letter of the Mi 
of Finance became known through the press, the Federal Minister 9 


Labor published the following reply: A 


I have taken cognizance of the contents of your letter of. January 14, 1991. A 
I am fully aware of the influence exercised by the wages and salaries paid | | ate 
Federal and State governments upon the entire trend of wages. Neverth: 
do not consider it possible to set up as a general principle that the salari: uns 
wages paid by private industries shall not be allowed to exceed those p:id or 
public employees. Leaving the cost of living out of consideration, wag 
salaries will in the first place always be governed by the special conditio: 
possibilities of the individual branehes of industry and trade. Just 
present time when, according to your statements, the remuneration of ; ; Ine! 
employees must be kept at an undesirably low level, it would be exceed per 
unfair to hold down schematically to such a low wage and salary level 1 
ployees of those branches of industry in which the necessity for so doing du: 
exist. Such a holding down of wages and salaries to any greater extent than 
situation of the industrial branches of industry urgently requires I « bet 
undesirable, inasmuch as it is necessary that the purchasing power be increase whi 
as much as possible so as to bring about revival of business. It should moreoyer firs 
be kept in mind that the wage level of such an important group as the |; 
employees will on account of its effect upon the fixing of prices, also influen: 
wage level of privateemployees. This wage level of public employees is, however, 
merely one factor to be considered in wage negotiations in addition to a numer skil 
of other important factors. Iam inclined to assume that you will also consider 
justified a diversity of wages in so far as they are conditioned on actually « 
ferent circumstances such as the financial situation of the employer. Anot 
fact that should not be left out of consideration in fixing wage rates is that 
service employees are granted certain social advantages that are not as a 
granted to private employees. 

In any ease I must consider it absolutely out of the question to make use 
extraordinary powers conferred upon the Government by law to prescribe 
to the conciliation boards for the wage rates proposed by them in awards. 1+: 
just in the freedom and independence of their objective attitude that I perc: 
the great significance of the conciliation boards and the strongest root o! 
authority. According to my view it is the task of the conciliation boards not tv Min 
enforce a standard of wages considered desirable by the Government but to aid Buil 
the interested parties in the regulation by collective agreement of their working _ 
conditions, said regulation to be undertaken by the parties themselves and on 1 |ici! Text 
own responsibility. That in doing so the conciliation boards shall aim to |! Text 
about a rational regulation and one in the interest of the public is of coure he 
understood. You must, moreover, be aware that awards are made by a vole 0! aon 
the members of the board, and it is not clear to me how the members coul.! )e Wei 
made to vote in accordance with your proposal. 

In view of these facts I shall now as before aim at a uniform wage policy \\ 
considers the interests of the whole commonwealth and shall furnish to the 
ciliation boards the material required for a correct judging of the general econ: 
situation. I consider it, however, incompatible with the freedom of collect\\« a 
bargaining and the nature of our conciliation system to bind the conciliation 8) 
boards by a sort of restrictive law. ae 

The publicity given to the tactics of the Ministry of Finance |1:s 
thus resulted in giving the Minister of Labor an opportunity ©! 1094 
voicing his disapproval of the wage policy proposed by the former v 
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and of protesting against the imputation of overstraming the present 
ictatorial powers of the Government. 

Not fully satisfied with the disavowal of the Government’s wage 
policy by the Minister of Labor, the General Federation of German 
Trade-Unions adopted a resolution on January 23, 1924, in which it 
requested the ei deral chancellor to publish a disavowal by the Federal 
Government as a whole of the policy proposed by the Minister of 
Finanee. 

———= ooo 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in Germany, January, 1924 “ 
Wage Rates 
CCORDING to the German Federal Statistical Office the 

—~ average money wage rates per week of skilled workers in 
4 Germany fell from 28.81 rentenmarks 8 in December, 1923, to 
2.767 enternmarks in January, 1924, or 3.64 per cent. Those of 
unskilled workers fell from 24.27 rentenmarks to 23.05 rentenmarks 
or 5.03 per cent. Since, however, the ave ‘age national cost-of-living 
index experienced a drop of 8.25 per cent during January, 1924, the 
real wages of skilled workers, in spite of the decrease in money wage S, 
increased 5.01 per cent and the real wages of unskilled workers 3.5 
per cent. ‘The real wages of skilled workers in J: anuary, 1924, were 
equival lent to 73.6 per cent and those of unskilled workers to 88 per 
cent of the pre-war rates. A noteworthy fact is that the difference 
between the average wage rates of skilled and of unskilled workers, 
which in pre-war times amounted to 44 per cent and which during the 
first quarter of 1923 had fallen to 8 per cent, had again risen to 18.8 
per cent in Dec — _— , and to 20.4 per cent in Janus ary, 1924. 

In the following table are shown the money and real wage rates of 
skilled and unskilled ot ti in January, 1924: 


VERAGE MONEY AND REAL WAGE RAT 


ES PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS IN GERMAN 


Y, JANUARY, 1924 


} 














Skilled workers Unskilled workers 
Occupational group Real wages ? Real wages ? 
omy y ™ } Per cent ay Per cent 
i|:Amount! of 1913 : Amount of 1913 
rate rate 
suite ——— ia = = ‘ : : 
Renten- | Renten- Renten- | Renten- 
marks marks marks | marks 
I RE a See a | 833.84] 331.38 | 83.4} 428.50] 426.46 106. 5 
le i la aE I ee | 26. 66 24. 74 | 66. 0 23.58 | 21.88 74.8 
Woodworkers ............. ; es ~~ 25. 62 23. 77 75. 6 | 22. 20) | 20. 60 90. 4 
Metal workers........................... : | 27.35 25.38! 70.1 22.21} 20.61 84.3 
Textile workers, male_-__-_- Ri ES - | 20. 69 19. 20 | 73.3 17. 62 16. 35 76. 5 
Textile workers, female ____.____- 2 ES oe 9 14. 59 13. 54 | 77.8 11, 84 10.99 | 76.4 
i | 25.92} 24.05| 72.9| 23.04] 21.38] 79.9 
Printing trades : ; | 25.80 23. 90 72.8 21. 93 20. 31 | 85. 8 
Manual workers in Government est ablishments 24. 00 ae. & 64.3 18. 72 17. 34 | 73.2 
| } - == - = ; 
Weighted average for all groups: | 
_ §- Seis | ae 27.76 25. 76 73.6 23. 05 21. 39 | SS. O 
December, 1923. _____- (RSE TRALEE 28. 81 24. 53 70. 1 24, 37 20. 66 | 85.0 





| Weighted average of the collectively-agreed-upon wage rates in force in January in the main centers of 
the individual industry group, inclusive of family allowances (wherever granted) for wife and two children. 
4 Computed on the basis of the average national cost-of-living index for the month. 
} Workers below ground (working 8-hour shifts in the Ruhr district, Lower Silesia and Saxony and 8}-hour 
shifts j in Upper Silesia). ss 
‘ Workers above ground (working 10-hour shifts in the Ruhr district and Upper Silesia and 9-hour shifts 
in Saxony). 


o7 


@ Germany, Reichswirtschaftsamt, Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, Feb. 27, 
1924, pp. 118, 119. 
| 


> The rentenmark circulates only within Germany, at a value equal to the gold mark, or 23.8 cents, 
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The table preceding shows that of the occupational groups coy ered 
mine workers received the highest money and real wages. In {he 
case of unskilled mine w orkers (workers above ground) the January. 
1924, real wage rate was even higher that the pre-war rate. ‘{'\\o 
metal workers received the next highest wages, the building traces, 
factory, printing, and wood trades workers “following in the o ler 
vase § The lowest rates were paid to manual workers in Govern. 
ment establishments and to textile workers. 

It should be noted, however, that not even one-half of the oreup- 
ized German workers received the full benefit of the increase in 
wages in January, 1924, for, according to trade-union returns. 
per cent of the ‘organized workers were either totally unemployed 
during that month or were working short time. 


Hours of Labor 


N PURSUANCE of the decree of December 21, 1923,¢ the daily 
hours of labor in industrial establishments may by collective 

agreement be extended beyond the legal 8 hours and up to 10 hour 

er day, and collective agreements providing for shorter hours oj 
ee than those permissible under this decree may be termin: 
on 30 days’ notice. In most instances existing collective agree! 
providing for an 8-hour or shorter working- day have been terminate: 
and in the new agreements concluded in their place the week|; 
hours of labor have as a rule been fixed at 54 or 60. 

The following table shows for those industries in which new co) /ec- 
tive agreements have been concluded the hours of labor worked jer 
shift or week at the beginning of 1924 as compared with 1913 and the 
end of 1923, and also at what hour of work extra pay for overtime 
begins (1924) : 

HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY, 1913, 1923, AND 




















Maximum | hours of li labor 1 tH 
rm F4i e 7 ot ae V 
Industry and locality Rs End of Begin- * 
191: 1923 | ning of | 
- | wa 
Mining: Per shift | Per shift Per sh ift| ] 
Ruhr district, below ground __._______- Ce ait o aewe 18.0 7 | 
Ruhr district, above ground _______________ fe Test. kz 110.8 ~ 3 
Upper Silesia, EE ES EEE TE LE TS 19.6 74 8h 
Upper Silesia, above ground ___._______. i rie Saree i evant * Iii.) 5 10 
gg aaa ae ee 18.0 7 s 
Rapes ee mr ele 110.9 S ys 
Metal industry: Per week | Per week | Per week!) W 
i ed  bawithaiten 54-60 48 574 
ta ke te alll ine ARE, Ripe «SS Ale niet SaaS ge 54-60 48 | 254-60 
RES ce RY: RE SS, ~ aR E Tica te tae 54 48 54 
Se AAR OE SEE ce PRE rcs ETE 0 le a 54-60 48 | 254-60 
OEE Ret Bal EO Tl EARLS Si ht es Pint FAP TPT ES 54-56 46 | 754-60 
a dementia a a= A FRC i SRR Se Ae CARI ESS 54-60 48 56 
YRC IRR 5 ANS 2) bi Doll. siccdcodhlitiemsesah babies baits 54-56 46 | 254-60 6 
ie ee a ok habe oe 54-60 48 57 fis 
Textile industry 
i BE Si egal A: Ry eg BS 7 Cy ee eae 52-58 46 | 251-54 
EEE EES Ce REE rae epee et eee eee: 56-58 46 54 
EE ESR NT SE PTS A 53-58 46 | 251-54 
Saar anew 5 Latae i a a aaa ye 53-59 46 | 7? 53-56 
lt at a tary al AD tn ac ig ella 55-60 46 | 751-54 
Printing trades: 
NE RE EL ESS SAE ET NG LT TE 52-53 48 53 
ee mndu@viuecwene 52-53 48 5i 2 











1 Weighted average. 
? The lowest number of hours shown must be worked on order of the employer; the highest nu 
must be worked if the works council has given its consent. 


¢ See MonTHLY LaBor REview, March, 1924, pp. 85-87. 
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Referendum on the Eight-Hour Day in Switzerland ' 


48-hour week in Switzerland, was submitted to the vote of the 
Swiss people for ratification or rejection on February 17. The 
aw of 1919 had been amended in July, 1922, to permit the extension 
of the working week to 54 hours in times of serious economic crises 
afecting the country generally, or for particular industries when 
other eireumstances justific d it, if authorized by the Federal Council 
after consultation with central employers’ and workers’ federations. 
In Switzerland if 30,000 citizens demand that a law passed by the 
Federal Government be submitted to a popular vote, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to proceed to a referendum. More than 80 per cent 
of the electorate took part in the voting and the law increasing the 
length of the workday was rejected by a considerable majority, 
130,000 votes being cast against it and 312,000 for it. 


\ LAW amending the law of June 27, 1919, which established the 





L’(nformation Sociale, Paris, Feb. 21, 1924, p. 3; La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Feb. 19, 1924, p. 1 
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Trend of Child Labor in 34 Cities in the United States, 1922 to | 


F 34 cities furnishing the Children’s Bureau with statisti 
() employment certificate issuance in 1923, 30 reported » 
crease in the number of children under 16 years of age en 
regular employment for the first time during the calendar yea 
as compared with 1922. In these 34 cities the number of 14 ; 
year old children receiving first regular employment certificat, 
75,752 in 1922 and 89,813 in 1923. 

In 15 of the cities reporting there was an increase of at lea 
per cent in 1923 as compared with 1922; in 7 (Birmingham, Loui: 
Manchester, Mobile, Pittsburgh, Waterbury, and Yonkers) | 
crease was 50 per cent or more. 

The accompanying table gives the numbers of certificates 
and the per cent of increase or decrease in the individual cities. 

These figures supplement statistics previously published |. 
Children’s Bureau in “ Trend of child labor in the United States 
to 1920” (Montuiy Lasor Review for April, 1921, pp. 1-14 
“Trend of child labor in the United States, 1920 to 1923” (Mon 
Labor Review for September, 1923, pp. 101-105). The 
report gave statistics through June, 1923. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN BETWEEN 14 AND 16 YEARS OF AGE RECFIVING RE‘ 
EM PLOY MENT CERTIFICATES FOR THE FIRST TIME, 1922 AND 1923, AND PEK 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AS COMPARED WITH PRECEDING YEAR, BY 
AND CITY! 














Per cent of | Per 
increase or inere 
State and city 1$22 decrease as | 1923 decr 
compared | comy 
with 1921 | wit 
ai 2° < = : ; 
Alabama: 
EE ee ae 139 —i6.3 240 
ee mbnbeewse 189 —25.0 208 
Mobile____- i Tia a i nd ee la 78 — 3. 0 128 | 
i i al nn chime GO +13.9 G3 | 
California: 
Eh Ce RE Se a 295 —4,8 381 | 
Connecticut: 
AOS Eee: ba Ae Ae | 806 —7.5 1, 032 
i i 856 +49. 7 1, 235 |} 
a emmnnouis silage 308 +177. 5 703 | 
Delaware: 
CS TTT TAA AE 423 +147. 4 430 | 
District of Columbia (Washington) ___............___-- 693 —27.7 474 | 
Indiana: 
= ES eA eet an ae 607 —9,7 |} 725 
Kentucky: 
Louisville._......_. SS 5 I SEE. 351 +88, 7 795 | 
Louisiana: 
SES SS a ee an a | 22042 —2.3 2, 489 
Maryland: 
Nh ie scinstininnn ni dhiemthdhiineccocdéineda 3, 199 +27. 8 4, 145 





1 Compiled, except where otherwise noted, from figures furnished by certificating officers, 
officials, etc., in correspondence with the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

2 Reports of the factories’ inspection department of the parish of Orleans for the year ering D: 
1921, p. 5; 1922, p. 1. 


@ Prepared in the industrial division of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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(RBER OF CHILDREN BETWEEN 14 AND 16 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING REGULAR 

APLOY MENT CERTIFICATES FOR THE FIRST TIME, !922 AN D 1923, AND PER CENT 
ov INCREASE OR DECREASE AS COMPARED WITH PRECEDING YEAR, BY STATE 
,ND CIT Y—Coneluded 








| Per cent of | Per cent of 
increase or | increase or 
State aud city 1922 decrease as 1923 | decrease 
| compared | compar d 
with 1921 with 1922 
echusetss: © | 
ston 390 10 2,810 } 7.6 
li River , 574 +-74. 1 1,578 | 0.3 
ew Bedford » 378 +40. 3 1, 439 | 4.4 
omer ville -- 313 —13.5 366 16.9 
pringfield _ _. SOS | 328. 0 639 | 13. 1 
V orcester- $ +159. 0 1,077 | 19, 1 
Ti in: | 
Detroit... ) +9. J 277 | 3.8 
| La: | 
Ee ES 339 —16.7 301 11.2 
y 2 ae : Lae 218 +.5 207 | 5.0 
ourl: | | 
Louis =~“ 5 er ee 4, 468 +15. 6 4,978 | 11.4 
Hampshire: 
\lanchester , ‘ . ‘ 9 —36.7 | 346 117.6 
sey: | | 
ey Cit 1, ‘0 |! +38. 2 1, 944 23.8 
vark , 404 | +47, 2 09 4.4 
nton 7YL | dD. 7 74 23. 3 
Org: 
y York ¢ \ 32, 492 | —16.4 36, 518 > 4 
a 101 | —4.1 $14 U3. { 
PennsvivaDla } 
Phil ‘delphi ee ae, 124 | +-37.9 10, 937 9.9 
Pittsburgb 659 | +35. 2 2.778 67 
ie Island: 
Providence.__. 24 OSS +52.9 2, 463 | 18. 2 
nsin: 
lilwauKkee___ . oe , 556 R 4 RO 47,9 
Figures for Massachusetts cities do not include ‘‘ home permits. 
‘ Annual report of the school com mittee of the city of New Bedford for the years 1921, p. 17; 1922 . 
I ia. 
ub rep of the agent of the school committee, 1921 and 1922 


Work of Children on New Jersey Truck Farms 


HE United States Children’s Bureau has recently published a 
i} report upon child labor on the truck farms of New Jersey, 
based upon a study which covered the year ending August 31, 
1921.4 This report forms the third of a series, the two earlier numbers 
of which, relating to conditions in Virginia and Maryland, have been 
noted in previous issues of this magazine. (See Monruty LABor 
REVIEW, ioe ember, 1923, p. 118; April, 1924, pp. 103, 104.) The 
study was restricted to three counties, Cumberland, Gloucester, and 
Bi wlington, which were selected as bei ‘ing among the leading truck 
regions of the State. Efforts were mi: ade to secure full information 
concerning every child under 16, whether resident or belonging to 
the families of migratory workers, who had been employed in farm 
work in these counties for as much as 12 days during the year under 
consideration. A total of 994 such children was found, of whom 549 
were migratory, while 445 were children of resident farmers, farm 
tenants, or laborers. The children were practically all white, and to 
a large ‘extent of foreign parentage, Italians being the most numer- 
ously represented. 


1. 8.4 ‘hildren’ s Bureau. Work of children on truck and small-fruit farms in southern New J: 


ashin igton, 1924. 58 pp. 


rsey. 
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Children were employed, te some extent, at every kind of {ary LH, 
work, but naturally they were found more extensively in the lie|)(¢; 
operations, such as gathering berries or dropping seed or see«||iny 


plants into drills at the proper intervals, than in the heavy work o/ 
plowing, harrowing, and the like. Nevertheless, the heavy wor! 
sometimes assigned to children who seemed far too young [ 
Loading, driving or hauling, and shocking, are about the only /. 
of work listed in which children under 10 had not been eng: 
The resident children had been employed for a greater varie: 
wrk than the children of migratory families, who had been ut 
mainly for picking and harvesting. 

In general, the objectionable conditions found here were si: 
to those in Maryland and Virginia. Often the work was no more | 
the child might well do, with advantage to himself as well as to th 
family, but as there were no safeguards against abuses childre 
might be, and in some cases were, put to work unduly early, s 
tasks too heavy for their years, and kept at work for overlong | 
or under conditions detrimental to health. Above all, their s 
work suffered from absence caused by farm work. As to age 
length of working-day, the following summary is given: 


About three-fourths, both of the local and of the migratory worker 
under 14 years of age; 43 per cent of the former and 47 per cent of the 
were under 12; and one-fifth of those in each group were under 10. A n 
proportion—27 per cent—of the local children reporting on the length of 
working-day worked more than 8 hours a day, including 23 per cent « 
children working on home farms‘and 34 per cent of the others. Of the mig: 
workers, also, 41 per cent of those reporting worked more than 8 hours a da: 

As to the effect upon school work, it was found that the ne: 
their services on the farm was the leading cause of irregular at: 
ance among the 377 resident children for whom the facts 
obtained. 

A large majority of the 377 children had lost from several days to four m 
on account of farm work. Two-thirds of those living on farms and one-}: 
those going out to the farms to work by the day who reported concerning al 
from school had been absent on account of their work in the fields. Ab: 
from all causes resulted in almost one-third of the children’s attending + 
less than 70 per cent, and half less than 80 per cent, of the term. 

The children of migratory families, most of whom came 
Philadelphia for the truck work, were even more seriously affected. 
One-half of those whose school records could be obtained had los: » 
or more weeks from school, and 29 per cent had lost at least 12 weeks 
through their migrations. “The average absence for farm work 
among these children was 43 days.’’ 

The school law of New Jersey, it is pointed out, does not exemp' 
children from attendance in order that they may work on farms, })1' 
the enforcement of the law is in the hands of local officials, who «re 
reluctant to prosecute neighbors for infractions of the law whic! lo 
not conflict with the general sentiment of the community. The case 
of the migratory children presents even greater difficulties, since 
soon as they leave Philadelphia they are out of the jurisdiction of ‘Le 
school authorities there, while ay 1 do not stay in the rural com- 
munity sufficiently long for the local authorities to assume lie 
responsibility of seeing that they attend school. It is suggested t |! 
inasmuch as these workers cross State boundaries, “‘ Federal act io 
may be found to be necessary in dealing with the problem.”’ 
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Hours and Earnings of Women in Five New York Industries’ 


prepared by the Bureau of Women in Industry, on the ek 

and earnings of women employed in mercantile establis! 
mn ents and in the ‘Tnanufacture of confectionery. paper boxes, shirts 
and collars, and tobacco. The study is based upon the one 
records of 359 factories employing 30,237 women, and of 208 merca1 
tile establis hments e mploying 28,823 women. The pay-roll mate al 
ysed covered for each establishment for a single week falling in the 
period between February 15 and April 15, 1923. 


Tt New York Department of Labor has recently issued a study, 


Earnings -of mercantile employees who worked less than half time were 
elim! ated, as it was felt that these employees might re prese nt a supplementary 
ree working only afternoons or on certain days in the week. Where the reports 
‘cluded bonuses or commissions, these were added to the weekly earnings. 
The tabulaihen for factories excluded the office employees; for mercantile 
establishments, where a distinction between this group and the selling force is 
lifficult, all occupations were included. No girl under 16 vears of age was 
included in the study. 

The scheduled hours of the establishments ranged from less than 
44t054a week. The percentage distribution, according to scheduled 
hours, of the total group of women studied, was as follows: 


Per if 

ES ES 8 eae eh a pe ae 8 Pe | ap. 5. 6 
RES a ee eee ee : : 19. 3 
47 and 48 hours Prema" Pedi IEF ampoees spat: MR lt 30. 9 
ei ie nal Aa i li eg i pe cin ote 25. 8 
ln ee a A LE A TS ate tte gee 7.9 
53 ana 54 hours......._. _.-. al tiled ce ea » 9 0 
ile tla a a ee RTM OE ia OPT Me AA 1.5 
SS UT ee eer os ae ee or eT ee ae ae ell 


Under the New York law a 54-hour Wook is permissible for women 
working in factories and mercantile establishments, but it appears 
from this table that comparatively few employers take advantage 
of the permission. One-fourth of the women studied had scheduled 
hours of 46 and under per week, over one-half had from 47 up to 
and including 50, and less than one-tenth had a week of 53 or 54 
hours. In this respect there was a decided difference between the 
mercantile and factory establishments, only 4.9 per cent of the 


| women in the former as against 12.9 per cent of those in the latter 


having scheduled weeks of 53 or 54 hours. 


The 44-hour week had not made much headway in any of the industries 
with the exception of the tobacco, and shirt and collar industries. In New York 
City one-quarter of the tobacco employees and about one-third of those in the 
shirt and collar industry had scheduled hours of 44 or less. Up-State, 22 per 
cent of the tobacco employees, but none of those in the shirt and collar industry 
had these shorter scheduled hours. 


\ study of undertime, overtime, and full-time employment showed 
considerable differences between the industries; 82.9 per cent of 
the women in mercantile establishments worked the full scheduled 
week, while in the factory industries only 37.9 per cent had full-time 


employment. The proportions \ working full time varied in the 


factory industries, ranging from 31.1 per cent in the manufacture of 


| shirts ‘and collars to 50.7 per cent in the > manufacture of paper boxes. 


New York. va of Labor, Special Bul. No. 101: Hours and earnings of women in five 
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Thespreportion who-had worked the full weekly hours in the 
studied varied considerably in the different hour groups. 

In eonsidering this variation the question inevitably arises: At whic} 
of weekly hours are women best enabled to work the required schedule? 
is net absolute-uniformity in the separate industries on this point, | 
preponderance of evidence shows that a greater proportion of employees | 
full time in establishments with scheduled hours of 48 or under than in es 
ments with a longer scheduled week. 

Both in New York City and up-State the amount of full time was fo 
be greater in the shorter-hour plants of every industry but the confe: 
and the tobacco; and in the tobacco industry up-State the proportion 
time was greater in shorter-hour establishments, though this tendency , 
found in New York City. 

Earnings varied according to industry and locality but 
main were decidedly low. The median weekly earnings of « 
women in the four factory industries were $15.25, the median 
ing according to location from $14.25 in the up-State factor’ 
$16.25 in New York City. 
median was $16.25, the median varying from $18.25 in New 
City to $15.25 elsewhere. For the mercantile industry the n 
weekly earnings of all the women studied were $16.25, the n 


for New York City being $17.25, and for outside establishm 


$12.25. For those who worked full time the median earning: 
$16.25, being $18.25 in New York City and $12.75 elsewhere. 


In New York State in 1923 more than one-quarter of the women in ¢ 
factory industries and almost one-fifth of those in the mercantile industry) 
less than $12; approximately half the women—57 per cent in the four f 
industries and 49 per cent in the mercantile establishments—earned | 
$16; $25 or more were the earnings of 7 per cent of the factory, and 13 
of the mercantile employees. 


A comparison of the earnings of those who had worked thi 
scheduled week brought out the fact that there was a ten 


toward a higher rate of pay in the shorter-hour establishment: 


In New York City in four out of the five industries, earnings were as | 
employees working a full week of 44 to 48 hours as for employees working 
week of 49 to 54 hours. For three of these industries earnings of women 


shorter-hour plants were actually higher than in the long-hour plants. Meo: 
tile, shirts and collars, and tobacco were the industries which showed hig 


earnings in shorter-hour plants while confectionery was the industry whi 
earnings as high in the short as in the long hour plants. 
try, the only New York City industry where full-time median earnings in 

with the longer scheduled hours, it was the earnings of employees worki 
or 50 hours which brought up the rates; the median earnings of those wor! 


to 54 hours being lower than the earnings of workers with scheduled hours « 


or less. ‘ 
It has already been pointed out that a larger per cent of employees | 


opportunity to receive full-time earnings in short-hour establishments th»: | 


plants with a longer weekly schedule; it is now significant to learn of the cd 
tendency toward a higher rate of pay for full-time work in shorter-hour est: 
ments. 





Women and Children in Pennsylvania Industries 


For those who worked full time th 


In the paper-box i 
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HE Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania has recent) 
panned a study * of the changes in the occupational distr 
ution of female workers aged 10 years and over in Penn-y! 





? Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Working women and children in Pennsylvo) 
analysis of the occupational and manufacturing sections of the 14th United States Census, b) 
Pugh. Philadelphia, 1923, 34 pp. , 
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sania, 2s Shown by a comparison of the census of 1920 with that 
of 1910. ‘The number of such workers gainfully employed had risen 
in 1920 to 686,232, which was 20.7 per cent of the total age group, 
and more by 80,796 than the number so employed in 1910. The 
proportion which women formed of all gainfully employed workers 
had risen slightly, from 19.3 per cent in 1910 to 20.1 per cent in 
1920, but this had not been uniform throughout the industries. 
\griculture, manufacturing and mechanical industries, public service, 
and domestic ‘and personal service, all showed a slight falling off 
in the proportion which women formed of their workers; agriculture 
and domestic and personal service showed a marked decrease in the 
number of women employed, while in the other industries named an 
increase In number had been coincident with the decrease in propor- 
tion. In 1920, manufacturing and mechanical industries employed 
the largest number of women, 222,935; domestic and personal service 
came next with 168,852, followed by clerical occupations with 122,457, 
professional service with 74,390, and trade with 68,197. 

The most. important changes of the decade seem to have taken 
place in the two groups, domestic and personal service, and clerical] 
Oct upations. 

Domestic and personal service is the only oceupational group in which women 
predominate, and, at the same time, the only occupational group which women 
are rapidly leaving. The 209,953 women engaged in domestic and personal serv- 
ce in 1910 fell to 162,852 in 1920. 

The greatest decrease comes in the servant class. In 1910 there were 127,106 
women servants and 89,302 in 1920. Men are not leaving this work as rapidly 

women. In 1910 there were 15,884 men servants and in 1920 14,454. The 
vumber of laundresses, both in and out of laundries, has also decreased materially. 

Clerical occupations, it is declared, are in Pennsylvania rapidly 
becoming women’s jobs. The number of women so engaged rose 
from 50,819 in 1910 to 122,457 in 1920, an increase of 141 per cent, 
while for men the gain during the decade was only 35 per cent. The 
women showed the greatest increases in the group of stenographers 
and typists, where their number rose from 21,252 to 46,270, and 
among ‘‘ clerks, except in stores,’ where the increase was from 10,224 
to 44,105. 

‘urning from the Federal census to the State census of manufac- 
tures, in Which children under 16 are grouped separately from adults, 
the report traces the changes in their employment since 1899. 

The most marked characteristic of the distribution of the wage earners in a 
20-year period is the decrease in the number of children under 16 years of age 
employed in manufactures. * * * But 1904 marks the turning point. The 
actual numbers of child workers began to decrease. The child labor act of 1905, 
raismg the age of permissible employment from 13 to 14 years, was chiefly re- 
sponsible. The act of 1909, limiting the employment of males under 16 and 
lemales under 18 to 10 hours a day and 58 hours a week, and the act of 1915, 
further limiting the hours to 9 a day and 51 a week and providing continuation 
school training for minors between 14 and 16, both served to decrease to a 
greater extent the employment of children. And by 1919 the proportion of 4.5 
per cent children in Pennsylvania industry in 1904 was reduced to 1.7 per cent. 
In absolute numbers the decrease in children employed was from 34,451 in 1904 
to 19,032 in 1919, approximately a 45 per cent reduction. 

» APT } ] 


This deeline in the extent of child labor, it is pointed out, has been 
accompanied by an increase in the employment of women, the de- 
duction being made “that girls of 16 and over began to take the 
jobs formerly held by children under 16.” 
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Production and Output in Belgian Coal Mines in 1923 
7 9 Revue du Travail, Brussels, of January, 1924 (pp. 30-39) 


publishes data concerning the ——— and output of Bi 
The foil 





in 


coal mines during 1923. owing table shows the procdi- 





tion, number of employees, the average number of days worked 
the average daily output of miners for each month in 1923. 


PRODUCTION, DAYS OF OPERATION, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER 


IN 


BELGIAN 


COAL 


(MONTHLY AVERAGE), AND IN 1923, BY MONTHS 


MINES 


AND A‘ 
IN 


[Production and output per worker have been converted to tons of 2,000 pounds} 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board 
Right of Railway Employees to Hold Public Office 


Ife right of a carrier to dismiss an employee solely for the reason 

that such employee had become a candidate for public office and 
in so ‘doing failed to secure the sanction of his employer was 
lenied by the board in decision No. 2169, dated March 3, 1924. In 
his case the carrier, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
ssued the following circular setting forth rules respecting the political 
tivities of its employees which were similar to rules issued by the 
nited States Railroad Administration during the period of Federal 
ontrol. 


» employee shall— 

Neglect his railroad duties to engage in politics. Candidacy for nomina- 

ion or eleetion to, or the holding of political offices, is not permissible and will 
¢ once terminate service with the carrier. However, employees may become 
andidates for and accept election to municipal offices, such as aldermen, school 
v village trustees, highway commissioner, and similar offices in small communi- 
ies where such action will not involve neglect of their railroad duties, but should 
ist obtain approval from their department head. The positions of notaries pub- 
_ officers of publie libraries, members of park boards, and officers of religious 
| eleemosynarvy institutions are not construed as political offices. 
2) Hoid a position as a member of any political committee which solicits 
funds for political purposes, or solicit or receive funds for political purposes, or 
tas a chairman of a political convention, or assume the conduct of any political 
ampaign. 

}) Attempt to coerce or intimidate another officer or employee in the exer- 

se of his right of suffrage. Every employee has the right to vote as he pleases 
ind to exercise his civil rights free from interference or dictation by any fellow 
iuplovee or by any superior, or by any other person. 
In any cases where company officers, attorneys, and employees have been 
‘leeted prior to this date to political offices, the rules laid down in this circular 
will not be made effective until conclusion of their present terms of office, pro- 
viding that their political service does not interfere with the performance of their 
railroad duties. After the completion of their present terms of office, they will 
be governed by the provisions of this circular. 









{ 
{ 


The carrier contended that it was within its rights (1) to issue 
instructions covering conditions under which employees may engage 
in polities; (2) to define the results which will follow engaging in 
polities; (3) that it has a right at certain times and under certain 
conditions to permit employees to run for office where it is the 
earnest. wish et the employees not to further political ambition, but 
to render honest, efficient, and economical service to a community 
by so doing. The employees represented by the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor requested that the 
employee in question, who had been discharged for becoming a can- 
didate for public office, be reinstated and paid for time lost. 

| The board decided that the dismissal of the employee was not 
Justified, and that he should be reinstated with his seniority rights 
unimpaired and be compensated for the wage loss resulting from his 
dismissal less any amounts earned in other employment. 
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The board is not unmindful of the responsibilities of management a; ' 
necessity of avoiding a curtailment of its legitimate functions. On the 41), 
hand, citizens owe certain obligations to their Government, and it should ».,; 
within the province of any man, association of men, corporation, or organi 
of employees, to unduly restrict or abridge the rights of citizenship. N 
in the evidence submitted in this case has it been shown that this en 
neglected his duties or failed to satisfactorily perform his work. The 
further expresses the opinion that up to a point where it can be shown ¢ 
employee’s aspirations for public office result in neglect or failure to s 
torily perform his work, it would be an unwarranted infringement up 
rights of citizenship for any carrier to promulgate and attempt to enforce 
such as those which form the basis of this dispute. 


Wage Reductions—Unorganized Employees 


American Railway Express Co. 


ECISION No. 2226, dated March 11, 1924, sustained the req yes; 
of colored porters employed by the American Railway [expres 

Co. at Birmingham, Ala., and represented by the National A: 
tion of Railway Mechanics, Helpers, Laborers, and Freight Han 
for remmbursement for wage loss by reason of arbitrary reductio: 
for reinstatement with pay for time lost, less amounts earned in othe 
employment, for those employees who refused to sign the agre: 
accepting the reduction. 

Since the employees were unorganized when the agreement 
signed, the carrier contended that the only way an agreement 
be negotiated with these employees was by personal interview 
individuals. It does not follow, says the board, that it was | 
cordance with law and justice to coerce the individual employee |» 
threatening him with the loss of employment. 

The manner in which this reduction was brought about is in violation 
transportation act, 1920, in that it is apparent that the employees were r 
to sign the agreement in order to retain their positions. This is decide 
unfair method of dealing with employees and can not be approved by this | 

A case also mvolving reductions and discharges arose at Atlanta, 
Ga. Colored clerical employees employed by the American Raily 
Express Co. contended that they were informed by the carrier thu 
they would have to sign an agreement to accept a reduction in pay 
or their services would no longer be required. The case was su)- 
mitted to the board by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, the em- 
loyees stating that although these colored employees are not incim- 
wt of the brotherhood, they became members in effect under 
agreement with the American Federation of Labor, under whose 
laws they are chartered and organized, and that therefore the clerks 
organization has a right to represent them. ‘The carrier stated tha! 
the brotherhood has no jurisdiction over the employees in the dispute 
as they are unorganized, and that the agreement was the result 0! ' 
conference, concurred in by the majority of employees, and ws 
without coercion and duress. 

The transportation act provides three methods by which cis 
may be brought before the board, namely, (1) upon application 0! 
the chief executive of any carrier or organization of employees 0! 
subordinate officials whose members are directly interested in ‘he 
dispute; (2) upon a written petition signed by not less than 100 
unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly interested in 
the dispute, or (3) upon the Labor Board’s own motion, if it is ol 


Vork-Train Crews 
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the opinion that the dispute is likely substantially to interrupt 
commerce. 

In this case, the board states, it is shown that the employees 
directly interested “are not members of the complaining organization; 
they therefore have the other two methods of ieiisinn their case to 
the board open to them. It appears, however, that these employees 
have an organization of their own. The board therefore decided 
that the employees directly interested in this dispute might amend 
their submission by making the organization to which they belong 
the party complainant, such amendment to be made within 90 days 
or the claim to be dismissed. ‘‘ This holding of the board shall not 
be construed to mean that an organization or its officials may not 
app ur as counsel before the board for employees not included within 
its own membership.’ 


St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co. 


More than 100 unorganized colored employees protested against a 
reduction in wages alleged to have been put into effect without 
conference with the employees involved by the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway Co. Since 1918 these trainmen, who were per- 
forming the duties of brakemen, had been classified as brakemen and 
received the brakemen’s rate of pay. On February 1 the carrier 
abolished the position of colored brakemen and reestablished the 
position of train porter which had existed prior to Federal control, 
reducing the rate of pay from $3.33 per hundred miles to $120 per 
month. ‘The board states the facts in this case as follows: 

At various times, however, certain committees and individuals claimed the 
right to represent these colored employees in conferences with the carrier rela- 
tive to the matters here in controversy. The authority of these representatives 
was usually, if not always, questioned by the employees themselves or some por- 
tion of them. 

The carrier in September, 1921, negotiated an agreement, effective February 11, 
1921, with Sandy Eslinger, who claimed to act as general chairman. This agree- 
ment covered the disputed question of wages and confirmed the carrier’s redue- 
tion. Subsequently 112 of the 145 employees concerned signed a written rati- 
fication of this agreement. Later on, they repudiated it and stated that they 
had signed it “‘through fear of violence.”’ The carrier refutes the idea that any 
euch threats of violence were made on its behalf. 

It thus appears that those employees acting as unorganized employees ratified 
the action of the carrier in writing, just as they appear before the board as unor- 
ganized emplovees and in writing repudiate their action. 

In this connection, it must be noted that these colored employees, even though 
they be brakemen as they claim, are not eligible to membership in the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the brakemen’s organization. Having no 
organization of their own on this carrier’s property, they seem to have adopted 
the method of signing individually written authorizations, agreements, etc. The 
carrier could not well avoid dealing with them in accordance with the only method 
which they themselves had offered to practice. 

Under these conditions, having entered into an agreement with the carrier by 
the method of their own choice and practice, although an irregular and unsatis- 
factory one, it would not be conducive to good faith and the furthering of justice 
to sanetion by a decision in this case their repudiation of said agreement. 


The request of the employees in so far as it affects rates of pay 
prior to the date of the decision was denied, but the board is to hold 
this case on its calendar, treating it as an application for a reclassifi- 
cation and for the rates of pay for brakemen; the ‘‘ board will inves- 
tigate the nature of the duties performed by these employees with a 
view to determining whether they are brakemen and entitled to be 
paid accordingly.” 


The majority of the board decided that, under the circumstances in 








Work-Train Crews 


“THE Railroad Labor Board has decided that engine and trajy 
crews must be made up of employees in the service of the egy. 
rier, although the trains are operated by a construction comps jy 
In this case the carrier—The St. Louis—San Francisco Railway ().— 
employed a construction company to do the work of filling in a br jo, 
on its main line of railway. The work was done by work t 
the engines and equipment of which were furnished by the const: yje- 
tion company. he trains were manned by engineers, fire:mey. 
and brakemen furnished by the construction company, at pr: 
of pay less than those demanded by the contracts betwee: 
carrier and its train service employees. The carrier furnished 
ductors for the trains, who dab acted as pilots for foreign 
jloyees. The train service brotherhoods, including the Or 
iliecay Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Br 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
men and Enginemen, protested to the carrier that the consim 
company furnishing outside employees to handle these trains ¢ 
tuted a violation of the contract, Inasmuch as the trains were | 
operated over the tracks of the carrier, and the work was origin 
and being disposed of on a seniority district covered by contra: 
tween the brotherhoods and the carrier. The carrier conten 
had the right to contract work of the character involved in any 
ner that would secure the most economical results, that the wor! 
of an extraordinary character not considered in the agreement 
the employees, and that the work in no way set aside the cont: 
with the employees. 

In the opinion of the board, set forth in Decision No. 2144, 
February 26, 1924, as the great majority of carriers man their ei 
and trains with their own employees under such circumstances, |) 
terms of the contract the work properly belonged to the employe 
the carrier, and that such of the employees of the carrier as we: 
prived of the work should be paid for time lost by them at the 
named in their agreement. 


Dismissal From Service of Women Who Marry 


HE Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks requested i. 
reinstatement in the employ of the Chicago & Eastern LI! 
Railway Co. of a woman dismissed in accordance with an office | 
lation requiring women who get married to leave the service. 
employees contended that this woman had sufficient seniority «ve 
other employees in the office to justify her continuance in the ser 
that the rule requiring married women to resign was in conflict wit 
the rules of the clerks’ agreement, and that the action of the carrie 
was improper and in violation of the agreement. The carrier st: tv 
that before her marriage this woman asked whether or not she woul 
be permitted to retain her position in case she married. She was «( 
vised that no exception to the office rule would be made in her «:-e. 
Upon her marriage she was notified that her services would no love 
be required. The carrier contended that it was entirely within its 
rights in dismissing her; that she made no protest when she was «i> 
missed other than to ask for a letter stating the cause of her dismis~:l) 
that no hearing was requested; and that her failure to comply \ th 
the rules relative to grievances automatically disposed of the case. 
[1056] 
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The carrier involved in this case, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas |, 
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The majority of the board decided that, under the circumstances in 
this particular case, the action of the carrier in dismissing this woman 
from the service when she married was ne'ther just nor reasonable 

that she should be reinstated with seniority rights unimpaired and 
aid for all time lost since the date of her dismiss: al, less any aiount 
ed in other employment. 

e dissenting opinion was based on the ground that no provision 
is | be found 1 in the transportation act on which the Railroad Labor 
Board “ean firmly plant its assumption to dictate the policy of the 
management of a carrier,’ and for the secondary reason that the de- 
cision penalizes the carrier for an unusual and unreasonable delay 
ovel an +h it had no control—the dispute had its origin October 9, 
1920, and the decision was rendered February 28, 1924 


eas 


_— 


Repyesentation 


WHETHER representation of shop crafts in their negotiations with 
employers shall be on the basis of the majority of all crafts, or 
ether representation should be determined by each cral ‘) , 1s the 
subject of oe No. 2143 of the board, dated February 25, 1924. 
The evidence submitted in this dispute shows that represe ntatives of 
th . System Federation No. 66, affiliated with the Railway Employ 
epartment of the American Federation of Labor, requested certain 
( han ges in the then existing agreement with the Minneapolis, St. 
| & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. The carrier took the position 
‘ve the System Federation was not authorized to represent the shop 
employees on that road. This contention was sustained by Decision 
No., 1836 of the board. Subsequent to that decision it was agreed 
that the question of representation should be submitted to the ‘shop 
craft amgiagecs for vote. An election held on December 10, 192 
showed a majority of machinists and blacksmiths favored represen ta- 
tion by the System Federation, a majority of the boiler makers, sheet- 
metal workers, electricians, and car men voting for representation by 
the Soo Line Shop Employees’ Association, with a total of 1,281 votes 
for the System Federation and 1,616 votes for the company organiza- 


tion. After the election, representatives of machinists and black 
smiths requested that the carrier negotiate rules and working condi- 
tions governing those partic ular crafts. he carrier re fused on the 


ground that the majority of the shop employees favored representa- 
tion by the company association. 

P rinciple 15 (Exhibit B) of Decision No. 119 of the board provides 
that “the majority of any craft or class of employees shall have the 
nen to determine what organization shall represent members of such 

‘aft or class.” Decision No. 218 of the board definitely decided 
that representation should be determined by each craft. Represen- 
tation hae never been determined on the basis of the majority of all 
crafts. The board therefore upheld the contention of the machinists 
and blacksmiths. Representatives of the railroads on the board dis- 
sented from the majority decision. 


Contract Work 


A NEW phase of the question of contract work is proemates in a 
decision (No. 2207) handed down by the board on March 7. 
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than a year ago. This contract provides for the stabilization of 
amplovment. bv utilizine the facilities of the railraad eamnanv ta 
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The carrier involved in this case, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
entered into a contract with the city of Clinton, Mo., wherein it wa, 
agreed that the carrier would pay to the city of Clinton the sui o; 
$500 a month, in consideration whereof the city would furnish 
police protection and watching of the railroad crossings as was n 
sary to conform with the requirements of the city ordinance. Cross. 
ing watchmen and flagmen at the intersection of the carrier’s line «| 
railway and the streets of Clinton whose wages and conditions «| 
work were governed by an agreement between the Brotherhood o; 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers », 
the United States Railroad Administration and by the decisions o{ 
the Railroad Labor Board, were notified that their positions were 
abolished. City employees engaged to do this work were not ¢on- 
sidered subject to the rules and regulations promulgated by the board, 

The carrier agreed to provide the customary houses to shelter 
employees of the city while engaged in their duties at said crossinys. 
as vel as to furnish all necessary lights, fuel, and such other supplies 
as 1t was customary for the carrier to furnish its own employees \ \ien 
engaged on such work. The carrier took the position that the work 
of crossing watchmen and gatemen is purely a safety measure for |! 
convenience and interest of the general public, coming entirely within 
the control of the municipality in its exercise of its police power; t! 
specific regulations governing such protection are made by ordinance: 
and that such a condition justifies the placing of the entire matter 
in their hands. The employees took the position that protection 
for the public against injury at railway crossings is a duty impose 
upon the carrier by the public through State and municipal laws, 
and that the work of crossing watchmen is as essential to the operat ion 
of the railways as numerous other operations performed by railway 
employees for the protection of the interest of the public. They 
saad further that the question of contract involved herein is no 
different than other questions of contract which have come before 
the board. 

The board decided that the contract was in violation of the trans- 
portation act in so far as it was construed to remove the employees 
involved from the application ofthe act, and that the provisions o/ 
the contract affecting wages and working rules of soe employees 
were in violation of the decisions of the board. The crossing watch- 
men and flagmen of the contractor (the city of Clinton) are therefore 
under the jurisdiction of the board and subject to the transportation 
act and the decisions of the board. The carrier was directed to take 
up with any employee the matter of reinstatement upon the ap- 
plication of the interested employee or his representative. 





Railroads 
Cooperation in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Shops 


AN agreement recently reached by System Federation No. 3). 

representing the railway shop unions, and the Baltimore « 
Ohio Railroad operates to extend to other shops of this carrier ‘le 
cooperative arrangement which has been on trial at the Glenwoo 
shops of the railroad since the close of the shopmen’s strike mv’ 
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than a year ago. This contract provides for the stabilization of 
employment, by utilizmg the facilities of the railroad company to 
the fullest possible extent for the maintenance, rebuilding, and re- 
modeling of locomotives and car equipment, as well as for the manu- 
facture of supplies and material needed for mechanical and other 
purposes. It recognizes the possibilities of constructive cooperation 
hy the employees in matiers of shop operation, output, ete., and 
implies the equitable sharing between shopmen and the railroad of 
the benefits of cooperation. 

The plan provides for local joint committees at 45 designated 
pots on the railroad and for a joint system cooperative committee. 
The function of these committees is the discussion of questions 
relating to planning and carrying on the work, the specific purpose 
heing mutual helpfulness and not criticism and faultfinding. The 
local joint committees, known as joint local cooperative committees, 
re organized to represent both car and locomotive departments. 
A local jomt committee is composed of the local federated or shop 
crafts union committee and a like number of local supervising officers 
who are designated by the mechanical officer in charge at the point. 
The loeal ranking mechanical officer is the chairman of the joint 
committee, and he designates as the management’s members of this 
committee, among others, the local storekeeper and a representative 
of the shop practices bureau. Meetings of these committees are 
held béeekly on Wednesday afternoons, during work hours. The 
first meeting at each point was called for March 5, 1924. Minutes 
of the meetings are kept and furnished for use of employees and 
management. No formal procedure is outlined for these local com- 
mittees in the agreement, but the following subjects which might 
profitably be discussed and considered at these meetings are sug- 
gested: Cooperation between departments; proper storage and care 
of materials; distribution of material and fuel; tool equipment and 
distribution of hand tools; grouping of machine tools; machine 
operation and crane service; i a work through shops; classi- 
fication and handling of freight and passenger car repairs; method 
of making repairs; method of handling and disposition of scrap; in- 
spection of scrap and reclamation of usuable material; conditions 
of shops and shop grounds. 

These meetings are not for the purpose of discussing grievances. 
Adequate facilities for the immediate adjustment of grievances are 
provided elsewhere. 

in addition to the local cooperative committees there is provided 
a joint system cooperative committee, composed of the staff of the 
chief of motive power and equipment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and the executive board of System Federation No. 30. 
Meetings of the committee are to be held every three months on the 
first Tuesday of the month. The purpose of the meetings of this 
committee will be to review and savies upon the recommendations 
of the several local joint cooperative committees, and to develop more 
tensive cooperation. Subjects discussed by the committee will be 
more general in nature and will have to do with shop, yard, and 
roundhouse operation, such as material supply, care, and saving, 
methods of doing work, coordinating, wieedfalinn, and routing of 
work, tools and tool equipment, job analysis, quality of work, group 
records of work turned out, general shop performance, ete. 
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The System Federation interprets the agreement and suge es; 
local methods of carrying it out in its circular No. 38, issued oy 
Febeuary 27, which follows in part: 


Steady work is to be realized by doing ‘‘ Baltimore & Ohio work in Balti 
& Ohio shops,” the extension of Baltimore & Ohio repair and manufact 
facilities, the creation of maintenance reserve as soon as economically po 
and the inauguration of such other measures as time and future experienc: 
indicate as being wise and necessary. Management has agreed to deve! 
program step by step along the foregoing lines; expecially in so far as cooper 
results in lowered repair and manufacturing costs, thereby enabling manage: 
to do work in Baltimore & Ohio shops in preference to purchasing materia\: 
equipment from outside concerns. 

Fair sharing of the gains of cooperation will, as far as the shopmen ar 
cerned, be realized through improvement in working conditions and wage ii: 
from time to time, as established by negotiations with management, based a1 
other things on actual showing made through cooperation. 

Proposals, ideas, suggestions, etc., by local shopmen for consideration ai 
joint local cooperative conferences, will naturally come to life through our « 
observations in and around our jobs, benches, machines, departments and s| 
Such ideas, suggestions and proposals on the part of our members shoul: 
referred to their local craft committee for handling. In this connectio: 
would suggest that the local shop committee of each craft get together occasiv 
at noon time or some other time convenient to all concerned in order to acq 
themselves with various matters and suggestions referred to them by our | 
member for submission to the next local joint cooperative committee me: 
We suggest further, when each craft holds its local lodge meeting, that indi, 
members bring their ideas for bettering things, jobs, output, conditions, et: 
the lodge room for consideration, discussion, and subsequent reference bh‘ 
lodge to the proper craft committeeman for handling at the next cooperative 1 
ing, providing, of course, the ideas receive the indorsement of the lodge. |, 
general, the same -procedure should be followed in getting important ma 
considered by the joint cooperative committee which we now follow in 
handling of grievances. Whenever the subject advanced by anyone is import 
enough the lodge might well discuss it at its next meeting, so that your r 
sentative at the joint meeting will have the full benefit of your experience 
judgment. In short the regular union channels should be used at all tim: 
getting matters before the joint meetings for consideration. Depending 
the importance of the proposal, the local craft committee may refer it direct! 
the joint meeting through the local craft representative, or the local comm 
may first refer it to the next lodge meeting and even perhaps the local + 
federation meeting for discussion and action. By following this procedure 
ideas of everyone will get fair and adequate consideration. 

It is not the intention to utilize these joint local cooperative meetings for 
adjustment of grievances. Grievances, when they arise, should be adju 
immediately and not allowed to hold over. Furthermore the mixing u) ©! 
disputes or matters growing out of the violation of our agreement or work \g 
rules with the consideration of measures intended to help improve the shop 1): 1 
its operation will tend to confuse the purpose oi these cooperative meetings, 
delay consideration of our grievances, and in general will lessen the usefulness 0:11 
opportunity of the joint cooperative meetings. So to the end that we shal! 
only continue but extend the functions of our organizations it is, above all « 
desirable that we distinguish clearly between our various activities as si 
especially first, in respect to the cooperative function of the local federated cv in- 
mittee, and, second, in respect to the orderly handling of grievances. 


It is further suggested that at points where advisory board mei- 
bers are located it will be desirable to have them sit in on the origiia! 
organizing meeting, in order that the local committee may ha 
the benefit of their advice. In case of misunderstandings in carry ii. 
out the program above outlined, the secretary of the System Feder:- 
tion is to be advised, and arrangements will be made to have one of 
the general chairmen attend one of the biweekly cooperative mec! 
ings at the point where difficulty is experienced. It is further planni 
that the consulting engineer employed by the federation will mac 
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occasional trips over the system, visiting variou points where 
meetings are In progress, and help out in such ways as may suggest 
themselves from time to time. 

[n conclusion we simply want to emphasize that this cooperative program has 
heen inaugurated at the shopcraft organizations’ own suggestion and is now being 
extended at our suggestion. As a result of the development of this program, 
organized labor, especially the standard shop craft unions on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, assumes a new and much more important role in the American 
railroad industry. We are making history. We union shop men on the B: 7 
more & Ohio dre the first ones to apply the principles of American labor’s new 


strial platform, ‘‘Industry’s manifest duty,” as adopted by the American 


Federation of Labor last October at Portland. We ougse st that every one 
become thoroughly familiar with this platform. It is the foundation upon which 
our cooperative program rests. We confidently feel, all our assurances are, and 
straight reasoning indicates, as cooperation develops and our crafts become more 
thoroughly and completely organized, that those benefits to which we as Am rican 
railroad men are entitled, namely, steadier work, better working conditions, and a 
higher standard of living, will be more rapidly forthcoming than ever in the past 


Wage Increases—Train-Service Employees 


SUB ISK nQU ENT to the concerted wage movement inaugurated b 
the four railroad train service brotherhoods last fall, conferences 
between the eastern carriers and the brotherhoods have resulted in 
increases on a number of the larger roads. The brotherhoods de- 
ianded the restoration of the 1920 peak scale made effective by 
decision No. 2 of the Railroad Labor Board. This would have mea 
an increase of approximately 124 per cent. The compromise me 
ment on the New York Central, which provided for an increase of 
approximately 5 per cent, effective January 16, has served as a 
precedent, and similar puttteenients providing increases of from 5 to 
6 per cent for some or all of the brotherhoods have been reached on 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the Southern Railway 
Lines, the Long Island, the Lehigh Valley, and other lines. Con- 
ferences are now in progress on the western roads. 


Southern Railway Pact 


HE agreement between the Southern Railway Lines and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors provides for wage increases of approximately 5 per cent 
for the three years, March 1, 1924, to March 1, 1927; for a minimum 
standard rate of pay for each day that service is performed for 
regularly assigned passenger trainmen; and for a st seh whereby 
employees may by increasing productivity participate in savings due 
to reduction in operating expenses in the ir particular classes. 
The new rates of pay effective for 1924 are as follows: 


Passenger service 


Rates for trainmen on trains ancarmerte by steam or other motive power: 














Class | Per mile | Perday | Per month 
a ET SE ee ee ~ $0. 0447 $6. 70 $201. 00 
Baggagemen handling express. _............._.............- teetan dale | 1 . 0347 | 5. 20 156. 00 
nn kn nanouiauunaneancetcous . 0324 4. 86 145. 90 
Plagmen and brakemen____- SI? OPT sananereren===-| . 0313 4.70 141. 00 





' Rates specified for  Rageagemen handling express” apply to baggagemen in the employ of the rail- 


Toads who shall be paid exclusively by the railroads, 
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Freight service 


(a) For service paid the through freight rates under schedule now in . 
the rates shall be as follows: 


! 
Class | Per mile | P 








CE A LS ee cen a ene ae | $0. 0616 | 


Flagmen and brakemen_______________- Recto Rs int Baten eli pan ele .| . 0484 | 
} 


(6) For service paid the local or way freight rates under schedule now in « 
the rates shall be as follows: 





Class | Per mile Pi 
} 
“ t Mt A PE BE | 
Ceenctors. .......- rary es ae gee SE AE ee ee ae $0. 0668 
Flagmen and brakemen__---__- Be eee te Leh, SER! RASA TREC SLE ee . 0524 





(c) The same money increases shall apply to milk, mixed, and miscellan 
train service as are applied to the service in which they are now classified. \W 
there is a separate rate for milk, mixed or miscellaneous classes of service, it 
be increased in the same amount as is applied to the service in which now classi! 


Straight helper service 





Class Per mile | Per 
Band ee | 
RE ae ap gee ene 2 ee Ss ee ee eee $0. 0702 | 
ey RE Se A 2 Aa wh bbe sancdosicudadd ahi . 0535 | 

Helper switcher service 

Class | Per mile Per 
Conductors__ - ae ee eS ee a i ee $0. 0714 
SEE EE ey ae _ at aol = . 0539 

Yard service 
Class | Per 

Foremen.___-_- ee a Oe ee ee eee eae ee eee eee eee ee $6, f 
nn an iene binteiioe eject 4 nett een telpineiy 3 Signs BE. A oO corsa Mts 
Switchtenders._.......-...--...- oie aes ph Be eae sete Lit «caked bibesidblon abide <ibclda r 


The provision for a standard rate of pay reads: 


When the monthly earnings of regularly assigned passenger trainmen f1 
daily guarantees, mileage, overtime, and other rules do not produce the following 
average amounts per day, they will be paid for each day service is performed 


Per 
REE SE me pte gers ee eS aa on et ee $7. 00 
RS AE TE NEI = Se SI RS RR aA SA Ie ve 5. 50 
RS Se gelled ROR IO SL A ER pape ecb imple LS papliies Single ge 5. 16 
Se A NSS gc a 5. 00 
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he bonus provision is based on the extent to which engine and 
train service employees show a reduction of expenses in handling 
trains as compared with total gross revenue. The 1923 ratio of 
expense in this service to the gross revenue, which was 21.42 per 
cent, is known as the test ratio and is to be the standard of measure- 
nent for efficiency. The following accounts are included: Yard 
enginemen; fuel for yard locomotives; other supplies for yard loco- 
notives; train enginemen; train motormen; fuel for train locomo- 
‘ives: other supplies for train locomotives; yard conductors and 
brakemen; yard switch and signal tenders; yard apple s and expenses; 
‘rainmen; train supplies and expenses other train expenses; clearing 
wrecks; damage to live stock on right of way; loss and damage 
freight; loss and damage—baggage; injuries to persons. 

In February, 1925, the ratio will be ascertained for 1924 in the 
same Manner, and if, notwithstanding the 1924 increases in com- 
pe nsation of engine and train service employe es the ratio of operating 
expenses to gross revenue for 1924 is not in excess of the test ratio, 
the management agrees in the month of February, 1926, to pay to 
each employee party to the agreement as a bonus, 14 per cent of his 
total compensation for the year 1925. In the event operating 
expenses on the above accounts increase during 1924, such excess 
is to be deducted from the 14 per cent bonus, but in no case will it 
wipe out more than the bonus payment. In 1926, the same method 
is to be followed, the bonus for 1926 being 3 per cent based on 1925 
operation and pay able in February, 1927. These bonus rates are 
maxima, the per cent up to these maximums to be arrived at on the 
basis illustrated in the agreement as follows: 

Test ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1924, 21.31 per cent—ratio has not in- 
creased; therefore, bonus payment maximum of 1.5 per cent of 1925 compensation. 

Test ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1924, 21.67 per cent—ratio has increased 
0.25 per cent; therefore, maximum bonus decreased 0.25 per cent and bonus 
payment would be 1.25 per cent of 1925 compensation. 

Test ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1924, 22.96 per cent—ratio has increased 
1.54 per cent; therefore, maximum bonus entirely wiped out and no bonus 
payment on 1925 compensation. 

Test ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1925, 21.36 per cen in- 
creased over test ratio; therefore, bonus payment maximum of 3 per cent of 
1926 compensation. 

lest ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1925, 21.72 per cent—ratio has increased 
0.30 per cent; therefore, maximum bonus decreased 0.30 per cent and bonus 
payment would be 2.70 per cent of 1926 compensation. 

Test ratio, 21.42 per cent; ratio 1925, 24.42 per cent—ratio has increased 
3 per cent; therefore, maximum bonus entirely wiped out and no bonus payment 
on 1926 compensation. 





A similar agreement has been concluded with the firemen and 
hostlers. 





Clothing Industry—Chicago 
Division of Work 


ASE No. 9 before the board of arbitration in the Chicago men’s 
clothing industry, referred by the trade board and decided on 
December 22, 1923, ‘involved an interpretation of the division-of- 
work tr of the agreement. The firm involved in the dispute 
posted a notice to the effect that its trimming room would work only 
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five days a week, and six hours instead of eight hours a day. 7), 
union insisted that the firm had divided the work heretofore |. 
laying off the men in rotation, and that it had no right to chanes 
this established practice. The firm argued that work in the jyjy). 
ming room was slack and that under the division-of-work ¢|,\,, 
of the agreement it was within its rights in making the chang, 

Previous decisions of the board on this issue had implied tha: 
system of division of work previously used by a firm, whether 
time, or lay-off, or any other, might be continued without qu: 
and that change of system is not prohibited, but it should n 
done without consultation with the union. 

On the merits of its request for a change from the meth: 
rotating lay-offs to the method of working a short week and 
days, the firm argued that it needed the change because th 
system was too costly and inefficient and resulted in unequal di\ 
of work. The union contended that the short-time method im) 

a hardship on the men. “They can not get other work as 

might under the lay-off system, and they feel it an injustice 

required to come down town and pay car fare for less than a 

work.”’ When men are laid off in rotation, the firm charged, o: 
of men often has to leave work unfinished, and the new set o! 
must waste time in checking over the unfinished work, thus m: 
it impossible to hold the men to the standards of production 
for the work. The union denies this charge and contends that 

a few moments may be lost in checking, no appreciable increa 
cost can result. 

The board decided that the firm may work short weeks w! 
has not full-time work. 


This method insures to the men a more equal division of work than the 
method, and no one can be favored or discriminated against in the mat 
the amount of work he gets. The only reasonable objection that a work 
have to this method is that it might prevent him from taking another jo), 
is not likely to get anything for only part of a week. This objection, ho 
is not very serious, for any person who is given work for only part of a 
would have a right to a leave of absence if he could get full-time work, els: 


The firm may not work short days, however, but must r 
lay offs, if the short week alone is not sufficient. 


The board can not find the same justification of reasonableness in the s 
of working short days. If a man is to lose eight hours a week, obviously it 
be better to get a whole day for himself rather than to lose an hour or two 
day during the week. Since the men object to this method, the board is « 
opinion that this system of dividing work should not be imposed on them 
it can not be avoided. 


The trimmers’ commission is directed to hold men who are rot: 
lay-offs responsible for standards on unfinished and partly fini: 
jobs to the fullest extent possible. 


Whether appreciable losses occur under the system of lay-offs because 
men have to finish other men’s jobs is a question of fact that the board ha 
investigated. If, as the union contends, there is no appreciable loss, then 
is no justification for forcing men to work short days instead of taking la\ 

If, however, considerable losses occur, then the men have no right to insis' 
such losses must be borne by the firm in order to suit their convenience. |‘ 
board of arbitration can see no reason why costs should increase on acc!!! 
of unfinished jobs, and the union seems to be of the same opinion when it ar<.\" 
that costs do not increase appreciably on this account. If the costs fixed by t' 
standards of production can be maintained with the system of rotary lay-:!: 
then there is no reason for working short days. 
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Elevator Operators—Chicago 


¥ NOVEMBER 1, 1923, an agreement governing hours, wages, 
‘and working conditions was entered into by the Building Mana- 
gers’ Associ ation of Chicago and Elevator Operators’ and Starters’ 
‘ nion, Local 66 of the International Union of Elevator Constructors. 
The minimum wage for operators of freight elevators is to be $120 a 
month, and for those operating passenger elevators, $122.50 per 
month if the building is under nine stories in height and $130 if it is 
nine stories or over. For each class there is to be an increase of $5 
a month at the end of three months’ service, and another of the same 
amount at the end of six months. Elevator starters are to receive 
si0 a month more than elevator operators. One rather unusual 
provision is included: ‘‘It is mutually agreed and understood that 
all wage rates shall be the same for male and female employees doing 
the same Class of work.” 
The day is to consist of 84 hours actual labor, worked within 9! 


Y 


: hours. Week-day overtime, up to 10 hours a di ay, is to be fag a 
at s straight- time rates, and anything above this is to be paid at tin 

. half. Sunday and holiday work is to be paid for at the rad ; 

tt time and a half, except in the case of nicht operators, who are to 

b pa id straight- time rates. Employers must furnish uniforms 

whe} dns ‘se are required, and the union members pledge themselves 


on tl gto to take good care of the uniforms and not to wea 
them except when at work. Strikes and lockouts are barred, and 
disputes except 3 can not be settied directly by the association and the 
union are to be referred to a board of arbitration, whose decisior 

be final and binding. The agreement is to be in effect till 
Octo her al. 1925. 





¥ rinting 4 
Press Assistants (Feeders)— Washington, D. ori 


QU in dispute between the Washington Press Assistants’ 
(Feeders) Union, No. 42, and the Closed Shop of the Typothi- 
ete of Washington, D. C., were submitted to arbitration before 
Chief Justice C. J. Smyth. The Closed Shop contended (1) that 
cvlinder press assistants’ (feeders) wages and platen press assistants’ 
feede Ts) W ages be reduced 5 per cent from the existing scale of $30 
and $19, respectiv ely; (2) that question of hours be made arbitrable; 
3) that holiday work be at the rate of time and one-half; (4) that 
| overtime work for the day force be at the rate of time and one-half 
up to12 p.m. The union contended (1) for increases of $6 per week; 
(2) that in case of emergency transfer to a position carrying a higher 
scale, the employee receive the higher scale, and in case of transfer to a 
a lower-paid position the scale for his reglu iar job be paid; (3) that 
single- roll web presses, 46 inches or over shall require the services of 
two journeyman cylinder press esatthahe. Ce eders); (4) that in case 
_ two or more Kelly presses, or such other makes of automatic cylinder 
') presses in operation, an assistant (feeder) shall be employed; (5) that 
: 5 La rv cylinder press assistants (feeders) shall be taken from 
the Platen Press Assistants’ (Feeders) Union: (6) that cylinder 
assistants (feeders) on two-color presses and U. P. M. presses be 
allowed a differential of $1 per week; and (7) that night forces shall 
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receive $2.50 per week above the regular day scale, on the basis , 


5 nights per week of 44 hours. 


ne decision of Judge Smyth, which was to become effectiy¢ , 


and after the first pay-roll week following March 22, 1924, 
an increase of $3 per week to both cylinder and platen fee.) 


oT rt 
i 


The employers’ second proposition for arbitrability of hours w, 


eranted. Contentions 3 and 4 were denied. The union’s seco), 


proposition was denied. ‘This proposition, it seems to me, lack. 
mutuality, and I am of the opinion that the employee so assigy¢, 


should receive the same pay in the assigned position as in his revy|,, 
position.” Proposition 3 was likewise | may The arbitrat 
says, “‘I am of the opinion that two assistants are needed only 
two rolls are running.’’ Contention 4 was also denied. As | 
proposition, the arbitrator says: ‘‘I am not satisfied from the 
mony and arguments submitted that such an assistant is nec 


sary; * * * his employment, I think, would involve an unneces. 


sary expense on the part of the employer.” The fifth propositio; 
was denied so far as its being compulsory, but was declared ), 
missible “‘whenever, in the judgment of the employer, it may }y 
done without detriment to his or its business.”’ A 50-cent per we 
differential was granted cylinder assistants (feeders) on two-color 


presses and U. P. M. presses (proposition No. 6). The existing 


differential of $2 for night forces was maintained. 


Printing Pressmen—Washington, D. C. 


IFFERENCES between Printing Pressmen’s Union No. | : 
the Closed Shop Division of the Typothete of Washington, |) 


C., were submitted to Mr. Justice William Hitz, arbitrator. Follow- 


ing are the principal contentions of the union and their disposi 
by the arbitrator: 


(1) An increase of $11.50 per week for job pressmen, making scale $40. |[»- 


crease of $1.50 over basie scale granted.] 

(2) Increase of $12 per week for cylinder pressmen, operating presses 
65 inches, making scale $50. [Increase of $2 granted.] 

(3) Increase of $14.75 per week for cylinder pressmen operating perfect\.g 
rotary presses, making scale $57.50. [Increase of $2.25 granted.] 

(4) Increase of $17.25 per week for cylinder pressinen operating three-c 
offset presses, making scale $60. [Increase of $2.25 granted. ] 

(5) Inerease of $17.85 per week for cylinder pressmen operating U. P. M.: 
presses, making scale $63. [Increase of $2.32 granted. j 

{Nore.—The above increases restore the 1921 scale. ] 


(6) That pressmen operating a press with numbering heads shall rece 
per day more than scale for operating a like press. [Not granted.] 

(7) That pressmen in charge of two automatic-fed presses shall receive >! 
day more than the seale for hand-fed presses. [Not granted. ] 

(8) That pressmen operating a press with color attachment shall recei\: 
per day more than scale for operating a like press not herein provided for. 
granted. | 

(9) That pressmen in charge of web presses or presses wherein two or 
journeymen are employed shall receive $1 per day additional. [Not granted 


(10) ‘That temporary employment of not less than one week shall be paid »! 


a day additional. [Not granted. | 

(11) That night work be paid 20 per cent over day rates. [15 per cent granic: 

(12) That intermediate shift be paid 10 per cent over night rates. \ 
granted. |} 

(13) That night work week not exceed 41% hours. [Not granted—44 
night week to continue. | 


(14) That all overtime be double price. [Not granted—price and onc- all 


granted. Saturday afternoon, which was double price, is now price and one 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 135 
(15) That all presses where the impression is obtained by contact between a 


-linder and flat surface, regardless of size or variety, shall be classified as cylinder 
resses. [Not granted—Vertical Miehle is classified as job or platen press. ] 

(16) That pressmen employed temporarily and working less than a week shall 
receive not less than $1 per day more than that of journeymen. [Not granted.] 

(17) That an apprentice shall not start, run, or stop a press or operate a press 
wring the first two years of his apprenticeship. [Not granted. ] 

(18) That the number of journeymen on a three-color automatic or offset press 
hall consist of @ man in charge and one journeyman. Web press, single unit, 
three journeymen. [Not granted.] 

19) That the Typothetz shall provide individual towels and a Red Cross 
frst-aid chest. [Granted.] 

(20) That the arbitrator’s decision be retroactive as of May 1, 1923. [Not 
granted—new scale goes into effect on first day of the first pay roll week following 
january 17, 1924.] 

This contract embodying this decision will remain in effect until 
April 30, 1925. 

Photo-Engravers 
New York 
NEW York Photo-Engraver’s Union No. 1, for its members engaged 
. in commercial work, concluded a two-year agreement effective 
January 1, 1924, with the Photo-Engravers Board of Trade of New 
York (Ine.), providing a minimum for day journeymen of $53 
per 44-hour week for 1924 and of $55 for 1925, night journeymen to 
receive &@ minimum of $58 per 40-hour week during 1924 and $60 pei 


week during 1925. ‘This is a weekly increase of $3 over the previous 


minimum, Which had remained stationary for three years. Actual 
wages are not increased, however, says the American Photo-Engraver 
(Feb., 1924). 

The union’s agreement with the employing gravure printers of New 
York City provides for a minimum weekly rate of $53 for day work 
and $58 for night work for 1924, for photo-engravers, retouchers, 
etchers, engravers, proofers, and cylinder depositors and grinders, and 


a minimum of $47 for day work and $52 for night work for eylinder 


crinders, to be increased to $51 and $56, respectively, commencing 
July 1, 1924. ‘This scale is generally similar to the one now in effect 


/ in photo-engraving establishments. A new minimum scale of $55 


and $60 per week will apply to all branches after January 1, 1925. 
Philadelphia 
By an agreement between Photo-Engraver’s Union No. 7, of Phila- 


| delphia, whose members are employed in commercial work, and the 


Manufacturing Photo-Engravers Association of Philadelphia, to take 


) effect January 2, 1924, journeyman members of the union received an 
/ increase of $2 per week. The minimum scale is $50 per week. 





Law on Collective Agreements in Finland ' 


4 A LAW governing collective agreements in Finland was _ pro- 


mulgated March 21, 1924, and becomes effective January 1, 
1925. In this law a collective agreement is defined as a 
written agreement entered into by one or more employers or regis- 
tered associations of employers with one or more registered unions 
of workers regarding the terms governing labor contracts or working 
conditions. The law, however, does not apply to the so-called inde- 





Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 12, Helsingfors, 1923, pp. 729-732, and No. 3, 1924. 
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finite (obestémda) or unlimited (obegrdnsade) collective agreeme),(., jj, 
which a temporary group or association constitutes the employee pri \ 

A collective agreement may be terminated at any time upon 
months’ notice—if the agreement is not for a fixed period; aft. 
expiration of four years, if the agreement is for more than 
years; after the specified period, if the contract is for less tha: 
vears, or if notice of termination is not given within the | 
specified. Notice of termination of agreements must be in w: 

A party to the agreement is anyone who either makes the : 
ment or afterwards assents to it, such as registered associ: 
of employers and of workers and private employers, and al 
successor in business of an employer who was a party to it. Ose 
bound by the agreement are the employers and the association: 
cluding the agreement or who afterwards, with the consent « 
original parties to the agreement, assent in writing to the agre: 
and employers and employees who are, or who were during the | 
the agreement was effective, members of an association 
signed it. Any labor contracts made by these employers an 
ployees must conform to the provisions of the collective agre: 
unless either of the parties is bound by previous collective 
ments or the agreement itself does not limit its scope. 

The rights and obligations of an employer under the col! 
agreement pass to his successor in business. Employers bound 
collective agreement may not conclude a labor contract with w 
not covered by the collective agreement on terms which co 
with it. The law specifies that where there is conflict between 
provisions of a labor contract and the collective agreement 
provisions of the latter are to control. 

Unless the agreement specifies otherwise, a fine (plikt) is to |i 
imposed for noncompliance with the provisions of the agreemon' 
the maximum being 5,000 marks? for a violation by the emp 
and 500 marks for one by the worker. Successive fines ma 
imposed if the noncompliance continues. 

rhe parties to the agreement, and their members in case of as: 
tions, are bound not to obstruct the carrying out of the agree: 
as a whole or any particular provision thereof. For a violatico 
this provision a fine (plikt) not to exceed 100,000 marks is to be 
posed, unless the agreement specifies otherwise. In case of proper’ 
damage, this fine goes to the injured party; otherwise it goes t: 
party bringing suit. The law also provides that a collective a; 
ment may be terminated immediately when its provisions | 
been violated to such an extent that the other parties to it can 1 
be expected to continue under it. 

All disputes regarding the collective agreement are to be se’ 
by the proper courts, unless specified in the agreement or agre 
the parties that they shall be settled by arbitration. 

A copy of the collective agreement must be deposited wit! th 
Ministry of Social Affairs within two weeks after the agreemen' » 
concluded, and another copy posted in the establishments cove 
Notice of the withdrawal a any or all of the parties to the agreeni 
or of the termination of the agreement or any part thereof must «/s0 
be sent to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


2 Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1924 


States increased 0.2 per cent in March, while pay-roll totals 
decreased 0.3 per cent and per capita earnings decreased 0.4 
ner cent. These unweighted figures are based on reports received by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 8,320 establishments in 52 
manufacturing industries covering 2,735,069 employees whose total 
earnings during one week in March were $73,299,024. The same 


Fe States i CNT in manufacturing industries in the United 
4 


‘establishments in February reported 2,730,133 employees and total 


pay rolls of $73,505,800. 

Comparing reports for March and February, from identical estab- 
lishments, increases in employment are shown in 27 of the 52 in- 
dustries and increases in earnings in 30 industries. 

The fertilizer industry was the one industry showing large gains 
in both employment (25.8 per cent) and earnings (23.9 per cent), 
these increases being due to the spring season. Other seasonal 


P increases In employment were 8.4 per cent in the carriage industry 
oe o « 


and 7.5 per cent in the brick and tile industry. The pottery, glass, 
stamped ware, ice cream, steam fittings, and iron and steel industries 
also made fair gains in employment, ranging from 2 to 4 per cent. 

Increases in pay-roll totals also occurred in all of the industries 
noted above as well as in various other industries, although in the 
main they were smaller than the increases in employment. 

‘he rubber boot and shoe, slaughtering and meat packing, men’s 
clothing, cotton goods, and structural ironwork industries all show a 
decrease both in number of employees and in earnings, the greatest 
decrease in employment being 6.7 per cent in the rubber-boot industry 
and the greatest decrease in pay-roll total being 7.5 per cent in the 
cotton-goods industry. 

Six of the 12 groups of industries gained in employment and 6 also 
gained in total earnings, although in 2 instances the groups were not 


Sidentical. 


The largest gain in employment among the groups was made in 


ithe stone, clay, and glass group (4.3 per cent). The iron and steel 
group and vehicle group dj 

Joss in number of employees (2.4 per cent) was in the food group of 
nodustries. The textile group decreased 1.6 per cent in employmen! 


oth gained 1.1 per cent. The greatest 


aud 3.7 per cent in total earnings. 
For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 


Semployees en Class I railroads, excluding executives and officials, 
= | . ’ 
rawn from Interstate Commerce reports, are given at the foot of 
ihe first and second tables. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURI> 
WEEK EAC ‘Hi IN FEBRU ARY AND MARCH, 1924 





















































| 
| Number on pay roll Per | Amount of pay roll 
\Estab-! | oe 24 
Industry lish- | | 
ments February, March, | ,. February,! March, 
| | 1924 1924 " | Chang 1924 1924 
Feod and kindred products______- a 2 181, 578 177, 261 —2.4 |$4, 509,810 $4, 411, 999 
Slanghtering and meat packing_-__| 82 | 8&8, 923 84, 971 —4,4 | 2, 167,042 | 2,071, 711 
RE ee ee Paes 124} 16,808 16,845 | +0.2 312, 915 315, 529 
REE 2 ae Say 77 4, 720 4,870 | +3.2 149, 320 154, 921 
Ere ee Le | 301 | 15,766 | 15,161} —3.8]} 409,068] 401, 988 
ES ee eee ae 312 | 44,809 44,839 | +0.1 | 1, 145, 522 | 1, 145, 990 
Sugar refining, not incl. beet sugar _ _ 13 | 10, 552 10,575 | +0.2)! 325,943 321, 860 
Textiles and their products__________- 1, 587 551,490 | 542, 766 —1.6 (11, 325, 515 (10, 906, 023 
Cc otton ES 288 | 182, 186 | 175, 887 | —3.5 | 3, 199, 514 | 2, 959, i 

losiery and knit goods____._._._-- 225 77, 565 78, 507 +1.2 | 1,363, 135 | 1, 370, 
ee eee eee 227 55,466 | 55, 139 —0. 6 | 1, 169, 618 | 1, 134, 651 
Woolen and worsted goods____-____- 186 70,186 | 69,641 | —0O.8 | 1,651, 152 | 1, 589, 294 
SE a ee eee 19 | 20,357 | 20,840) +24 572, 667 | 599, 433 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- 77 28, 238 27, 973 | —0.9 668,000 | 641, 915 
oN  _ EE eae 227 62,539 | 60, 229 —3.7 | 1,576,119 | 1, 494, 435 
I OO 97 25,901 | 25, 738 —0. 6 389, 227 | 389, 994 
Clothing, women’s________- Salis ah 166} 16,228| 16,276] +0.3] 452,883 | 448 170 
Millinery and lace goods_________-_- 75 12, 824 12, 536 —2.2 283,200 | 278, 247 

Iron and steel and their products.____| 1,433 | 583,213 | 589,705 | +1.1 17,422,221 17, 722, 768 
SUD GU Sno ecto cesecce 216 | 276,986 | 283,879 | +2.5 | 8, 638,140 | 8, 829, 924 
Structural ironwork ---.-.......--- 149 18,851 | 18,374 —2.5 525, 059 511, 955 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

Me.. dAb. sdnhicodbebed ddd tas 5.5 626 174, 520 173,948 | —0.3 | 5,041,578 | 5,072, 901 
eae RT 39 29,866 | 29,279); —2.0 731, 857 743, 164 
Machine tools__...._............-- 183 24,720 | 24,747/ +0.1 718,186 | 720,924 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus________. 133 40,849 | 42,061 +3.0 | 1, 257, 443 | 1,313, 695 
EEE Dae ee Ce eS Oe 87 17, 421 17, 417 — (1) 509, 958 530, 205 

Lumber and its remanufactures______ 1, 005 195, 007 194, 585 —0.2 | 4, 269,063 | 4, 294 040 
Lumber, sawmills. ..--........... 434 111, 730 110, 852 —0.8 | 2, 294, 508 | 2, 314, 245 
Lumber, millwork................. 231 30, 866 31, 265 | +1.3 747, 609 766, 443 
ig anata eA te ie mapa 340 52, 411 52, 468 +0. 1 | 1, 226, 946 | 1, 213, 352 

Leather and its finished products_____ $39 | 120,200 | 120,379 | -+0.1 | 2,820, 142 | 2, 792, 494 
Tian ES FOP a TS ie 129 27, 374 27, 114 —0.9 707, 807 694, 197 
Boots and shoes____...__...______- 210 92, 826 93, 265 +0. 5 | 2,112, 335 | 2, 098, 297 

Paper and printing. ________________- 769 | 142,738 | 142, 628 —0.1 | 4,413, 820 | 4, 441, 917 
nna enen neon 173 50,535 | 50,214 —0.6 | 1,356, 315 | 1, 357, 534 
OR ER GE EEC eee te eee 152 15,806 | 15, 894 +0. 6 328, 866 338, 373 
Printing, book and job_-__.....___- 245 32,939 | 32,928 | —(‘) | 1,091,110 | 1, 089, 820 
Printing, newspapers____...__.___- 199 43,458 | 43,592 +0.3 | 1, 637, 529 | 1, 656, 190 

Chemicals and allied penterte. a 78, 373 75,601 | +3.0 | 2,123, 302 | 2, 206, 079 

a. a ale ainmnas tear gcse 89 18, 722 18,524 | —1.1 491, 371 495, 513 
I de eS 115 9, 321 11,729 | +25. 8 164, 672 204, 062 
Petroleum refining__-<-.........-_- 52 45, 330 45,348 | +(!) | 1, 467, 259 | 1, 506, 504 

Stone, clay, and glass products. i ee 98, 482 102,669 | +43 | 2,628,953 | 2, 720, 758 
RE Se ae ee 73 23, 476 23, 837 +15 663, 695 679, 159 
EEE. 2 o.calececoosttinnoas 336 25, 277 27, 181 +7. 5 649, 691 692, 764 
a eee ee 53 12, 696 13, 203 +4. 0 355, 571 366, 526 
ae a 138 37, 033 38, 448 +3.8 959, 996 982, 309 
etal products, other than iron and 

EE eee ae eee ae ee 46 15, 189 15,720 | +3.5 $74,091 | 391, 381 
Stamped and enameled ware-_ - - _-_- 46 15, 189 15,720 | +3.5 374, 091 391, 381 

Tobacco manufactures.______________- 212 40, 711 40,185 | -—1.4 736, 415 730, 685 | 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking- _-. 34 8, 036 7, 908 —1.6 135, 008 131, 071 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes ____ 178 32, 675 32, 227 —1.4 601, 407 599, 614 

Vehicles for land transportation-__-__- 779 | 500,729 | 506,234, +1.1 /16, 394. 499 16, 215, 345 
Saat ay sy Bit Still 220 | 332,199 | 338,565 | +41.9 j11, 532, 332 11, 359, 611 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

es TERS i ip 189 17, 153 17,023 | —0.8 508,407 | 509, 361 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

i he 326 | 148,477 | 147,501 | —0O.7 | 4,283,992 | 4, 273, 505 
Carriages and wagons------.._.---- 44 2, 900 3,145 | +84 69, 768 72, 868 

Miscellaneous industries _____-_______- $85 | 227,423 | 227,386 | -—(!) | 6,487,969 | 6, 465, 535 | 
Agricultural implements. -___-.---- 101 25, 187 25,298 | +0.4 692, 958 697, 034 | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

~~ Ee ee eee yee ee 132 | 104,059 | 104,606 | +0.5 | 2,954,319 | 2, 964, 443 | 
Pianos and organs. __..__.___..---- 33 8, 371 8,309; —0.7 242, 519 239, 836 
Rubber boots and shoes-_--_-__-_- ‘Sivi 8 16, 658 15, 5388 | —6.7 385, 648 362, 8il 
I isco nisin pm viinin ti 7 45, 652 46,577 | +2.0] 1,417, 248 | 1, 432, 449 
Shipbuilding, steel__._............ 38 27, 496 27,058 | —1.6 795, 277 768, 962 | 
Ok a el eee | 8, $20 [2, 730, 133 (2, 735,069 | +0.2 |73, 505,800 73, 299, 024 
7S | | | 
nit Jan. 15, 1924 |___.-. i 1, 733, 639 ae 2 $232, 497, 637 
Railroads, Class 1..._-{Fep, 15.1924 (222 1,737,029 | +02 2 $293, 859, 559 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Companson of Employment in March, 1924, and March, 1923 


REM MTS are available from 5,214 establishments in 43 industries 
for a comparison of employment and earnings between March, 
1924, and March, 1923. These reports, from identical establish- 
| ments in each year, show a decrease in 1924 of 2.1 per cent in num- 
i ber of employees, while pay-roll totals increased 2.4 per cent and 
B per capita earnings increased 4.6 per cent. The total number of 
employees in March, 1924, was 2,040,650 and in March, 1923, 
| 2,085,222. The total amount of the pay rolls in 1924 was $54,918,726 
Sand in 1923, $53,627,309. 
| ‘There were gains in the number of employees in March, 1924, in 
' only 15 of the 43 industries and gains in the earnings of employees 
in 24 industries. The pottery industry in the 12-month period again 
' made very large gains in both items, the percentages being 14.6 and 
| 30.8, respectively. The automobile industry gained 11.8 per cent 
} in employment and 14 per cent in the earnings of employees, while 
' the iron and steel industry gained 8.4 per cent in employment and 

16.5 per cent in earnings. Large gains in pay-roll totals were made 
© also by the electrical machinery, sawmill, hardware, carpet, brick, 
» baking, and millwork industries, each being over 10 per cent. 

The decreases both in number of employees and their earnings in 
various industries were also of considerable size. The most pro- 
nounced decreases in employment being: 17.2 per cent in foundries, 
/ 16.6 per cent in eatoksobite tire factories, 16.4 per cent in steam- 
) railroad car building and repairing shops, 14.7 per cent in agricul- 
) tural implement establishments, 13.3 per cent in steel shipbuilding 
» yards, 11.1 per cent in millinery establishments, and 10.5 per cent 
seach m the cotton goods and leather industries. The greatest 
decreases shown in pay-roll totals were: 17.4 per cent in automobile 
> tire factories, 16.6 per cent in men’s clothing shops, 14.8 per cent in 
» car building and repairing shops, 14.3 per cent in foundries, 12.7 per 
' cent in textile dyeing and finishing plants, 11.8 per cent in cotton 
» goods establishments, 10.7 per cent in shoe factories, and 10.1 per 
Scent in shirt factories. 
| Five of the 12 groups of industries gained employees in the 
/ 12-month interval and nine show a gain in the total earnings of 
S employees. The stone, clay, and glass and the vehicle groups show 
> a considerable gain in both items, while the textile and the leather 
/ groups show large losses in both items. The largest gain in employ- 
| ment was 3.9 per cent in the vehicle group, and the largest per cent 
» of increase in pay-roll totals was 13.1 in the stone, clay, and glass 
» group. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
WEEK EACH IN MARCH, 1923, AND MARCH, 1924 











| Number on pay roll 
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Amount of pay rol! 






































Estab- Per , 

Industry lish- cent of 

ments} March, | March, |change| March, March, 
19233 | 1924 1923 1924 

——_ | 
Food and kindred products.__......| 391 | 110,659 | 111,691} +09 's2, 609, 380 |$2, 812, 058 
Slaughtering and meat packing--__| 67 72,869 | 72,209} —0.9 | 1,656,361 | 1, 761,050 
EEL ccalicthbiiiccackbnenscanee- | 123 8,479; 8249) -—2.7] 213,564 | 225,633 
Eh el 201 29,311 | 31,233) +66] 729,455 | 825,375 
Textiles and their products__._______- | 1,220 | 483,944 | 449,210; —7.2 | 9, 726,955 | 9, 019, 431 
I | 232 159,903 | 143,093 | —10.5 | 2, 726, 859 | 2, 406, 396 
Hosiery and knit goods____._.____- | 210 71,389 | 70,925 | —0.6 | 1,168, 691 | 1, 187,893 
ES bh ANS. dnc cel te | 189 53,177 | 50,477 —5.1 | 1,081, 383 | 1,057, 669 
Ww mn and worsted goods. ee 154; 60,739) 56,291 —7.3 | 1,357, 903 | 1, 292, 307 
ee ee 19 20,054 | 20,840; +3.9 531, 121 599, 433 
aes and finishing textiles. _____| 31 17, 520 15, 943 —9. 0 403, 443 352, 085 

* fe, a aaah aaa EET | 164; 64,189 | 48, 835 —9.9 | 1,498,120 | 1, 249, 646 
Shirts and collars____._.....______- 80 24, 894 22, 524 —9. 5 377, 549 | ~ 339, 295 
Clothing, women’s_-___.......-___. 98 12, 194 11, 497 —5.7 370, 198 337, 305 
Miilinery and lace goods__________- 52 9, 885 8,785 | —11.1 211, 688 197, 402 

Iron and steel and their products____. 633 405, 457 400, 173 —1.3 {11, 515, 538 (12 086, 725 
I 176 | 231,538 | 251,012 | +84 | 6,643, 229 | 7, 741, 231 
Foundry and machine-s hop prod- } 

lcs siiaiietn oobhendtdads <i Leases 351 | 138,943 | 115,093 | —17.2 | 3,982,702 | 3, 412, 490 
er ee 28 18, 641 19,253 | +3.3 432,692 | 490,180 
a Pe aCe age ee 78 16, 335 14, 815 —9. 3 456, 915 442, 824 

Lumber and its remanufactures______ 647 | 125,967 | 127,202 | +1.0 | 2,650,220 | 2, 884, 116 
Lumber, sawmills. _....___._______- 218 62, 238 63,985 | +2.8 | 1,178, 435 | 1,351, 743 
Lumber, millwork.___.____.....-_- 177 24, 000 24, 451 +1.9 564, 264 622, 424 
fa En lal rcvae: 3 Sie 252 39, 729 38,766 | —2.4 907, 521 909, 929 

Leather and its finished products....| 288 | 119,388 | 109,986 | —7.9 | 2,806,788 | 2,542,776 | 
ane a 2 2, el a 124 29, 400 26,313 | —10.5 714, 223 674, 362 
Boots and shoes-___.______________- 164 89, 988 83, 673 —7.0 | 2,092, 565 | 1, 868, 414 

Paper and printing.....___._.______. 603 | 123,281 | 123,578 | +0.2 | 8, 593,815 | 3,810, 992 
eee hone 165 50, 137 47, 686 —4.9 | 1, 251, 050 | 1, 290, 078 
Paper SSSR PT Eee ee 142 14, 752 14, 957 +14 295, 588 317, 450 
Printing, book and job___________- 126 22, 658 23,322 | +29 750, 107 790, 607 
Printing, newspaper ._.._..______- 170 35, 7 37,613 | +5.3 | 1,297,070 | 1,412, 857 | 

Chemicals and allied products.__...__| 218 65, 551 62,143 | —5.2 | 1,788,186 | 1,807,170 
Fg ar ena, Sat lag 77 14, 540 14,130] —2.8 351, 044 376, 846 
SS SRPSS 2 GER TF SE ET. 104 11, 334 11, 121 —1.9 182, 762 197, 318 
Petroleum refining._..._____..____- 37 39, 677 36, 892 | —7.0 | 1, 255, 380 | 1, 233, 006 | 

Stone, clay, and glass products.______ 335 55, 440 57, 218 +3.2 | 1,340, 883 | 1, 516, 656 | 
ea ae 198 15, 884 16, 273 +2, 4 379, 966 425, 966 | 
r+ naan ie Sete neti Selita 44 10, 197 11, 682 14.6 249, 630 326, 451 

ke RE SGT fe TS 93 29, 359 29,263 | —0.3 711, 287 764, 239 

Metal ee apecedn, other than iron and 

el oid Reith Sate De tb mec ca oe 30 11, 473 11,007 | -41 264, 537 279, 033 
Stamped and enameled ware_ 30 11, 473 11, 007 —4, 1 264, 537 279, 033 | 

Tobacco manufactures_......._______- 187 33, 322 31,806 | -—4.5 596, 974 577, 599 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking__- 29 3, 295 | 3, 359 +1.9 48, 943 53, 286 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes ___- 158 30, 027 28, 447 —5.3 548, 031 524, 313 

Vehicles for land transportation. _____ 352 ‘ | $78,318 | +8. 9 |11, 624,455 /12, 418, 165 
Automobiles_...._......_- Lo -ae 168 | 261,663 | 292,432 11.8 | 8, 689, 123 | 9, 908, 519 
Car BT WE cnvsscnneence 38 2, 744 2,562) —6.6 59, 465 58, 619 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

tlh Rin aaa ie: iene 146 99, 656 83, 324 | —16.4 | 2,875, 867 | 2,451, 027 | 

Miscellaneous industries_..__________ $01 | 186,677 | 178,318 | -—4.5 | 5,108,578 | 5, 164, 005 

er ra pe implements_-.........- 71 24, 870 21, —14.7 637, 263 504, 235 

rical machinery, apparatus, 

_ f * BE ee Re Eek aT ee 118 92, 434 97,302 | +5.3 | 2,408,354 | 2, 767, 831 
Pianos and organs_-............... 23 6, 920 7,164) +3.5 191, 713 209, 536 
Automobile tires.............._.__- 63 46, 152 38, 500 | —16.6 | 1,421,374 | 1,174, 704 
Shipbuilding, steel_...........-.._- 26 16, 301 14,129 | —13.3 449, 874 417, 699 

ean es RRs ee ty 2 slat apse | 5, 214 |2, 085, 222 ee 040, 650 —2.1 |58, 627,309 |54, 918, 726 
: : Feb. 15, 1923 _ _.-..)....--- fae 2 Sees: 1 223, 564, 464 
Railroads, Class I \ pep. 15, 1924. ____ i | 1) 737, 029 —i7 1 293" 859, 559 
1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
[1072] 
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Per Capita Earnings 


iR CAPITA earnings increased in March, as compared with 
February, in 27 of the 52 industries here considered. ‘These 
increases Were not large, only two being over 2.6 per cent. These 
two were 4 per cent in the stove industry and 3.6 per cent in the 
hardware in ustry. 

The cotton-goods industry shows the largest decline in per capita 
} earnings (4.2 per cent), followed by the carriage industry (3.7 per 
cent), the automobile industry (3.4 per cent), and the woolen and 
worsted and dyeing and finishing textiles industries with 3 per cent 
each. 

Comparing per capita earnings in March, 1924, with those in 
March, 1923, increases are shown in all but 7 of the 43 industries for 
which data are available, the pottery industry leading with an in- 
crease Of 14.1 per cent, followed by sawmills with 11.6 per cent, 
chemicals with 10.5 per cent, and the fertilizer industry with 10 
per cent. 

The greatest falling off in per capita earnings in the 12-month 
period was 7.5 per cent in the men’s clothing industry. Other rather 
large declines were as follows: Four per cent each in the boot and 
shoe and the textile dyeing and finishing industries and 3.4 per cent 
in the women’s clothing industry. 


OMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: MARCH, 1924, WITH FEBRUARY, 1924, AND 
MARCH, 1923 








| Per cent of Per cent of 

| change March, change March, 

| 1924, compared | 1924, compared 
with— i with 


























Industry Pe i Industry * ‘ 
— March, } rebru- March, 
1924 | 1923 |] | 1994 | 1923 
oi “ae aor" i | 
daeeiekoe. +4.0 +6.9 || Slanghtering and meat packing__- (1) | 7 
i 2 et ee +3.6 +9.7 |} Structural ironwork _____- ae (1) | 
Petroleum refining___ +2. 6 +5.61| Baking_._._____- 7 x ty 18 
Paper boxe8__......... +2.3 +5.9 || Printing, book and job : --.| —0.1 +2.4 
tle ee | +22; +8.6 1) Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
i OLE a ae | +22) +86 and supplies__- v | —0.2 +9. 2 
eo BS a ae ee +1.9 | +10. 5 |} Iron and steel - saa —0.3 +7.5 
lumber, sawmnills_..........._.-- | +1.7 | +11.6 |} Pianos and organs- __- _...| —Q4 +5. 6 
Steam fittings and steam and Hosiery ang sat goods_. _----} —0.6 2.3 
hot-water heating apparatus__..| +1.5 |..._.... }} Brick and tile__- —§ § Lg 4 
Lumber, millwork................| +1.2| +83 || Automobile tires__. | —0.9 —0.9 
mm ped and enameled ware____- | +11; +9.9 poond J ies cesanct =e +14. 1 
Tobacco: Cigars and eigarettes_- +1.1/ +10 (| #§ a ee | —10 £5. 5 
S a and repairing, pests one shoes, not including | ’ 
electric-railyoad._......_..__. ee: || CULL ee Ae rubber 7 —1.1 —4.{ 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | Furniture. ..| —L2 +2.8 
ORS . 6 chee deenndbede.---| TOO +3.5 |} Clothing, women’s _..| —13 —3.4 
Rubber bootsand shoes. ......_.| +0.9 te BD Sa ..., —L4 +7.8 
Cement........ eae Ss ee e@e isi. > Tobacco: Chewing and smoking_.| —1.4 +6. 8 
Printing, newspaper.._____ _.| +0.8 +3. 5 || Clothing, men’s-- -- ; . ay Seg, g —7.5 
Shirts and collars........_.._____- +0. 8 —0.7 || Fertilizers. ____- ; —k5} +10.0 
s Paper and pulip.................- | +0.7 +8.4 || Sugar_.._____..- a | —#5]__. 
Confectionery. ._.__-- aA _.| +6.6 Shipbuilding, steel_- —1.7 +7. 1 
i ee ee eee ee a +3.0 
Millinery and lace goods. -- 4 +0.5 +49 || Dyeing and finishing textiles i ae —4.1 
Car building and repairing, | | Woolen and worsted goods_.......| —3.0 +2.7 
S  Ssteam-raiireed_...............-- | +0.4 +1.9 a "ere ae +2.0 
' Machine eS ees SSS i _ || Carriages and wagons___- eetacck- ae +5. 6 
Agricultural implements ______- +0. 1 | +9. 3 Cotton goods................- —42) —L13 
o &S andl | hs ed | | Ie = at la ‘etter E _. wectie 
1 Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2? No change. 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


HE establishments furnishing volume of employment infor. 
tion were asked for the first time in the March questionnaires {, 
report time and capacity operation in terms of percentages. Some 
5,000 establishments out of 8,320 complied with this request, .n( 
the data so furnished appear in the following table. . Seventy-fou, 
per cent of 4,993 anal ishments were operating on a full-time 
schedule and 23 per cent were operating on a part-time scheiile: 
~50 per cent were operating with a full force of employees and 48 p,; 
cent with a part force only; and 3 per cent of the establishments ey. 
idle. The combined reports show that the 4,993 establishments 
were operating 94 per cent of full time and 82 per cent of full capacity. 
It will be observed that a distinction is drawn between full time 
and full capacity. It is understood in this connection that when 
an establishment is operating at full capacity a full normal force oj 
wage earners is being employed. Full capacity as here used, therefore, 
applies not to output directly but rather to number of eraployee: 
For example, an establishment may reduce its output by working 
full time at half capacity or half time at full capacity during that perio. 
Industries in the textile group in March were working an average 
of ©2 per cent of full time and 82 per cent of full capacity; industries 
in the iron and steel group, 95 per cent of full time and 75 per cent 
of full capacity; while iaduasiaien in the vehicles group were working 
97 per cent of full time and 89 per cent of full capacity. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 1924 











| 
Per cent of Per cent of 






































| Establishments,  establish- | Average establish- | 4 
reporting | ments per cent | ments | per 
| operating offull | operating | of 
Industr: | time | — 
Boks < mae es | ope 
> in estab-| ; lin 
—— = Full | Part lishments| ane as | list 
he idle | time | time | operating) City _ O} 
. a 
Food and kindred products.________- 564 2 60 87 87 41 57 7 
Slaughtering and meat packing___- 2 eee “= 83 18 07 7 30 
SOUENIOED .c00000-0------- 2-5 2- 59 2 66 32 a4 36 61 i 
LE. ra 37 3 81 16 95 46 51 6 
RE Be een aos a 30 2 adie 234 4 27 69 72 30 66 7 
ae ee ews 188 1 89 10 Ys 48 51 &3 
Sugar refining, not incl. beet sugar- 6 17 BB Ncdecsobe 100 50 33 & 
Textiles and their products____..___- 902 2 73 25 92 48 50 82 
a a a Be ale a 194 2 64 34 beted 59 39 ats 
Hosiery and knit goods___.___.___- 115 1 72 27 44 46 53 . 
Silk ates Ripple af OSS ES ae 126 3 78 19 95 30 67 i 
Woolen and worsted goods-___.__-_- 150 1 80 19 4 50 49 Be 
rT | ee ae 67 33 89 44 56 B2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles______ ee 5 44 90 21 79 42 
Clothing, men’s..........-- atta ioe Laced 2 72 28 92 53 47 79 
Shirts and collars_................- 48 2 83 |} 15 G4 65 33 9 
Clothing, women’s__..........__-- 58 5 90 5 Gg 55 40 8% 
Millinery and lace goods___________ 36 3 7! 22 91 42 55> i 
Iron and steel and their products___- £90 2 78 19 95 36; ~62 73 
TTT i4l 10 63 27 92 40 50 . 
Structural ironwork_-_-_--_-_- IS Misa Ais + 85 15 97 33 67 a2 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- - 
1 eee ee er x 392 1 79 20 95 34 65 ‘ 
as mae) | errr: 7 26 96 61 39 | . 
memomine tools... .. .:...<.-- saad 115 2 89 9 98 21 77 t 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_-__-_-___- ——:{ , 90 10 OS 49 51 
ididhtinndneuedcamadiindtaan ooo~ 50 2 62 36 91 50 48 ‘* 
Lumber and its remanufactures______ 625 2 78° 20 96 62 36 80 
Lum ber, sawmnills..............._- 287 2 76 22 a4 71 27 
Lumber, millwork............____- 134 4 $1 16 97 60 36 
SE ace ERE EA 204 | ] 79 |, 20 97 51 | 48 | 
[t074] 
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FU! AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
. FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 1924—Concluded 





























| | Per cent of ; Per cent of 
Establishments establish- Average | establish- Average 
reporting ments | percent | ments per cent 
operating offull | operating of full 
Industry time | capacity 
‘ me: Sheiah | ae eperetes we a. sous 
Tats aie . in estab-| p | p. | in estab- 
—_ La] Full | Part |Jishments fine pd lishments 
ber idle time | time |ope rating | city city operating 
= ar deities i al diteainni 
leather and its finished products___. 183 | 2 15 23 | 98 44 54 77 
TS eae Sr ebbcacuwabaewtl 65 3 BA y YS | is 58 | 73 
Boots and shoes__-___- _— 118 1 68 31 | 90 | 47 52 | 80 
Paper and printing........_..._.___- 430 2 87 12 | 98 66 | 32 91 
Paper and pulp ASLEAS 107 7 82 11 | 97 | 65 | 28 | 93 
|_| SPP SR RSRES SIRE el) MM ascaku, One 29 | 94) 54 46 | 85 
Printing, book and job________-_-_- | Yee 92 8 | 99 | 57 43 | &8 
Printing, newspaper _._........____] _ 2} Wak eto 97 3 | 99 | &9 11 | WN 
Chemicals and allied products______- 136 | 2 79 i8 94 52 46 | 72 
Chemieals__. Sek bce nahi 44 | 5 66 30 | 93 34 61 | 4 
Fertilizers... ee 6) | 2 78 20 | 92 45 | 83 79 
Petroleum refining.............___- | |? - 100 |_- . 100 91 | y 97 
Stone, clay, and glass products val 439 12 66 | 22 91 | 49 | 39 | 82 
Cement... ..- EE 63 8 84 | 8 06 62 | 30 | 89 
Rrick-and tile , a ae 17 55 28 | &S 45) 38] 83 
EE Pe , PD eee 79 21 | G8 63 | 37 71 
Glass a Ay ete ace j ba) y 72 18 ; 93 44 | 47 79 
Metal products other than iron and 
steel ~ yg vcr a, #1 19 96 30 | 70 76 
Stamped and enameled ware  , eee 8} i9 06 30 | 70 76 
Tobacco manufactures___- ; 110 6 55 39 87 7 56 7 
obacco: Chewing and smoking. 21 5 71 24 95 19 | 76 71 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes 89 | 7 51 43 84 42 52 71 
Vehicles for land transportation - 486 | 2 78 20 7 65 34 89 
c-Si ay ae: 131 | 2 80 i8 96 52] 847 80 
Carriages and wagons ; 21 5 | 71 24 95 | 38 71 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
tric-railroad___...-_-- P 14) | 1 92 | 7 a9 | 84 | 15 96 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
railroad ___- ~ = iad 193 2 67 31 6 62 | 36 %8 
MisceHaneous industries a 201 | 2 79 i9 96 42 | 58 77 
Agricultural implements 4y 2 63 35 92 27 71 70 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies. _. ae _ | ae | 91 9 ag 55 | 45 84 
Pianos and organs-_.-_------ | ee 100 }.. 100 94 | 6 | 97 
Rubber-hoots and shoes___- oof — eee 50 50 &S 50 50 5 
Automobile tires_...............- 44 5 | 66 30 95 27 | 68 72 
Shipbuilding, steel_.__.....__- 20 5 pe 100 | 20 75 61 
Total____- O RTM. 4 4, 993 3 74 | 23 | 94 | 50 48 | 82 


in addition to the returns from 4,993 establishments which ap- 
pear m the preceding table, reports were received also from 1,365 
other firms, but these reports were without percentage figures, the 
statements reading “full” or “part” time, either with no report 
as to capacity operation or reading simply “ part” capacity. 

lt was of course impossible to include the data from these 1,365 
establishments with the percentage reports in the preceding table. 
However, by the addition of these “full” and “part” time reports 
to the figures of the similar section of the table the report of estab- 
lishments operating full time becomes 72 per cent of 6,358 estab- 
lishments, instead of 74 per cent of 4,993 establishments, as shown 
in the table. 

It is earnestly hoped that in succeeding reports it will be possible 
to publish complete percentage data as to these items from all of the 
establishments whic farnieh volume of employment statistics to 
this bureau, because by making such complete returns the reporting 
establishments would, for themselves, add greatly to the value of 
this statement as to time and capacity operation. 
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- Wage Changes - 

[FURIN G the month ending March 15, 1924, wage-rate incre:ses 

were reported by 32 establishments in 14 of the 52 industy os 
while decreases in wage rates were reported by 12 establishments j)) 9 
industries. These changes indicate no general trend in any indus ;y. 
although to a marked degree affecting a few individual estabj).\). 
ments. Both the increases and the decreases averaged 6 per cet, 
the increases affecting 49 per cent, and the decreases 51 per cen: «| 
the employees in the establishments concerned. 

One large establishment in a small industry made a 5 per cent re- 
duction in the rates of some 4,000 employees, but this change do:s oe 
not appear among the footnotes to the following table, for {ip 
reason that it is ame to the policy of this bureau to publish dat, Fe 
which might easily lead to identification of the reporting establis\.- M 
ment. 

WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCI 1;, 
| | | 3 
Establish- | Amount of ; = 
ments ingvenss Employees aft: 
} i 
sil -— — ‘ 
| Per cent 
employe Ma 
Industry ! Total | Num- ee 
num-| ber Total nn este) 
ber |report-| Range | Average| num- nist - Fe 
report-| ing in- ber Re onl Ma 
ing | creases report- 
ing in- 
ht creases 
| Per cent | Per cent 
Slaughtering and meat packing____.______- 82 I 6.0 6. 0 176 10 
SS Hin A Sie <x REE oa RCs 124 1 16.7 16.7 40 89 
SE Ae ESE D5. IE RAS 288 Se DE: SES eek cc, nll 
al AS IE RL 7 1 7.0 7.0 10 31 A 
EE ES ERE I. IRR A 216 1 1.5 1.5 200 42 
Foundry and machine-shop products ___-_-_- 626 44 5-12 7.9 233 20 
sd nn ets ane mbabemnn 2 183 3, 5-12 9.5 38 19 
ee be Coemesabbeacwnn 87 5 5-10 9.0 880 52 
eee 434 56 4-20 6.3 | 1,059 66 
| a as . Of ee: eae? = ee 
eine, 4” ES ane ae ae 2 4 : 8 8.0 30 13 

eee... i. scaibecseconecs 6. 7 6.7 165 64 
EN TE Pe ee eo ee 115 721] 20-33.3 31.7 274 7 
ELTA SIS Sie: 336 bg, 2 Es Bay a) 2 eee aN 

ee Mabe cut.digld dthed subacdseddadips 138 (%) PCRS Pcp) EL e eS Fd ENE Pn’ eS M 

Car building and repairing, steam railroad_| 326 2 1.5 1.5] 1,951 SE 
Agricult implements...................| 101 10} 10 10.0 89 100 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and Fe} 

| a a Sse ae TE 132 3 5-10 6. 0 343 34 Ma 

1 The industries for which no wage changes were reported are omitted from this table. 

2 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

3 Two establishments decreased the rates of its 410 employees 6.3 per cent. 

* Also, 2 establishments decreased the rates of 310 of their 415 employees 10 per cent. 

5 Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of its 66 employees 10 per cent. 

5 Two establishments decreased the rates of 756 of their 934 employees 9.5 per cent. . 

7 Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of 30 ofits 31 employees 20 per cent. 

8 One establishment decreased the rates of 115 of its 119 employees 20 per cent. 

® One establishment decreased the rates of 34 of its 90 employees 20 per cent. 

1 Also, 1 establishment decreased the rates of its 1,965 employees 3 per cent. 

Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 
: M 

An index of employment for March, 1923, and for February «1! 

March, 1924, is presented in the table following. Fe 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—MARCH, 
COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1924, AND MARCH, 1923—Concluded 














































































































Ceneral Index 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—MARCH, 1924, AS 
COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1924, AND MARCH, 1923 
3eg {Monthly average, 1923= 100} 
P | , | Textiles and 
19 { Food and kindred products | their products 
| 10 ¢ (eer | 
ij- \fonth and year es | Slaugh-, | | | 
ent tering | qa Sugar 1. 
Uy Group |Confee-- Ice | a , Group | Cotton 
re and [iianery| cream | Flour | Baking/refining) 740° | | 
if | index meat | ionery | cream | (cane). | index | goods 
| packing 
- — | “7 - ——EEE | 
ram 1923 
LUGS Barch . .ackhbenecsed 102 | 96 | a ee 9s 96 |........ 105 | 106 
’ | } | 
wr 1924 | 
ata i __ ee ae 97 | 99 101 | 89 | 87 99 | 102 104 | 7 93 
a SR ae SO 96 | 97 | 96 89 | 89 | 46 | 102 104 | 96 90 
| 
| Textiles and their products—Concluded 
Month and year | Hosiery Woolen Dyeing i ais ‘oth. | Milli- 
and Silk and | Carpets |... 224 — pe yang ; mery 
knit goods | worsted pets | finishing a 3 collars |w a and lace 
goods goods textiles : ' | goods 
= » Se eee 
1923 
eon ee 103 102 101 100 106 107 104 111 110 
. 1924 
Pebruele ca 3iS46+. 99 9G 97 100 &9 102 95 104 95 
WOR. cc ceuinibcine 100 98 96 102 88 98 95 104 93 
Lumber and its 
Iron and steel and their products remanufac- 
tures 
: |-- 
Steam- 
Foun- fittings 
Month and year dry and | 
Iron | Struc- | and Ma- | Steam Lum- 
Group and tural ma- Hard- chine and | ctoves | Group} ber, 
index | steel iron- | chine- | ware tesle hot- | ° “| index | saw- 
. work sho water mills 
prod- heating 
ucts appa- 
ratus. 
rae | ae ooh Aapei 
, 3 | | | | | 
(1928 ‘al 
aa 100 Ee 100 108 J...) 105 | 97 % 
| j 
1924 | | a ol 
i 94 104 95 87 | 100 94 96 93 7 96 
Mare oh. ict ooses 95 106 92 | 87 | 98 94 | 99 93 97 | 95 
| Lumber and its | Pl dike Galena 
remanufac- | Leather and its finishe " iain 
| sosee—T' en’ || products Paper and printing 
cluded | 
ae ete to od Oe 
Month and year | Print- 
Lum- : Print- 
mill- ture nie. 7; shoes index pulp boxes ond news 
work ‘ | job paper 
. | | intl Letebledt. wel . 
1 | 
Merten to. 99 101 105 106 105 100 102 98 | 101 99 
, | 
1 | | 
February...___.______| 101 99 7 95 97 101 97 100 |} 103 103 
if | = ie | 103 99 97 94 OS idl 97 100 103 104 
[1077] 
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of Employment in Manufacturing Industries. Tune. 1914. to 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—MARCH, 
COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1924, AND MARCH, 1923—Concluded 































































































Chemicals and allied products Stone, clay, and glass products 
| | —s 
Month and year : ok 
Group | Chemi- | Fertiliz- Ri Group | Cement oon | Potters 
index cals ers fining index tile | : 
S n } 2 Pm em . bar er ™ | 
1923 | 
a 105 103 130 YS | ee 91 96 | 
1924 
Se FE 99 99 110 93 95 98 | &S 107 
peor... 0... .... : 103 28 138 93 89 | 9g G4 111 P 
: — — _ 
Metal prod- | 
—— | Tobacco manufactures | Vehicles for land transportati 
and steel 
Month and year | Car 
: are ne | To- To | build- | bu 
ed “— bacco, | bacco, | Aute- Car- | ing and) ir 
Group nem, Group | chew- | cigars, | Group | ~ ey riages | repair- 
index eled index |ingand| and index | pies and | ing, | 
ware smok- | ciga- | ™ | wagons| electric 
| ing rettes | | rail- 
| | | road 
feild =i ae Se 
| | 
1923 
a eee 111 11 103 | %/) 14) 100) 4g 107 J------ (r 
1924 | | 
See 102 102 7 108 | 96 | 26 | 110 87 | 0 
March ....-.- — 105 105 95 106 | “4 96 112 95 | SY 
} 5 " | 
Miscellaneous industries 
} —_ — - —-— - — 
a Electrical | 
Month and year Cees Agricul- | machinery, Pianos | Rubber eee we 
ra tg tural im- | apparatus, and boots and bile tires buil 
plements and | organs | shoes 7. 
. supplies 
| ' 
a | | 
1923 
SEE re 107 114 Gs Ts ccecelitdiades aia 119 
1924 
February. -= -- - -- 97 96 102 | 102 | 86 O4 
es ET 96 96 102 102 | 80 95 




















It will be observed that the general index for March, 1924, is 90. 
1 point below that of February, which was 97, while the chany 
in employment in March as given on page 137 is an increase 0! 
0.2 per cent. This apparent difference is due to the fact that the 
index number is a weighted average of employment in the 52 indus 
tries, while the change in employment as stated on page 137 Is «0 
unweighted percentage change between the totals of all employees 
im the establishments covered in March and February. Furthe. 
since the index when published is in round numbers the actual 
variation may appear in exaggerated form, as it does in this c: 
The February hs was 96.62 and the March index is 96.39, but 
when the fractions are eliminated these become 97 and 96, respective!y 
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General Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries, June, 1914, to 


March, 1924 


A STATED in the Montury Lasor Review for April, 1924, the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics has published monthly volume of 
employment reports for various manufacturing industries since 
November, 1915, beginning with 13 industries, which were continued 
to duly, 1922, when the report was enlarged. An index of employ- 
ment for the enlarged report, beginning with July, 1922, was published 
in the April Monturty Lasor Review. 

Herewith is presented a general index of employment in manufac- 
turing industries beginning with June, 1914, aan continuing to March, 
1924. 

The index numbers from November, 1915, to June, 1922, are based 
on returns from establishments varying in number from 234 to 690 
and are in each case weighted averages of the indices of the 13 
separate industries which the bureau reported during that period. 
The weights used represent the number of employees in each industry 
in 1919. These separate industry indices originally were computed 
by using January, 1916, as a base, or 100 per cent, but in order that 
the figures as here presented may be comparable with those of the 
enlarged report presented in the April Monruty LaBpor Review 
these indices have been converted to the base used for the enlarged 
report, viz., monthly average, 1923 = 100. 

The index numbers from July, 1922, to February, 1924, are those 

published in the April Montury Lasor Review. 
- The index numbers from June, 1914, to October, 1915, are based on 
reports published by New York and Massachusetts. For this period 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics did not collect employment data, and 
the New York and Massachusetts data have been assumed to be 
fairly indicative of the change between June, 1914, and November, 
1915, for the country as a whole. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO MARCH, 1924 






































[Monthly average, 192 00] 
| | } i 
Month | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
f ae. Po | See eee ee ee = 
! | 
a) Pre et. 3; 92} 105 117 115 110 116 77 87 GR 95 
... . = [ere ete 93; 108 117 115 104; 115 83 ss 100 | 97 
ST ee 94| 110 117 116 104 117 &4 84 102 | 93 
[ho OOS Cee RR ee ee ee 4 83} 102 | 
es ORs dee. ae 110 115 114 107 117 85 85 102 | 
a = 99 | 96 110 115 113 109 118 85 87 102 
~. a = Eee | 06 | 95 11 114 115 111 110 85 87 100 
August....__. ; m 9} 9%6)/ 110 113 115 110 110 86 88 100 | 
September... - - - | 95 99} il} M1] il4) 112] 107 87 91} 100 | 
October...............| 95] 101 113 113 112 107 103 89 93 99 | 
November._......__...| 94) 104 115 116 113 110 97 49 44 99 | 
December.............| 93] 106} 115] 117 114 113 91 90 97 97 
Average....____._- — | | ain] 115} 114] 108{ 110) 85] 89 | 100 
} } } ' 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees February, 1923, 
and January and February, 1924 


I{E following tables show the number of employees and the 
earnings In various occupations among railroad employees in 
February, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings 

jin January, 1924, and February, 1923. 

The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having oper- 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 

FEBRUARY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY, 1924, AND FEBRUARY, 1923 

[Fron onthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission {1s data for only the more important o cu- 
ire shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective grouy 


| Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 
| {tenog Laboret Track and 
" SLe rin , - 
MM h and ‘ i Clerks ii . Total for extra gang roadway Total for 
Vionth and year at ; t group ind work section group 
i ‘ ( , sts i 
om “or trait laborers | 
} Vumber of j 1 a 0 
| 
} 
February, 192$.-.......... 167, 806 | 24, 677 | 279, 877 35, 777 171, 977 326, 627 
January, 1938......... ie 169, 323 25, 363 | 283, 48) 39, 71¢é 170, 858 365, 150 
._ ee 169, 017 | 25, 184 282, 740 10, 701 | 171, 444 5, 449 
| | 


j Total ¢ irnings 


| | 
789, 654 ($35, 221,976 | $2,307,956 $10,910,119 | $27, 254, 384 





» rocked <2 $19, 767, 332 | $2, 
January, 1924 = 21, 670, 569 3, 066, 530 | 38, 181, 721 2, 820, 766 | 12,329,032 | 31,044, 630 
TORUMY, Tetacscec-ctdcen< 20, 888, 809 2, 980, 976 37, 102, 740 2, 777, 826 11, 805, 508 | 20, 794, 395 
7 et 9 eae ie 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
| 
Laborers | Common 
| | (shops, yoni 
Skilled | engine am Tatal 
Month and year Carmen Machinists} _ trade houses, Nem ! aod 
| helpers power power. 6 . 
— plants, 
and stores) | and stores) 
| 
| —: ' a aie 
| Number of employees at middle of month 
—* oo 
j | 
February, 1923..........__. | 131, 094 67, 502 136, 825 | 53, 362 63, 264 5R2, 913 
January, 1924_.............---| 123, 537 | 64, 512 121, 267 49, 165 61, 079 | 551, 859 
February, Bilisesanenns<ess+-- | 120, 969 | 65,123 | 120, 780 | 18, 904 60, 933 548, 700 
Total earnings 
| falas t) 5 BS p es E 
| 
February, 1923_..._.__________|$17, 173, 576 |$10, 716, 895 |$14, 092, 481 | $4, 754, 592 | $4, 647, 264 | $71, 047,650 
January, 1924_............_- 17, 350, 917 | 16, 167, 737 | 13, 073,363 | 4, 838, 634 4,941, 814 70, 632, 854 
February, 1904............... | 16, 182,455 | 9, 672,871 | 12,308,617 | 4,509,836 | 4, 660, 250 66, 789, 248 
} 
’ ' 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLO‘ 








y ‘rE »] r + . ° > »} te 
FEBRUARY; 1924, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY, 1924, AND FEBRUARY, 1923—c, — 
Transportation other than train and yard 
ate settee SE — sath 
l ns- 
| } p tation 
Truckers Crossing — 
Telegraph- : : ister 
—_* (stations, | and bridge| - 
TONE, ti Station ers, tele- | os “= Total for | witen v 
Month and year agents phones, and oo S, | n | group | * nders. 
“ « a } and 
eee platforms) gatemen | | hostlers 
Vumber of employees at middle of month 
ae ae ee Ge opere eee me See Slag oe | i cieatiahid $ 
ee a a ee 31, 503 27, 254 | 40, 207 | 22, 430 209, 916 | Mar. 1 
——" ) ae 31, 506 27, 094 36, 903 22, 892 | 206, 341 | § 
February, 1924_._..___._..__-. 31, 436 26, 964 38, 992 | 22, 870 208, 379 ; 


Total carninas 


February, 1923__.......--- $4, 387, 624 | $3, 599, 920 $3, 290, 727 | $1, 567, 139 $23, 004, 719 | gy 
January, 1924 —_ | 4, 788, 127 3, 963, 931 3, 383, 118 1, 711, 334 | 24, 811, 744 
February, 1924_...............] 4, 554, 836 3, 722, 196 3, 461, 148 1, 696, 042 | 24, 049, 636 

} | | 


Transportation, train and engine 


Road Yard Road Road 

















- ’ _ Road con- | brakemen | brakemen | engineers | firemen ssue 
jonth and year | ductors | and ‘and and and ;, 
flagmen | yardmen motormen | helpers 
| Number of employees at middle of month 
February, 1923. ae: eee 38, 153 | 79, 388 54, 998 $6, O85 | 48, 970 | 
January, 1924._.________... 36, 972 77, 061 53, 553 44, 913 47, 346 
February, 1924............_-- 37, 602 | 77, 596 55, 064 45, 760 | 47, 879 ae 
Total earnings ows 
February, 1923__.___.________- | $8, 417, 553 \g12, 813, 711 $8, 584,329 $11, 596, 981 | $8,573, 552 | $6: 
Se Me Crab, LS. . cwein | 8, 635,491 | 12, 709, 847 8, 798, 118 | 11, 659, 694 8, 624, 584 6 i 
February, 1924__...._._._........| 8, 262, 286 | 12, 375, 054 8, 749, 406 | 11, 235, 100 8, 302, 987 f ae 
, | | = — She 
Po 
. . . e 4 tox 
Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, March | to 22, |°24 Bra 
(ar 
Aut 
ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous Ma 
numbers of the Montuty LasBor Review, the accompanying \er 
; : : : Inst 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous Wa 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from March 1, 1924, | Wood p 
«ye ‘ rT. . . ° : : 
March 22, 1924. The number of mines reporting varied each week. oa 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation o! a Pia 
. . . - s Mic 
mines but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regi a 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines 
included in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the H,,.... 
total output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on cdaté Lea 
. ‘ ‘.' ae ur 
furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United State: Roe 
Geological Survey. ” 
. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 15] 


woRKING.TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, MARCH 1 TO 22, 1924 
rhe mines ineluded ordinarily-represent from-55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by the 
Burean of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 














\lines 

sum-! Clesed | Working | Working | Working VW orking | W orking Working | Work Ing 
Week | ber of entire | less than \ Sand | I6and | 24and | 32and 40 and full time of 
| mines week |g ours | less than less than | Jess than | less than | lessthan | 48 hours 
eport- | | 16hours | 24hours | 32 hours {0 hours | 48 hours or more 

ing am | ae 
| Per | Per | Per | Per Per | P | Per | Per 

} rf i , e . - AT a CT a } x t 
|S. | cent | No. cent | -*° cent | N ~ | cent Ni cent | a cent N cent — cent 
} | 
| fe OES 

hi rt 2 4144 691 | 2k. 6 | oN > | 147 | 6.1 | 265 11.0 206 14 { 107 |16.9 WT 111.9 | 193 g 0 
> 362 | 748 | 31-7 | 34/ 1.4 | 1841 7.8] 204] 12.4 | 317] 13.4 | 340 [14.4 | 255 110.81 190 8&0 
‘| 2,379,| 814} 34.2} 38 | 1.6] 158 | 6.6 | 293 1123 | 366 | 15.4 | 286 112.0 | 223/94] 201 #4 
2,418 | $25 | 34.1 | 49/20) 170! 7.0] 305 | 52.6 348 | 14.4 | 261 [10.8 | 2401) 9.9] 220) 9.1 


Recent Employment Statistics 
Ihinois 
HANGES in the number of employees on the pay rolls in the 
various Illinois industries from January to February, 1924, are 
indicated by the following figures taken from the March, 1924, 
ssue Of The Labor Bulletin of the State department of labor: 


OURSE OF EMPLOYMENT FROM THE REPORTING PERIOD IN JANUARY, 1924, TO 
THE REPORTING PERIOD IN FEBRUARY, 1924 








Number of Per cent of 
employees change, 
! y } on pay roll January to 
February, February, 
1924 1924 
‘tone, Clay, and-glass products 
MisceHaneous and minera! — 1, 789 +50 
Lime, cement, and: plaster 376 | +9. ¢ 
Brick, tile, and pottery 4,871 | +3.3 
Glass (. ) 2S 4, 240 | +4. 0 
ae ae 11, 276 | +4. 6) 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances 
lron and steel as , 37, 204 +6, 2 
Sheet-metal work and hardware &, 8Y7 +10. 1 
Poolsand eutlery - 1,910 rd. 2 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatu 5, 374 +11. 4 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 2, 541 +2.) 
Cars and locomotives . : | 15, 191 —2.6 
Automobiles and accessories 8, 469 +il.3 
Machinery__- | 18, 157 1.9 
Etectrical apparatus th, 094 +3. 8 
\gricultural implements &, 418 oe 
Instruments and appliances 2, 404 +3.4 
Watches, watcheases, clocks, jewelry - 4, 864 +0. 8 
Total ees : 161, 523 | r4.3 
Wood products: 
Sawemilband planing-mill product 2, 424 ~1.9 
Purniture and cabinet work 7,451 7.0 
Pianos, organs, and other musica! instruments 2, 638 3.5 
Miseellaneous wood products 2, 853 2.8 
Household furnishings - _- 5v4 7.0 
ES ae er x gS - 15, 960 +1.9 
Furs and leather goods: ~ 
2 ‘ —_ 2 040 5.6 
Furs and fur goods______-. : ' 57 —6. 6 
Boots-and shoes... ___.. : G, 217 te 
Miscellaneous leather goods -- ~— —os 1,931 | +3. 2 
Ea P 13, 245 7 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT FROM THE REPORTING PERIOD IN JANUARY, 19: TN eal 
THE REPORTING PERIOD IN FEBRUARY, 1924—Concluded ° rl 
Number of | Per , LeTr 
employees ch 
Industry on pay roll Jani 
February, Fel 
1924 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: | 
Drugs and chemicals___._..._______. Rk OOO SE Ds 2, 359 | 
REE ER) SS | te SA 2, 371 
Mineral and vegetable oils __- pe > gan oe eidiieatgidiaisainadensataneaal 3, 759 ) Num! 
Miscellaneous chemical products_- “St ROE + aS, ee eee, ae 4,117 ) Num! 
Total ee ee ee ee ee ee 12, 606 rl 
Printing and paper goods: | EOS €: 1923 
ES ETE EIS TE ES A OD. ts 3, 877 vee 
I ME SD en EEE Es DER: SE 4 ll CE 1, 556 | 
Ba Ra. a as 8 CU 9, 964 | 
Newspapers and periodicals__._.____________- gt HEE. cs wee. (ew EN | 2, 826 
ERE SEE SS SE OT ee. eee eee eee ae Sena 18, 223 | TH 
Textiles: | nd 
Cotten goods...........- 443 : 621 mon 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery---.-----_----______- 1,957 | reno 
EE I nt ntlind eo ead~e «aie dda dobbs ae soy oe 743 | re] 
RE ES RIS 3, 321 HA. 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: - = 7 
ERTS Te DY PR RR Se PRETO Pee ee ear ee poem eee mes 13, 593 | 
Men’s shirts and furnishings --...._..........._-_-- ar Te ae 989 | 
Overalls and work clothing...._....._.-- RYT ei) 887 | 
Men’s hats and caps ---.-.............---. acta : eretT: = 72 
Women’s clothing._...._......__-- ‘at Ant Fo : 1, 647 
Women’s underwear and furnishings. ee’. ee ene ea 594 | 
aie Rae Ey el A IE a Ee ne | hil ee de 1, 382 | 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing -______- be nen ogee: Red eR gt npn 2, 002 | 
Te Ae ae a oe sbuetid 21, 166 | 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: ~~ 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products - - - — 1, 186 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserv RS Ta 477 | 
Groceries not elsewhere classified. ..............-_- as! 4, 846 
Slaughtering and meat packing_________- a 26, 197 | 
Dairy products___._____-- F 3, 393 ) +9 
Bread and other bakery Products ellie sia maat tnt , 2, 669 | Co. 
Confectionery and ice cream _ Rae OLE SRR ’ Fs 2, 898 Pl 
Beverages_.........--< asia iteetesilnadin nanaail 751 | Ba 
Cigars and other tobacco products. ; 1, 452 | rs 
Dn cnnnsthinsindiindinss-dnikeveties kp pnapnannsesden angen hampifih 221 | Po 
i nrncnneahiedien Detilse iin cli Ae kdl dn aine ode abs SUCRE 44, 090 | a 
Total,-all manufacturing industries. : ; eid Le a1 301, 410 ’ 
Trade, wholesale and retail: y = ~w — 
Department stores -..............-.------- reek! Sh Ge oe pate = ge 2, 496 2 Af 
— Cin rahe cascade 50 
I RT a ST anes 778 ; 
ee ener cir reenrreeat tetera tty renee 15, 935 Gi 
ES ee ae Sy oe ee ae ae OLE Eee 19, 259 pu 
Public utilities: wary a = 
Wf ee ae ee RHO TE Re eae st? 14, 070 ae 
I ee ee eh dic R Sab no deeidsin cas dalam o Seine 25, 982 ' 
I a his cna poa ss tend kan heed 25, 950 B 
ee PE Oa os. od tte kbban nds Sebwe dda dsc cnodes Wubeb< | 12, 939 - 
ih a tin re ci anen van Sh oe -| 78, 941 | ; 
SS —— ™ 
a ennapheomanes 17, 807 e 
Building and contracting: [ —— W 
I ee Cecil eke es sl le 5, 736 { | 
Rivkin’ pu natnnnacendinsapponbmeeccaanwe cayeses .| 116 Lambe 
aS 2 oot ahadcdahesnos scenes éalnccos | 792 | Mi 
(si EES EO stare la 9 ele ar Re 6, 644 | “ 
te naddeienuniostelieese~svccscesacsoscnese soil 424, 061 
1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
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The records of the public employment offices of Illinois for Feb- 


1923, and February, 


4( 


Iteimn 


of applicants. -_- 
um )f persons applied for 
Numt )f persons referred to positi 
of persons superted mn aced 





Nom ber 


rIVITIES OF THE ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT 


1924, are here summarized: 


OFFICES IN FEBRU 





AND FEBRU ARY, 1924 
February, 192: February, 1924 
Mal Female r Total Male Female 
14,193 | 4,844/ 19,037 12, 731 5, 997 | 
12, 898 | 5,415 | 18,313 7, 163 | 4, 894 | 
ons 11,474 4, 559 16, 033 7, 190 4,728 
3, 911 13, 323 | 5, 658 | 3, 989 | 


9, 412 


ARY, 192 


Total 


, 723 
O57 
, 918 
9, 647 


i8 
12, 
1] 


The ratio of persons registered to 100 available positions in February, 


1923. was 103.9; 


THE rise or 
industries in 


in February, 


1924, 


155.3. 


lowa 


fall in volume of employment in the 
February, 
month is indicated in the table below, 


1924, 


various 
compared with 


report furnished by the State Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
































lowa 


the re 
which is an abridgment of : 














CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOY MENT IN IOWA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1924 
Employees on Employees on 
pay roll Febru- pay roll Febru- 

ary, 1924 ary, 1924 
Per | Per 
cent of | cent of 
increase || increase 
Industry group (+) or |} Industry group (+) or 
Num- | decrease /| Num- (decrease 
ber (—) as |! ber | (—) as 
com- | com- 
pared | pared 
with | | with 
Janu- | |} Janu- 
jary, 1924 lary, 1924 
i kindred products: | L eather , produc ts 
Mont MEE 6% 64> <cnncued- 7, 004 —2. 4 || ESS Ss a eT. 337 | —3.2 
ue i) ees 1, 120 +2. 1 |] Saddlery and harness_......__- 379 |. 
Flour and mill produc res 131 —5.8 Fur goods, tanning, and gloves. 108 | +18.7 
Bakery products.............-.- 434 +2. 6 . —' . 
Lor fectionery - ee a 529 —5. 5 7 otal —s oo ae ee = $24 7 +. 9 
Poultry, produce, butter, etc 580 | —19.9]) po ’ _erwen tes "ase 
Sugar, sirup, starch, etc__--- | 886 —3.9]| | — » printing and pub- 
ther f, . . " 127 LR 1 S . $ 
Other food products, coffee, etc - EEE iE 15. : Paper and its products. ....._- / 4 
sace ot ee a ae oe 10, 821 | —3. 1 Printing and publishing -....-.- 2, 543 +1.0 
Lexti —— — - EE = - 
Clothing, men’s. . ee el S28 +2. i a a ee 2, 911 +1.2 
a De ea 213 —i11.2 — =o : 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen Patent medicines.................. 396 | —6.8 
Oe ee eee el, 413 148 ———— | ———— 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc- 420 | +2. 4 || Stone and clay products: | 
DUttOIE TNs 0d ctiedncck<nco- l, 010° +8. 7 Cement, plaster, gypsum_-.-_-.-- 1, 928 | 3. 6 
. — _ j . | 17 +O 
ee eaten ae 2, 584 136 Brick and tile (clay)_.......-.-- | 697 9.9 
ee : . A, de> ix Marble, granite, crushed rock, 
id steel work: ; snes: and stone | 150 7.9 
Foundry and machine shops + it a OC le aie anata nana Sala =. Pom Tc 
general classification) ..| 3, 065 +5.8 | eee | 2, 77 4 
Brass and bronze products, —==|-=— 
plumbers’ supplies __- , 225 a ke RE ne 367 | —4 
Automobiles, tractors, etc 2,012; —2.2 = = 
Furnaces g 384 the Oi Be Moetiwar Car CRS. oc dtdcsiccncesecs 8, 406 7.8 
Pumps 357 4+5.9 oo , ., ———— = 
te Social yy phaleir plsteleiedetehatateatates cant Las Various industries: 
Was remy implements.....-- i, oa Pe = : Brooms and brushes.........-- 181 | & | 
it caetaalalaaaaahtata ee eideeoee | MUNG. dela sdaccebbbepess | 169) —3.4 
fe ee eee 8, 458 | 49 9 OS a aaa 3, 870 | 3 
ae products: —— | ———— ll lL ee 323 | +.9 
Millwork, interiors, etc......_- 3, 131 | +4. 5 Ee ae ae 163 | —34.3 
Fur niture,  § apa 771 +5. 9 |} Wholesale houses___.........-- 979; —1.9 
Refrigerators ree _.| 449 +3.7 | Other industries._............- _1, 024 | 3.4 
Coffins, undertaker’ $ goods_- ae 171 —2.8 i Total 6. 709 | —22 
Carriages, wagons, truck bodies 206 | a. reser teenare tents Bate cet ST tan. 
py eS we eee | 4,728] +4.0 Grand total 49, 279 1.3 
[1085] 
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Maryland 


THE followmg figures are taken from a more detailed statisijeg) ’ 
statement on volume of employment and amounts of pay oll 
in March, 1924, in the industries of Maryland, which was furnish, 


by the commissioner of labor and statistics of that State: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN LDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FE] 
AND MARCH, 1924 


























Per cent of Py 
Number | increase 
on pay (+) or de- Amount of 
, . roll one j|crease(—),} payroll one | cr 
industry week in March, | week in . . 
March, compared | March, 1924 ( 
1924 | with Feb- | " 
| ruary, 1924 
Memeo rei. O01). this 7 ae shite 552 | —5.2| $10, 793. 98 
Beverages and soft drinks__._.._....._...----- 4 215 +114 5, 776. 92 
Boots and shoes___.._._..._.-- Seietedewce 1, 299 +. 6 | 23, 258. 13 | 
Boxes, fancy and paper__...._.._-__..._--- 511 +4. 9 | 7, 542. 07 | 
Boxes, wooden __.....__...--- . 468 —1.9 | &, 499. 69 | 
Brass and bronze____._..___-- . ‘ 2, 439 | —5.8 | 56, 921. 33 | 7 
ile Ate ne S98 | +3. 0 | 21, 194. 03 | ‘ 
Brushes._....... = CS 1, 112 —.7 | 22, 074. 86 | " 
Canning and preserving... -- 300 +12.7 5, 276. 05 | 
(ar building and repairing 4, 406 +.6 154, 337. 65 
Chee >. 5: .-...... 1, 428 +8. 3 | 36, 733. 90 | 
Clothing, men’s outer garments 4, 161 —8.7 } 89, 153. 58 
Clothing, women’s outer garments 1, 395 +4.4 19, 136. 40 | 
Confectionery ----- - - batente 909 | +1.9 12, 665. 66 | 
OS EE eee --| 2, 342 —7.6 38, 035. 99 | 9.9 
_ CGS RRRRRRRRRE Str “9 Shs 1, 228 +12. 1 29, 040. 16 | : 
Food preparation ______.----_--- = 110 —1.8 2, 702. 79 | 4 
Foundry _-_-_--- i ea sai 1, 473 —.2 36, 442. 72 | 7 
Furnishing goods, men’s ast 3, 505 | —.9 44, 672. 82 - 
Furniture ___- (- Sey f . 878 +1.9 21, 304. 87 
a ie ee a ae , 1, 407 | —3.9 32, 220. 09 
Ice cream..___..._-- aa Re 345 | +1.5 10, 106. 15 
Leather goods________- _ eS : 667 | +4.5 12, 426. 52 | 
SO Se ee 459 | +1.3 } 13, 359. 89 | 
Lumber and planing __- ae ae Sal 1,051 | +3.9 | 17, 443. 36 | 
Mattresses and spring beds . | 104 | —11.9 | 2, 442. 94 
Patent medicines____.______--- ; eda 218 | —6. 5 3, 939. 55 | 
|. BSS ae ae a 914 | +.7 25, 092. 69 +h 5 
Plumbers’ supplies_-_-__- --- 1,421 | +6.0 37, 320. 61 
Printing. -____- 1 Se sz: Se 1, 474 +.2 48, 574. 53 
Rubber tire manufacture 2 ell t 2, 639 | +3. 4 | 133, 326. 95 : 
Shipbuilding --_.-....-.-. 522;  —34.1 14, 381. 05 
PS ere = 1, 659 | —4.0 | 22, 200. 41 
Silk goods__...._. pe meee, Te 446 | —9. 9 | 7, 257. 79 
Slaughtering and meat packing. - soph plant ; 1, 464 | —4,0 37, 927. 79 
Stamped and enameled ware_____....._.___-- 909 | me 17, 670. 31 
SA a eae eee ae 521 —1.9 | 12, 639. 46 
I che cxiheksce. SD RRB PE a 3, 214 | +2.0 | 64, 433. 95 
i a Spree. ea ce SS 1, 527 —8, 1 | 23, 985. 59 
Umbrellas___._.-..------ ELL A ORE I, BIG 336 | —5.7 | 5, 840. 44 
GE RAENIISTE, can t SAR LD i 4, 047 +.9 86, 896. 21 1 





} Pay roll for one-half month. 0! 
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Massachusetts | 
\ THE table given below comparison is made between volume of 


* employment and average earnings in Massachusetts manufactur- 
tablishments in January and February, 1924: 


, OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSA i rts 
FACTORING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NI ARES 
UARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1921 
Ni es on pay! earning 
ner t 
wast | tal 
I J l ru | F 
7) | r’ 
4 
les, including bodies d part 1, 722 7¢ . 
shoe cut stock and findings 1,8] 1, 872 2. 44 25. 82 
i she es a . 22. 964 y 356 ” if} 92 5S 
es, papel a on ; 5 2, 26 2,299 | 20. 28 20. 
ooden packing_. ‘ ea } & 873 22. 1 22. 4¢ 
nd other bakery products. : ' 34 3, 360 |, 26) 22. 91 23. 2 
{ general shop construction and rey steam rail- | 
mpani: c . ‘ 3, 313 3. 178 1) OG 2f) &} 
g, men's 28 2, é1 », O78 22. 24 22 
r, women’s 25 U4 1,777 18. 99 18. 4 
onery 12 3, 492 s, 357 8. 62 17.8 
I tin, Sheet iron, et 14 774 787 26. 42 27. 20 
on goods { , Stik > O20 0). 73 20), 52 
y and tools 23 4, 628 1, 754 24. 02 24. 22 
g and finishing, textiles 118 6, 084 23. 88 22. 8 
cal machinery, apparatus, and supplie 12 9, 787 », 540 27. 66 27. 34 
iry and machine-shop products f 9, 76) , 4¢ 27. 82 27.72 
ture . ‘ 23 2, 291 2 0) 5. 40 26. 77 
nd Knit goods & 3, 924 _ 590 17. 96 18. 10 
“ra { 2,918 2, 88] 3. 08 22. 73 
, tanned, curried, and finished 24 1, 709 +, 849 26. 67 26. 75 
ne tools d y Mf} 261 27. 63 27. 63 
| instruments Ss 82 963 wm. 42 28. 29 
ind wood pulp j 21 , 875 020 26. 26 26. 48 
yand publishing, book and i 4 2, 654 2, 669 31. 76 31. 83 
ng and publishing, newspaper 20 2, 07) 2, OBE 38. OS 39. 52 
ES : 7 2, 70 », tae 2 é 23. 56 
re 2 a welbwe 3 &, 253 1, 87 4. HS 23. 59 
r tires and tubes__-__- 1, 068 1, 14¢ $3. 40 2. 36 
roodS _ __. ad 1] 2. OG ? 186 1). 18 HH) AF 
htering and meat packing ; : 1, 803 1, 602 23. 3 21. 52 
nery goods__. 5 g 1, 047 GOR 16 | 91. 07 
fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus._! 1, 501 1,623 | 26.49 28. 20 
tile machinery and parts_______-. be Cuetinths mena» Me 1] 3, 728 608 | 28. 30 26. 74 
eal “p ; rap BEY YT ge 1, 039 982 | 24. 70 23. 7 
n and worsted goods sancamaniods : 38 15, 055 15, 349 22. 07 22. 61 
a eee a eee 104 34, 364 33, 732 25. 7 25. 70 
Potal__- iiilincenantet _ 827 207, 250 207, 182 24. 30 24. 22 
sachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries [imeograph report received Apr. 3, 1924 


The records of the four State employment offices of Massachusetts 

show that during February, 1924, there were 2,141 persons reported 
laced, which was 1.7 per cent less than the number reported placed 
n the previous month. The number of persons called for in Feb- 
ruary, 1924 (2,538), was 0.7 per cent less than in the first month of 
this year. It must be noted, however, that these offices were open 
26 days in January and only 24 days in February, so that the daily 
averages for the latter month were above those of the preceding 
month. The number of persons reported placed by these offices in 
the first two months of 1924 was 32.9 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. The number of persons 
called for by employers was 37.8 per cent less in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1924, than in January and February, 1923. 
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Minnesota 


CCOR DING to a typewritten report on the work of the em 
ment division of the Minnesota Industrial Commission 
number of men placed in clerical and skilled positions and the ) 
ber of women ‘daded in clerical, industrial, and hotel position: 
substantially larger in March, 1924, than in March, 1923. 
A summary of the operations of the State employment off 
certain cities for the two above-mentioned periods is given belo 
NUMBER OF PERSONS REFERRED TO POSITIONS AND PLACED BY MINN 


EMPLOYMENT DIVISION IN ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND DULUTH, MAR 
AND MARCH, 1924 


























Referred I 
Sex and type of labor = 
1923 | 1924 192. 

Men: | 
EES ES PE ere er eee a ee See ae ae 72 525 | 237 
Te SU) Dee Dc, ow diiimaiaslam ap aati esdina ake | GU 112 | 32 
ee SR OE Ee BOS Te 461 | 75! 259 
OS en oe naa Rens Pe me * 1, 724 1, 611 1, 405 
a le ein 726 | 545 690 
ne 5 mca mmnmunbsineajmmaln 3, 473 | 3, 544 2, 62 

Women: | | 
Domestic -- -._.---- po ae ae See Oh EP ie : 182 | 221 | 124 
Ee See ee eee ee 350 | 441 | 281 
BS oA thn comp ithe doses RE GPa SA 1, 418 | 1, 428 | 1,412 
ED atc. scapdhiipdcc+dalpecs«<pa-aanahannnadtien 53 | 107 42 
RE eee Sree es See ee i 160 | 329 | 104 
ES PSE EP Sas ee area Cees aan Lee 2 2, 163 2, 526 1, 963 

T 
New York 


THE following advance figures from the New York State De; 
ment of Labor show the fluctuations in numbers of emplo 
and amounts of pay rolls in certain manufacturing industri 
New York State, February, 1924, compared with January, 1924. 
February, 1923: 
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E OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW 
J } LA Tt + INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1924, AS COMPARED 
EBRUARY, i923, AND JANUARY, 1924 











| Per cent of change 
January, 1924, to February, 1923. t 
Industry February, 1924 February, 
Number of A mount Jumber of \ nt 
employee i pay roll | employe of p 
| 
—_—- e ne ae —- i | 5.3 —%. ¢ +0). 4 - s 
| 27 — 28. 4 +7.9 | +-39. 7 
‘i = | 1-2 12 9 +49 | 98. 4 
—— | + & mt ) —5. 4 | 5 9 
ling mill products Lg 9 | LQ 6 | 13 4 | L154 
nd architectura! iron wor! = 1. ¢ —2, 3 | os 21.8 
Tes ; 13 14 +4. 6 4 { 
6. 4 12.2 6 | 
ools 4. 4 | 2. ¢ 5. 0 0 
yt water heating apparatu i? 24 3 4 f 
cae 113.2 18. 6 2 
i implements (1) if 
wchinery, apparatus, et« 1. 5 —2. ] * $99 » 
i machine shops 2 - i 6.9 f 
sand parts y +-2 +4. 8 9 ; 
ytive, and equipment factories i —17.4 — 20. 6 —31.8 26. 3 
ir shops____- 7 —3,2 12.4 —9. 0 11.1 
llwork - —1.? 6. f { } 9 0) 
wmuills_.___ , . —5, 2 —6. 0 13. 7 —1.0 
ind eabinet work —.6 -+-.] —1.7 | +6. 5 
“_ wale 7 —_f 1 5 —4 | 6 
ns, and other musical instruments | . —2 0 LR R 4 2 
vt ail --} 3 a —1.7 ~12.3 - l 
hoes i +1 2. f —2. 5 | ) 
i chemicals (79% —1.5 —2. 5 +3. 1 | +13. € 
efining : ‘ P } -3 —3.3 +. 6 | 
ind tubes - +. 7 —.8 hy i 
wspapers | 1. —5.7 —5.6 | —.9 
OK and job el —1,] —2.4¥ —6. 3 ‘5 
k goods.._._- P ‘ —3. 6 —7.2 —6. 8 | —f. 7 
l rugs +7.9 ke 3 _ 
d worsteds_. +19. 0 +31. 0 2 | —4.2 
. “oy ‘ — se —16,3 9) 1 —39 9 
1 woolen hosiery and knit goods 6. 2 -9. 7 —2.7 | t 
! finishing textiles : 1-26. 4 23.1 3 —7.2 | 9g 
TTS ' -5, 4 | 10. 0 | —4, ] +3 
collars Baue -2.3 +.2 | —15.8 | —16.4 
othing | in 44.7] 19. 0 | —6.: —4, 5 
headwear —5.1 | 5. 5 —1.8 14.6 
Seanad sind we , : D. 2 | 9.2 +.4 } 0 
ing.__- oe rey oz. f 0. 7 —19. 4 --.7 
ig and meat products : hs eavendl —i.0} —.§8 +5. 7 +16. 0 
i other bakery products sateenaesualens all +6. 2 | +8. 1 +7.7 12.2 
nery and ice eream : : -3. —3.2 -8. 9 +4.0 
i other tobaeco products ciara ' -1.2 —8. 4 —7 2 








1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. No change 


results of a survey of part-time employment in the principal 


ries of the State in 1923 are summarized in the table following.’ 





rk. Department of Labor. Industrial Bulletin, February, 1924. 
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E EMPLOYMENT I 
W YORK STATE IN 


Men 


Per cent em- 


LABOR 


REVIEW 


N REPRESENTATIV 
DECEMBER, 1923 


Women 


Per cent em- 


E FACT 





Industry Total ployed Potal ployed Num- 
num- | num- tla 
"ber eae ee apis ei - oe 
em- = | em- | : } em- | 
ployed Over-| Full | Part ployed Over- Full | Part) ployed | O. 
7 time mo time | time Lime | time } tin 
3 | | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
ucts... | 10,859 12.7) 72.1) 15, 2) 8 7.9} 80.5) 11.6) 11, 945 
Metals, m: wchinery, and con- } 
EF o> a © “i 143, 843 19. 1) 66. 0} 14. 9} 12, 549 12.7: 71. 4) 15.9) 161, 099 
Wood manufactures... __- _-| 18,798 18.1) 67.8) 14.1} 2,211) 14.3) 66.7) 19.0) 21, 160) 
Furs, leather, and rubber | } 
goods el . em: 11,085; 13.2) 64.1] 22.7} 4,939 7.3) 66.4) 2 i7, 269; 10 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete__| 16,823) 15.3] 75.5} 9.2) 3,389 8. 5) 65. 7; 25.8) 20, 83: 
| NET 2 SS Xe | 7,919) 32.7) 53.2) 14.1 243; .4| 51.0) 48.6) 8, 162) 3 
Printing and pape rg S | 13,681, 33.9] 56.2 9 5,989) 14.1) 69. 6 IE 20, 870} 2 
ER ES Se | 22,374 17.1) 60.8} 22.1) 20, 60 3. 0} 67. 5| 29.5) 45,748] 1 
Clot hin g, millinery, laun- 
ES oy ae 11,979 5.4) 76. 2] 18. 4) 24, 257 2.6) 64. 5) 32 40, 464 
peed. be verages and ti ypaceo_| 17,299, 17. 6) 66.9) 15.5) 6, 451 1. 5| 78. 9} 19. ¢ 25,919) 12 
Water, light, and power---_-. | 3,754 17.1) 73.9) 40 + ..| 100. 0} - 3, 758} 17 
' j 
Sn See | 278, 434 18.6) 66. 4 15. 1) 81, 723 5.9} 68. 2) 25.9: 377,229) 1 
| 





ry iT) 1 
combined figurs 


hments but 


than the 
in some establis 


1 The total number of employees is larger in some industries 
women because information was available for the whole force 
and women separately. 


Changes in average weekly earnings and in pay rolls and 
ment for the past 10 years are indic ated in the tabular st 
given below: 














AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PAY ROLLS AND } 
ME NT IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914 TO 1923 
Index pumbs | Inde 
Average , 1 | A verage (Tern 
| weekly (June, 1914= 100) | weekly (June, 
ren Qe co.  . e ear earnings a? 
Year | of ‘al | am uesbier | Year of all | Aspoen! 
| em ployees! | 0! pay l employees! | Of pay 
at | roll employed) : | roll 
Tee $12. 48 94 95 1 391 ee Re $23. 50 | 21 
OS RRL STE 12. 85 101 os fi 1920...........- 28. 15 264 
IRE io ico 0s wi anode 14. 43 i3l 114 ae 25. 72 | $x 
a 16. 37 156 ip © i9a2............ 25. 04 19 
| REE EE 20. 35 | 197 | & See 27. 24 238 
U —_ 








1 The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing the total weekly pay roll by the to! 
of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports cover the week including the 15th of ' 


Ohio 


p HE following report on the ope rations of the State-city e! 
ment service of Ohio for March, 1924, was furnished | 
State department of industrial re lations: 

















RECORDS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO FOR MARCH 
si Number 
. | Number of Help 
Group fpstewes scat hs “ referred to 
| applicants wanted positions 
1s tims <ipegielniieiis | . 
Me ales (skilled, unskilled, clerical, and professional) ____- 4, 523 11, 280 11, 186 
Females (dome stic, industrial, clerical, and professional) - re 609 8, 422 7, 829 
| SRC RCE SAREE! Fi a: ee | 49,132 19, 702 19, 015 





1ée60 
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in the above totals are included the following figures for farm and 
dairy labor: Applicants, 475; help wanted, 3193 referred to positions, 


and reported placed, 246, 


P ae ee 
enns) iVanla 


‘Y SUM MAR Y of the activities of the Pennsylvania State mploy : 
‘* ment offices for 1923 and the four preceding years is given 


aT tOW 4 


OPERATIONS OF STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1920 TO 
Person Persons p ; Person 
Year pplying 1 ked for by | | eiving 
ti 
OSI I i ei p i 
310, ~2 > 709 ( 
=) 7 -< +? 
Ut 14 Bie! ] “ 
4 j li { j 


We: , 
VW isconsin 


T Hit table here given shows the fluctuations in volume of employ- 
ment and pay rolls in various industries in Wisconsin from Jan- 
uary to February, 1924, and from February, 1923, to February, 1924: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLL IN VARIOl 
INDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY, 1924, COMPARED WITE 


NUARY, 1924, AND WITH FEBRUARY, 1923 


Ler ¢ re 
J i to Fe February, 19 ( 
Kind of employment y, 1924 February, 1924 


t i roll | ment Pay roll 
Ma l 
ieulturs RUG EE Ee, ee See eae +1,2 
Logging-..-- % 1 4 . 
Mining > SORES: Sree i 2.0 27 7 +38 3 
Lead and zinc_._..-_-- — erates ie QA I 192. 3 
Iron. ‘inapitinnns . +] zi 1-15. 7 
ne crushing and quarrying LY { ”). 5 1.39 
Vanufacturing oul 13 4 Lj Lg 7 
Stone and allied industries. alia 5 6 - _9 } 77 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks___.___- 2. 6 2.9 15. 0 33. 0 
Stone finishing- lied bok ele 1. 0 8 +17. 0 }-22. 4 
Metal_. ih) deeds 6 Ud Detetlainée } & lebebe ite +-4. 4 17.7 2.3 1-12 3 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products_-.___- +29 5. 1 5.3 5.5 
Structural ironwork ______- : SIRO Te +2 -7,4 +10. 3 | 137.7 
Foundries and machine shops_---__- 6.9 5. 4 +. § 1 20) 
Railroad repair shops i eee 9. 1 —] 1.7 3. 4 
Stoves - - b 6 oalahahtedbe pet + 16.4 9, 2 2 LR g 
Aluminum and enamel ware ___- | 9.7 2. § ’ 3.7 
Machinery 2 gy 2 f 
Automobiles - 1, 0 s 14. 4 ] 
Other metal products , 19 4 9. 1 60, 1 
Wood 7 ae é oes eet —s +-% 2 +16, 8 3 7 +15. 7 
Sawmills and planing mills 16. 0 26. 1 12.7 29. 2 
30x factories_____- ; : 2.2 11. 0 0 +912 
Panel and veneer mills 1. 6 11. 5 0 1-13.0 
Sash, doors, and interior finish ° stbaser . +4. 6 -9, 8 3. 5 12. 0 
Furniture. wheal +3. 4 +16. 2 —9. 9 —2.8 
Other wood products. Wt Ak S08 7.2) +10.7 +5. 0 +17.4 
ER Ee TR a | —2.8 —4, 2 +6. 6 1.0 


* Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, March, 1924. 


’ Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, February, 1924. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLIN VAR 
KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY, 1924, COMPARED 























Per cent of change 4 
January to Febru- February, } 0 
Kind of employment ary, 1924 | February 
| 
Employ- Pay reli Employ- 
ment , | meni 
Manual—C oncluded } 
Manufacturing—C oncluded . 
iS I SR SE TS Se Sc oy ee a 4-3. 5 +19 | —10 
8 red a i ie Ie dee ee .0 —.8 —8.2 
ee ee rr ee chill ...- se. 4-2 5 +9 —20. 0 | 
Other leather products...................._-- ad +124 +13. 2 +8. 0 | { 
0 at ara A RNa ORR ee ok Lampe ete ae oa +18 +14. 3 44.5] 
yg... 9 a Paes) ee > +1.3 +14. 6 4.5 | 
ER eae ey * 4-5. 1 +4.8 +2.3 |} ' 
Other paper products ---.-_..-- AE BS ele fos +1.2 +21. i L6. 6 | 
fT TE eee pe Ee” ee Ras 6.8 11. 4 L. 
Hosiery and other knit goods......................-- +12.9 +29 0 +19. 4 
enna beara pa, > pee get th ge Se —.6) —1.2 —8, 3 
Other textile products___--...-___-- : os} - a +11 +99 —24. 3 
Foods_- Reet ee Bee en oe. een eae —7,8 | —2,.8 3 
Meat packing_-__- La nee er ap — 25.3 -13. 0 —3.8 
Baking and confectionery. ______.-___.-------- <b Sot aire A +3.9 +9. ] 
Milk products __-__- tach sd buddiwbeltiAbaer = —4.9 +2.8 +4. 5 5. 
EE FR, TEE } +15.0} —L8 —2.6 ‘ 
Flour mills______- SRY ne nesta ae okt date eet acti et $10.0) +19.1 —13.3 
‘Tousces manutacturing...... .... /.........-.-.4...5--- ; 41.9} —419 —55. 4 
Other food products___._____- ates Spare ite a ate —1, 4 | —.1 +34. 6 
RA GE BONER a os. 3 inn 45 oh Sede <nss sheen sabes sinntiltiecumaai |; 7h3 | +1.7 +21.3 | ) 
Prating ame peptening...................---.+..-.---..--. 4+L8{ +57 4-5. 0 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_-.____.__._.._..-----.-.-- +13 | —4. 0 +7.7 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives) .........-- +.7 +.1 —8. 4 
Construction: 
I a e iainedoaien —19. 7 | —2,4 +5. 1 
EEN CSTE TY SR See eee a el ee +88. 6 
ares ESPN. De edat To i AS Se +7. 0} +7.4 +1.4 | 
Marine, dredging, and sewer digging..............--.------ +6. 3 +21.7 +17. 4 | 
Communication: 
RET ES ES OS NE Se +5.6| +148 —5.9 f 
INL. 5... atiiiiinnsncesiontes¢ase=sane--<<<<- +5.9) +61 +9. 0 | Vl 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_-_.-..........---------- —4.1] —5.9 +3. 6 | 
EEA. CTs OR Ie PLR PRGA A ae S-: +2.2| +203 —2.4 | 
SEE BR eee ae rO8 bw scctt +7.6 |. 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries_............--------------- +.5 | +2.3 +-4.7 | 0 
ED A So SF ES bi owndiitidbabae —1L7 | +9. 6 —17.7 | ig 
Communication_....................-- OE RE er | +16] +.5 +7.9 | 
EES EES SE SE Se SS ee —.4 +4.6 +.4 | “4 
Betau trade—Sales force only - -..-. .---....<..---.----...-.-..- | —3. 2 } —3.8 +.7 | 4 SO 
TS Ee PE a Ce TEC ee SS Re ee er a alo nkccccssmereusubsldh co- in 
Se RR Ea es BO Se Se a ee eee awe Roki ly, 
ae oe a Se a eo ee, Three ee. mF RAEI pao “2 
Miseellaneous— Professional services -__-.-....-.-.--.--.-.------ 4 —2.2 +7.3 | i} 
ey eer I ok a cen. ca odddadasedscsschased ra Fee eee EP —6. 6 | al 
The public employment offices of Wisconsin placed 6,947 pers: 
in February, 1924, which was about 20 per cent more than the aum 
placed in the Spanos | month (4 weeks) but approximately 9 | in 
a 7 sye 
cent less than the number placed in February, 1923. W! 
W. 
° " oitiig m 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries sf 
th 


INCE the last publication inthe Monrury Lasor Review (I 
ruary, 1924, pp. 156-166) of data on unemployment in fore: 
countries, considerable changes in the general situation as rega! 

the state of employment have occurred. With the coming of the wi $0 


ha 





1 Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the t 
on pp. 169 and 170. 
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r, seasonal unemployment began to set in and this became more in- 
tensive as Winter progressed. ‘The open-air industries were to a very 
yreat extent responsible for the upward trend in unemployment in 
certain countries. The latest available statistics show increased 
unemployment in all the countries for which statistics are shown 
except Great Britain, the increase being especially marked in Italy 
and Austria. 

Briefly summarized the situation in the individual countries at 
he latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—In summarizing the employment situation in Feb- 
ruary, the Ministry of Labor Gazette states that— 


A 


\fter the settlement of the railway dispute, on January 29, employment 

( kly recovered fram the decline caused by the shortage of transport, and 

: was a further and continuous improvement during February. — Employ- 
was good in the coal-mining industry, and in the tinplate, steel-sheet, 
carpet, jute, and coach-building trades; it was fairly good with skilled operatives 
‘pt painters) in the building trades, with mill sawyers, and in certain sec- 
is of the metal trades; and fair with brickmakers, coopers, and in some 
ches of the leather and clothing trades. In most of the other large indus- 

it was still slack or bad. 

\mong members of trade-unions from which returns were received, the per- 
centage of unemployed was 8.6 at the end of February, 1924, compared with 
8.0 at the end of January, 1924, and with 13.1 at the end of February, 1923. 

ng workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
roximately 11,500,000, and working in practically every industry except ag- 
ture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on February 

1924, was 10.7, compared with 11.9 in January, 1924, and 12.2 at the end 

February, 1923. * * * The number of workpeople on the live registers 

e employment exchanges on February 25, 1924, was approximately 1,156,000 

of whom men numbered 858,000 and women 227,000, the remainder being boys 

| girls. The corresponding number for January 21, 1924, was 1,253,000 of 
om 925,000 were men and 248,000 were women. 


The American trade commissioner at London reports under date 
of March 11, 1924 (Commerce Reports, April 7, 1924, p. 69), that— 


British business in 1923 showed a 7 per cent improvement over that of 1922, 
iging from the annual reports of 73 corporations. The improvement in fact 
been continuous since the autumn of 1922. Fundamentally conditions were 
on the mend throughout the year (1923). The moderate advance of 7 per cent 
is far more healthy than the violent upward movement of 1919. This was fol- 
lowed by a reaction, whereas last year’s progress was rather slow but sure. 
So much care has been exercised by the banks, the Government, and industry 
in general to prevent any new tendency to inflation that there is little reason to 
believe that the forward movement will be either greativ accelerated or retarded. 
The Labor Party has disavowed any purpose of introducing radical legislation 
and business interests are encouraged. Unemployment is steadily diminishing 
and the general sentiment is optimistic, though there is always the cautious re- 
serve against ‘‘strikes and acts of God.” 

Germany.—Beginning with February there has been a decided 
improvement in the employment situation. The progressive slump 
which set in in September, 1923, and continued until January 15, 1924, 
when the number of totally unemployed who received unemploy- 
ment donations had reached the unprecedented figure of 1,582,852, 
seems to have come to a stop in February. The Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
the official bulletin of the Federal Ministry of Labor, in its issue of 
March 16, 1924, summarizes the situation as follows: 

On the whole, the condition of German industry has continued to improve 
somewhat during February and the first days of March. Sales for export do not 
yet indicate any great improvement. The domestic purchasing power, after 
having been at a low level for a long time, has, in most branches of industry, 
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moderately increased but that of agriculture has rather decreased and thy 
chasing power of salaried employees has remained at the same level as | 

‘The increase in domestic purchasing power manifested itself in the orders of 
chants, who, giving orders for quick delivery, are replenishing their stocks 

had become considerably depleted during the last few months. In ma 

stances, also, manufacturers and merchants had to resort to forced sales at re 
prices in order to obtain funds. Expansion of production is seriously han 
by difficulties in obtaining the required credits. Deposits of rentenmarks i 
banks remain far behind the demand for credits. The high rates of i 

which industrialists have to pay make it very difficult for them to grant 
term credit to their customers. 

The most recent available employment statistics are those publ: 
in the March 1, 1924, issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt, which cove: 
month of January. Almost all of these statistics reflect an un 
takable improvement in the labor market. The indications 
particularly clear in those branches of industry which manufs 
directly for the home market, such as the clothing, food, beverag 
tobacco industries. The improvement of the labor market was du 
the stabilization of the currency and to the simultaneous fal! in p: 

On the other hand, in those branches of industry which prod 
largely for export trade and in a lesser measure for the home mui 
the limited credit facilities and the reduced opportunities of expor 
appeared to have exercised an adverse effect upon the labor ma 

teturns relating to unemployment among trade-union num 
show an improvement—for the first time since August, 1923. © 
a few of the reporting federations, notably the building tr: 
federation, report a further increase of unemployment. On Janu: 
26, of 4,365,132 trade-union members vind by the returns relating 
to unemployment, 1,158,586, or 26.5 per cent, were unemployed 
against 28.2 per cent at the end of the previous month and 4.2 
cent in January, 1923. These figures relate to members wh 
unemployed. In addition, returns from trade-unions show tha 
3,800,000 covered by returns, 1,135,400, or 29.9 per cent, were work 
short time, as compared with 42 per cent in the preceding mo: 
and 12.6 per cent in January, 1923. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unemp|. 
ment doles fell from 1,582,852 on January 15 to 1,430,838 on Februar 
1 and to 1,302,270 on February 15. At the latest date 257,840 short- 
time workers were also in receipt of doles. ‘In spite of this decres 
in some large cities (Berlin, Stettin, Firth, and Hanover) 50 oui «' 
every 1,000 persons of the population were in receipt of unemp)|iy- 
ment doles. The above data on persons receiving unemploymen' 
doles do not include figures for the occupied districts of Germany. 

Returns from employment exchanges indicate a substantial i- 
provement, especially with respect to the number of vacant positions 
offered by employers and the number of persons placed. The nun 
ber of vacancies increased from 274,127 in December to 387,007 
January. Similarly, the number of persons placed increased from 
225,014 to 324,140. The returns as to the number of applicants for 
work on the live register of exchanges are incomplete, some districts 
not having yet reported. So far as they go, the total fell from 
2,580,000 in December to 2,380,000 in January, there being on an 
average, 871 applications for every 100 vacancies for men and 3)! 
for each 100 for women. In December the corresponding figure: 
were 1,282 and 495, respectively. 
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According to the monthly returns by sick funds, the number of 
members paying contributions (and therefore assumed to be work- 
ng) showed a further reduction. The 4,062 sick funds reporting 
which had a total paying membership of 9,321,949 on January 1, 
1924, on February 1, 1924, had 9,176,280, a decline of 1.6 per cent. 
Sit however, employers are rather tardy in re porting to the funds 

eoipleging nt and discharge of workers, the membership statistics 
of the sick funds lag some what behind the actual situation of the 
labor market. 

lrance.—Unemployment in France continues to be negligible. 
rhe latest returns as to the state of employment show that on 
March 20, 1924, only 981 persons were in receipt of unemployment 
enefits from departmental and municipal unemployment funds. 
(i should be noted that in March, 1921, when France was in the 
rnroes of an economic CT} ISIS, the ! —_ rT of persons in receipt of 
memployment benefit was 91,225. By January, 1922, this number 

ad fallen to 10,071, and by January, 1923, to 2,674, and according 

» the most recent statistics it has dropped to 9S1. 

The reports of public employment exchanges also indicate a 
slight decrease in the number of applicants for work. During the 
week ending March 15, 1924, their number was 10,916, as against 
11,300 during the preceding week. 

According to a cable from the American commercial attach 
Paris dated March 10, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 17, 1924 
p. 688) the depreciation of the france is affecting French business 
a vorably. In January production of coal and lignite showed an 
nerease of 400,000 tons over the preceding month, and import 
lecreased, largely on account of reduced receipts of British ¢ why 
During February the number of blast furnaces in operation increased 
from 125 to 134. The production of pig iron and of crude steel 
reached record figures in January, being the highest since the ar- 
mistice. Most producers’ books are filled with orders for three months 
ead, and there are almost no available stocks of semifinished 
products. The machine-tool business is au ah. and automo- 
ile manufacturers are working to capacity. The chemical industry 
is active. Shoe manufacturers have good orders ahead, including 
large export sales. The labor situation was characterized by numer- 
ous local strikes. An increase in labor unrest is expected as living 
costs continue to advance, Employers are urging a further modifi- 

ation of the eight-hour law. 

Belgium. —The latest figures available on unemployment relate 
to January but are provisional ouly. Returns received by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor from 1,530 approved unemployment 
funds, with a total membership of 631,622, show that 23,669 members 
vere either totally or artially unemployed at the end of the month. 
The total days lost through unemployinent in January numbered 
310,763, or 2.05 per cent ‘of the aggregate possible w orking days; 
in the preceding month the percentage was 1.35, and in January, 
1923, 1.96. 

During January, 15,829 applications for employment were received 
at employment exchanges, as compared with 13,335 m the preceding 
month. Vacancies notified by employers in January numbered 
9,950, as against 8,979 in December. There were thus on an aver- 
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age 159 applicants for each 100 situations registered as vaca: 
compared with 149 in the preceding month. 

A cable from the American commercial attaché at Brussels, < 
March 14, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 24, 1924, p. 753), s: 
that the fluctuations in exchange have disturbed the Belgian mar 

The metal market, although strengthened at the beginning of Februa: 
the decline in the franc and continued absence of competition from Lo: 
and Luxemburg, was subsequently disorganized by sharp exchange fluctus 
with the result that buyers refrained from placing contracts and p1 
quoted only with reluctance. Belgian producers are apprehensive that CG: 
forges will enter the market at sacrifice prices, as Ruhr plants are gen 
reported as not having enough forward orders to assure one month’s oper: 
Belgian plants are all booked to June and some even into July. 

The position of textile producers remains strong in spite of labor unr 
to higher living costs. Linen weavers are heavily engaged and generally 
ing additional orders. The domestic cotton business is hampered by flu 
bons. 

The position of plate aad window glass producers is secure, wilh su 
British and American purchases of plate glass and a large demand from + 
America and the Orient for Belgian window glass. 

Netherlands.—A cable from the American commercial attach 
Brussels (Commerce Reports, March 3, 1924, p. 552) states that 
registered unemployed in the Netherlands numbered 106,206 
February 1 as compared with 102,225 on January 1. There w: 
slight improvement in the building and metal-working trades, 
the conditions im the clething industry and among office help 
worse, while increased unemployment was most marked in the « 
of casual unskilled labor. There is no visible change in prospec 
the textile lockout, as both employers and operatives refuse to 1m 
concessions. As the strike funds of the union organizations 
running low, many strikers are dependent on municipal doles. 
contest hinges on the eight-hour bill, and it is feared that a | 
continued strike will result in the exclusion of the Dutch manu 
turers from markets which so far have been retained. 

A later cable from the same source (Commerce Reports, M» 
24, 1924, p. 757) states that unemployment began to show a deci: 
by the middle of February, dropping to 98,718 as compared vw 
106,206 on February 1. The ty of unemployed in the build 
trades and in the mechanical construction trades declined by m 
than 3,000, to 26,400 in each group. The continuation of the tex 
lockout is resulting in a considerable emigration to German fron‘ 
textile enterprises, especially to Gronau, where the mills are work 
at capacity. 

Switzerland.—Unemployment in Switzerland decreased slightly « 
ing February in accordance with the usual improvement of the la! 
market at that time of the year. The number of totally unemplo\ 
at the end of February was 27,120, or 1,360 less than at the end 
January. The industry and occupational groups showing a decre:~ 
in unemployment of more than 100 persons at the end of Februa 
were: Unskilled workers (510) ; building trades, manufacture of buil: 
ing material, and painting (481) ; agriculture and gardening (202) ; a 
domestic service (174). An increase in unemployment took place 
the case of empleyees of hotels and restaurants (352) ; commerce a: 
administration (112); the professions (56); and the chemical 1) 
dustry (32). 


ry 
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The number of short-time workers decreased from 12,661 in Janu- 
ry to 11,985 m February. The greatest decreases in the number of 
hort-tume workers took place in the metal, machinery, and electrical 
jjustry group (293); clothing and leather industries (186); wateh 
nd jewelry industry (181); food and tobacco industries (168); and 
mong unskilled workers (109). A considerable increase in short- 
me work was reported by the textile industry (318). 

\ total of 6,174 unemployed persons were given temporary em- 
joyment on emergency relief works in February. Since these were 
»unted as totally unempioyed, the number of actually unemployed 
only 20,946. Of this number, 5,135 received unemployment 
mnations. 

licly—The latest unemployment statistics published by the 
‘ational Employment Office cover the month of December, 1923. 
lhey show that on December 31, 1923, the number of totaliy unem- 
joved was 258,580 (199,952 men and 58,628 women), as againsi 
25,093 on November 30, 1923, an increase of 33,487, or 14.87 per 
Of the totally unemployed 34,608 received unemployment 
ynefits from the Government, as compared with 33,023 in Novem- 
er, 1923. As in preceding months the districts of Emilia, Venice, 
ombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, Campania, and Toscana, all northern 
nd central districts, account for the great majority of the unem- 

















woyed, 

The industry groups chiefly affected by unemployment were agri- 
ture (76,033); mining, building, and construction (65,616); metal- 
orking industries (32,296); clerical workers (18,535) ; public utilities 
‘,360) ; food industries (15,770) ; and the textile industries (13,776). 
\ cable from the American commercial attaché at Kome, dated 
larch 1, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 10, 1924, p. 622), states 
hat the number of unemployed had increased to 281,000 on January 
, 1924. 
Denmark.—According to a cable from the American commercial 
ttaché at Copenhagen, dated March 13, 1924 (Commerce Reports, 
larch 24, 1924, p. 755), unemployment in Denmark rose to 57,600 
| the first week of March, as against 55,400 early in February and 
9.300 m March, 1923. By March 12, however, the number of un- 
mployed had declined to 57,300, and it is believed that from now on 
nere will be a gradual decrease in unemployment, as the severe 
inter is in part responsible for the large number. 

Norway.—A report from the American, consulate at Christiania, 
ated March 5, 1924, states that according to returns made by munici- 
al employment offices the number of unemployed in Norway on 
ebruary 10, 1924, excluding 3,295 persons employed at emergency 
elief works, was 12,620 (11,256 men and 1,364 women). If the usual 
) per cent are added to this figure so as to include communities with- 
ut employment offices, the total number of involuntary unemployed 
ersons, exclusive of persons employed at emergency relief works, 
as about 19,000 on February 10, 1924, as compared with 18,750 
n January 10, 1924, and 28,000 on February 16, 1923. 
Statisties as to unemployment among trade-union members are 
vailable for December, 1923. According to returns made by certain 
rade-unions to the Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics 10.1 per 
ent of the members of these unions were unemployed on December 
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31, 1923, as against 8.5 per cent on November 30, 1923, and 1.2.9 »,, 

cent on December 31, 1922. On December 31, 1923, the 

unemployment prevailed among carpenters (24.1 per cent 

layers and masons (15.4 per cent), shoemakers (11.7 per cent 
(11 per cent), and metal workers (10.9 per cent). 

A eable from the American commercial attaché at = 
dated March 13, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 24, 1924, 
calls attention to the fact that the ranks of une mploye din Noi 
greatly augmented by strikers and locked-out workers, and t! | 
conflicts continue to ‘be the chief stumbling block to improvemey 
the Norwegian economic situation. Most industries have 
operations on account of the labor conflicts, and activity i 
lines not involved in the disputes is also affected. W hile th 
and cement industries continue operation, the wages agreem 
both instances expire during March. Very favorable condition 
fish-canning industry are, however, reported, there being a 
supply of raw materials at reasonable prices. 

Sweden.—According to the report of the unemployment comm ssio, 
unemployment in Sweden during January, 1924, increased by 500), { 
on February 1, 1924, there were reported 16,600 unemployed 
pared with 16,100 on January 1. Of the 16,600 unemployed, 
were in the cities and 5,300 in rural districts. Only 80 women 
among the unemployed. The industries among which there \ 
largest number of unemployed were: Metal and machinery in 

3,001; mining, 1,522; stone and glass industry, 1,937; building cop- 
stouniiion work, 1,292; handicrafts and specialty industries, | .3s: 
woodworking industry, 753; and agriculture and ‘forestry, 842. 

State aid to unemployed is now being given only in the form 
employment on relief works, which was provided for 2,329 gl ) n 
February 1, 1924, as compared with 1,566 on January 1 and 3.273 on 
December 1, 1923. Relief work is also provided by commu: 
municipalities, the number of unemployed given such work « : 
ruary 1, 1924, being 2 459, as compared with ‘1,319 on January | 1, 1924, 
and 1 127 on December i, 1923. During January, 1924, the ¢ r 
ment expended on relief construction operations the sum of | | 
kronor.!. The Government expense during the year 1923 for uncm- 
ployment doles and relief works combined totaled 29,096,6: 50 * onor. 

Trade-unions with an aggregate membership of 132,671 re; sorted 
18,533, or 14 per cent, unemployed on the last day of December 
1923, as compared with’ 9.3 per cent on November 30, 1923, al 
with 21.3 per cent on December 31, 1922. 

Finland.—The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin gives the 
number of registered unemployed as 1,615 on January 31, | 
as compared with 779 at the end of December, 1923, and 2 2,253 at 
the end of January, 1923. In spite of the reported increuse 0 
unemployment however, the bulletin states that the state of the 
labor market continues good in ever y respect. 

Poland.—In an article on unemployment in Poland the lnier 
national Labor Office at Geneva (Industrial and Labor Informatio, 
March 10, 1924, p. 24) states that one of the results of tle I 
organization of national finance undertaken by the Polish Gover 
ment, and especially the discontinuance of the issuance of )):pt! 


~ 





1 Krona at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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money from the beginning of tebruary, has been the development 
of s erious unemployment. 

f all industries the Lodz textile industry is the most affected. 
Phe ‘municipal statistical office published the following information 
on the extent of employment among textile workers: At the begmning 
of February, 1924, there were employed in Lodz te xtile mills 88,353 
workers who worked from 2 to 6 days per week. Only 8.2 per cent 


of these workers worked 6 days per week, 2 per cent wor ked 5 days, 
») per cent worked 4 days, and 77.3 per cent worked 2 or 3 days 
er week. There were also 165 workers employed one day per 


week, and the trade-unions announced 4,227 totally unemployed 
- wri a 
The Posnan Prawda of February 6, 1924, gives the egies, 
information regarding other branches of industry: Twenty- 
‘ories are closed down and 4,000 unemployed in the glass in inant 
seven out of nine cement works are shut down; while brick and tile 
works have not reopened although the building season begins 
: wag A in the metal and chemical industries 40 per cent of the workers 
e idle; the mines of Upper Silesia are working only four hours a day. 
tustria.—The official Austrian unemployment statistics which 
1 already shown a heavy increase in December in the number of 
totally unemployed persons receiving Gove am nt subsidies indicate 
a further increase by 21,736 at the end of January, 1924. The 
number of unemployed receiving Government doles was 119,309 
at the end of January, 1924, as against 97,573 at the end of the 
- ceding month. 
cable from the American trade commissioner at Vienna, dated 
M vill 19, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 31, 1924, p. 819), states 
that the official estimate of the unemployed rec eiving Government 
support at the end of February, 1924, was 127,000, or nearly double 
the number of unemployed (75,810) in November, 1923, which 
indicates the severity with which industry has been affected by the 
mo ne y stringency and business depression since that time. 
-echoslovakia.—The official statistics of the Czecho-Slovak Minis- 
ce of Social W elfare show that 57,900 unemployed persons, with 60,000 
family dependents, received unemployment doles directly from the 
Government. ‘To this number should be added 34,000 short-time 
workers who received subsidies from the enterprises employing 
them. While these statistics indicate that unemployment in Czec ho- 
slovakia has remained stationary since October, 1923, it should be 
kept in mind that the above figures do not, of course, include all 
the totally unemployed persons or short-time workers but. refer 
only to those persons who have applied for unemployment relief. 
A cable from the American commercial attaché at Prague, dated 
sis 29, 1924 (Commerce Reports, March 10, 1924, p. 624) 
states that during February Czecho-Slovak industry and trade were 
generally good, and that there was some revival of the timber ape 
especially “with Germany. Favorable conditions continued i the 
cotton and woolen mills. The linen mills were more ac og ‘The 
metal industries are now operating at about 60 per cent of capacity, 
due to the effect of French and Belgian competition. 
The American consul at Prague reports that labor conditions 
remain unchanged, with the exception of a growing spirit of unrest 
in the textile and the iron and steel industries. Loekouts occurred in 
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February in many of the textile factories of northern Bohemia 
strikes and lockouts occurred in the steel works at Podmokly (Bo 
bach). 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the \ 
employment situation as follows: 


On the whole, practically no change in the situation since the preceding 
was reported by employers at the beginning of March; the index numbe: 
at 90.7 as compared with 90.6 on February 1. On the same date of 19: 
index was 89.9, in 1922, 81.9, and in 1921,88. * * #* 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 5,886 firms e1 
ing 748,537 persons on March 1. Manufacturing as a whole reported im 
ment; communication, metallic ore mining, shipping and stevedoring, hi: 
and railway construction also afforded increased employment, but logging ; 
seasonal declines; coal mining, steam railway transportation and buildin 
struction recorded further curtailment of operations. 

An analysis of the returns by Provinces shows that employment in Quel 
British Columbia reported expansion, while in the remaining Provinc: 
tendeney was downward. In the maritime Provinces the greatest losses o 
in coal mining and logging, but rolling mills were decidedly busier an 
railways afforded increased employment. In Quebee manufacturing 
considerable improvement and railway construction employed a larger 1 
of men than at the beginning of February. On the other hand, logging and b 
construction were decidedly slacker. Varying tendencies in different divis! 
Ontario resulted in @ decline of 0.5 per cent. Iron and steel and severa! 
branches of manufacturing were more fully employed; communication and ra 
construction also recorded larger working forces. On the other hand, + 
factories, logging camps, and steam railways reported the release of large nu: 
of workers. Contraction in three industries principally caused the decline i 
prairie Provinces—coal mining, railway transportation, and construction 
British Columbia there was an increase in employment of 4.6 per cent, of 
the greater part was recorded in logging, shipping and stevedoring, highwa 
railway construction and maintenance. 


A review of the returns by indtstries shows that in the manufa 
ing division employers increased their staffs “by practically 4 
workers, or 1 per cent. Sawmills, furniture, wooden vehicle, si 
confectionery, rubber, rolling, forging, agriculture implement, 
mobile, steel shipbuilding, heating appliance, structural iron, s 
metal, lead, tin, zinc and copper works reported considerable ex; 
sion. On the other hand, musical instrument, garment, cloth, tob: 
brewing, and electric-current plants employed smaller pay rolls 
at the beginning of February.” The logging industry showed . 
siderable curtailment of a seasonal character, in which all Provin 





except British Columbia shared. Employment in coal mining in « 


prairie and maritime Provinces was reduced, repeating the moven 


indicated at the same time of last year. Other branches of min: 


showed moderate improvement. Steam railway operations 
Ontario and the prairie Provinces showed substantial decree 
shipping and stevedoring in British Columbia were more ac‘ 
than in the preceding month. ‘There were large losses in buil« 
construction, but moderate increases in highway and railway c 
struction and maintenance. ‘Trade, both wholesale and re‘ 
afforded slightly less employment. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemploym: 
abroad is given in the table following: 
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iivities of Special Bureau for Relief Work for Women in Finland, 
1918 to 1923! 


NEMPLOYMENT among men in Finland after the revolution 
was of little significance, but thousands of women had become 
the heads of families and unemployment among them became 

rious. 

In July, 1918, a special bureau for relief work for women was 
blished to follow the trend of unemployment among women, take 

ie initiative for relief measures, supervise the relief work, and work 

th the employment agencies. 

\ttempts to have the farmers engage workers through the relief 

veal! failed. An appeal to the industrial establishments brought 

ter results, but it was felt that so-called “relief works’? would be 

‘he most Importance. 

Several cities established workrooms in which the women sewed, 

«, Following an appeal made by the relief bureau because of the 

streme difficulties experienced in obtaining materials and orders for 


\ 


wk, the defense service gave out the making of underwear, etc., 
;so-called “‘reserve work.’’ This work was done partly in the city 
orkrooms and partly by private concerns which were thus enabled 
» keep their workersemployed. In order to insure the workers an 
Jequate wage, Minimum wage rates were agreed upon. 

The workshops suffered considerable losses because private con- 
vos reduced their bids. In order to insure the workers some 
amings it became necessary to specialize the work. This, however, 
ade it difficult for the worker to obtain employment outside the 
orkroom, as she became skilled only in one particular detail of the 
ork. 

During 1918-19 the number of women employed in workrooms 
der direct supervision of the relief bureau, not including those to 
hich materials only were supplied, rose from 1,500 to 2,500. In 
19, at the request of the American Relief Administration, about 
(,000 children’s dresses were made, the work being distributed in 
veral cities. This work was a great help to the relief bureau, 
wnishing employment to many applicants. 

As experiments proved that tailoring done in workrooms would pay, 
hey began making uniforms, etc. During the last two years clothes 
ave also been made for refugees. In some communes work was 
oe for hospitals, children’s homes, and municipal institutions. 

As the labor market improved the number of workrooms decreased, 
uly those in the larger seaports with seasonal unemployment being 
ep. 

The relief bureau has paid particular attention to vocational edu- 
ation for unemployed women. During 1920 and 1921 the bureau 
as granted 109,500 marks? for trade courses; with this money it 
s0 assisted the communes with their trade courses, the communes 
wnishing heat, light, and rooms and the State paying one-half the 
her expenditures. 

In accordance with the relief bureau’s proposal of October 19, 
21, funds were appropriated and a home for woman refugees was 


uc 


—? 


p—< 





Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 11, Helsingfors, 1923. 
‘Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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established at Viborg; this was later moved to Kellomaki 4)( ,.,. 
abolished in May, 1923. On an average, from March to Decemhs 
1922, there were about 30 persons in the home at one time. 

In December, 1920, whea the American Relief Administ: .;j9,), 
committee for the relief of Finland’s children ceased op: rationg 
650,000 marks were turned over to the bureau. 
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Reduction of German State Railroad Staff’ 
OMMENTING on the reduction of the staff of German Stay 


railroads now in process, Vorwirts, a Berlin daily, says: 























While before the war about 60 per cent of the expenditures in the budge 
of the former Prussian-Hessian Railroad Administration went for salaries gym mer 
wages and only 40 per cent for materials, locomotives, cars, construction, ete was 
to-day about 84 per cent of the total expenditures of the German State rii!roaq, O 
find their way into the pockets of the large industries and only 16 per cont ay, : 
disbursed for salaries and wages. Either the railroad administration n ADU: 
grossly overcharged by contractors who furnish supplies to it or the Gernym Dem 
public is being willfully deceived when told that the railroads are greatly oye. who 
manned so that the extensive artificially created unemployment may, act 
mented through ersonnel reduction by the railroads and the so-called “i: wet 
reserve army” of the unemployed be further swelled for purposes of way pa) 
tion and lengthening of the hours of labor. was 
Experts familiar with the railroad budget claim that the State railro: ave ary 
for years been shamelessly exploited by industry. * * * A small redictioy hecs 
in prices would relieve the finances of the State railroads much more eficvtivey ;, 
than the discharge of about 35 per cent of the low-salaried employees \ \ich is on- 
now in process. The higher officials are, of course, being left in their jobs. endl 
Alth under pressure from its creditors and eontractors the railroad admin. A 
istration is discharging over one-third of its staff, it achieves a saving of merely eon, 
1 or 2 per cent of its total expenditures, but at the same time it imperils !\¢ safe limi: 
operation of the railroads. - 
ii eee muc 
the 
English Attitude Toward Unemployment Insurance and Study df ‘ov! 
Unemployed Claiming Benefits othe 
Sir 
Changes in Administration of Unemployment Insurance Plan “; 
INCE the opening of the new Parliament on February 12, 124% incor 
two changes have been made in the administration of the uneu- "Y 
ployment insurance act, which, from the standpoint of theB j..¢; 
insured, have made it much more valuable; the “gap” has bee Per 
abolished, and certain restrictions upon the payment of ‘uncov-f boldi 
enanted benefit” have been swept away. | re 
The “ 8p was an interval of varying length between periods OM nan 
payment of “uncovenanted benefit.”” Under the terms of the orf of pe 
mal insurance act, the unemployed worker must have paid in «! r 
least 20 contributions to the insurance fund within a specified perio! in ve 
eceding the receipt of benefit. The prolonged and widesreal ne 
pression which followed 1920 made it impossible for large number ditic 
of workers, otherwise eligible, to meet this requirement, ani tlt aul 
terms of the act were extended to permit the payment of “incor he 
enanted benefits,” i. e., benefits for which the recipient had qualified ae. 





Vorwiirts, Berlin, Jan. 11, 1924. Morning edition. 
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in all respects except the payment of a specified number of contribu- 
tions. ‘Lhese benefits, however, could not be paid continuously 
throughout the whole period for which they might be drawn. For 
the year ending in October, 1924, for instance, uncovenanted benefit 
migit be paid for as much as 26 weeks, if necessary, but after 12 
weeks of payments there must be a gap of at least three weeks before 
the recipient could draw anything more. ‘This provision was justi- 
fied by former Governments on the ground that it acted as a deterrent. 
It was, however, a cause of much complaint among the unemployed, 
who during the interval were obliged either to seek relief from the 
oor-law authorities or to get on as best they could without help of 
any kind. In earlier years the gaps had been more frequent and 
longer, but the workers contended that the shortening of the interval 
merely diminished the suffering and injury, that the whole principle 
was wrong, and that there was no justification for the practice. 

On February 13 the new Minister of Labor introduced a bill to 
abolish the gap and permit continuous payment of the uncovenanted 
benefit. He explained that the Government hoped to revise the 
whole insurance act, making important changes, but that this brief 
act was introduced at once in order to prevent the suspension of 
payments which would soon be necessary, inasmuch as another gap 
was about to occur. The bill was to become effective as of Febru- 
ary 21. It passed its successive readings with little opposition and 
became a law February 19. It is estimated that the change will 
involve an additional payment from the insurance fund for the year 
ending October, 1924, of some £600,000." 

Apart from the gap, former ministers of labor had attached special 
ondisaaian to the receipt of uncovenanted benefit, with a view to 
limiting the number receiving it, and these conditions had roused 
much bitterness of feeling, especially among women, who felt that 
the restrictions were applied with special harshness to them. Un- 
covenanted benefit, it was provided, was to be refused to those, 
otherwise eligible, who fell within any of the following classes: 

Single persons residing with parents or relatives to whom they could reasonably 
look for support during unemployment. 

Married women living with their husbands who are in employment and whose 
incomings are sufficient to justify the withholding of uncovenanted benefit 


from the wife. 

Married men living with their wives where the circumstances are as in the 
last paragraph. 

Persons working short time whose incomings are sufficient to justify the with- 
holding of uncovenanted benefit. 

Certain classes of aliens. 

Persons who are unwilling to accept on fair terms and conditions work other 
than that to which they are accustomed, but which they are reasonably capable 


of performing. 2 : 


_ Early in March the new Minister of Labor issued a circular of 
instructions to local committees and others having to do with the 
administration of unemployment insurance, abolishing these con- 
ditions except the last. He points out that by the terms of the act 
an applicant for unemployment benefits must prove, first, that he is 
normally employed in an insurable trade; second, that he is seeking, 
but is genuinely unable to obtain, full-time employment; and, third, 


_—— 


' Pound sterling at par=$4.8665. Exchange rate varies. 
? Manchaster Guardian, Mar. 10, 1924, p. 19. 
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either that he has paid in at some time 20 contributions {« {}, 
unemployment fund, or that, taking into consideration the oypo,. 
tunities for employment in his normal occupation, he has sinc (hy, 


beginning of 192G been employed for a reasonable length of {in), 
im an occupation which is now insurable. The minister holds {\q; 


these requirements go as far in safeguarding the fund as ¢:)) |) 
justified on the ground of public interests. 


As a result of a full consideration of all the circumstances, the minis r 
come to the conclusion that the special restrictions which have been a .d 
to the classes now in question can not be justified. He is of opinion that while 
the discretion vested in him not to pay uncovenanted benefit unless it is ex; 
in the public interest to do so should be used to rule out individuals whose 1 
show that they are not in any case proper subjects for the grant of benefit 
au Insurance scheme, his discretion should not be used to refuse benefit to 
individuals who are normally insurable workers, who satisfy the com: es 
that they are genuine seekers for work, but who happen to have relatiyv: 
can support them. The mere fact that a claimant may have some }) 
resources of his own or from relatives should not be in itself a ground for 1 
benefit. ? 


The same reasoning, the minister holds, applies to aliens, whi, 
as long as they are otherwise eligible for uncovenanted benefit, should 
not be refused on the mere ground of nationality. 

In answer to a question in Parliament as to the cost of thus extend- 
ing the umcovenanted benefit, the minister said that it was estimate: 
at between £2,000,000 and £4,000,000. 


Attitude of Employers 


N 1922 the Minister of Labor issued a memorandum® addressed to 
the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and to 

the Trades-Union Congress General Council, asking the cooperation 
of these bodies in considering steps which might be taken to improy 
the system of national unemployment insurance. In particular 
suggested a consideration of the advisability of a scheme of insurance 
by industry. The act of 1920 had dienided that any industry mig! 
if a certain proportion of those engaged in it agreed upon suc): 
move, contract out of the national insurance plan and establis!: : 
scheme covering only that industry. The widespread unemployinen' 
which began in the fall of 1920 led to the passage of a new act in 1!)2!, 
under which this provision was temporarily suspended. The Minister 
of Labor, however, wished to place it before employers and employe 
for consideration, and proposed several alternative plans, which. he 
said, were put forward to draw attention to two main objects: 

1. To link up together as closely as possible the-financial responsibili': 
paying benefit with the responsibility of finding employment, so as to giv: 
greatest possible incentive for the reduction of unemployment. 

2. To give a full opportunity to industries (or smaller units) of providing for 
their own unemployment in the hope that, at any rate in the case of industries 
with average or less than average risks, it will be possible to secure (wit! 
any diminution of reasonable contributions from the State) additional advan «ce 
for the worker. 

{ 


According to the Ministry of Labor Gazette for February, |')-' 
(p. 40), a reply to this memorandum has recently been received !i01 
the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations, sta! \ig 





Manchester Guardian, Mar. 10, 1924, p. 19. 
*See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, February, 1923, p. 241. 
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hat while they consider that the principle of unemployment insur- 


pave has been proved workable, they do not approve of the idea of 
psurance by separate industries. On the ground of economy, they 
cay, it is almost self-evident that one eneral and uniform scheme 

ministered by a single body involves abe expense than the admin- 
‘tration of a number of different schemes, varying in details and 
handled by different bodies. Apart from this, they doubt whether 

such a scheme w ould prove ‘ebirhcibhd: and they didaunedie of it on 
a: inc | ple. 


further consider that compulsory insurance by industries is, in any event, 
quite te impracticable on any comprehensive scale, owing to demarcation difficulties 
hetween industries, movements from industry to industry, absence of organiza- 
tion in certain cases, and the position of seasonal and casual workers. 

From the financial point of view it would not be practicable for even every 
well-organized industry to have a workable scheme. The industries which 
lone end upon world markets suffer severer fluctuations than home trades. An 

stry having severe trade fluctuations could not offer the advantages given 
an industry with low fluctuations. Disparity between contributions or benefits 
W ore create unrest. 

rhe segregation of industries has, in addition, grave objection on the ground 
of general principle. Insurance is founded upon the principle of averaging. Al! 
ndustry is interdependent, though the incident of depression and unemployment 
may fall very unequally. Unemployment insurance, if it is to be compulsory, 
ld be universal and uniform. 
will at best be a very long time before the permanent postwar situation, 
from the point of employment and unemployment experience, can be ascer- 
tained in most of our industries. If unemployment insurance is in the interval 
to be restored to its appropriate place in the social services it can only be by 
leveloping it on the national basis of the 1920 act, with such low-risk industries 

there are aiding the high-risk industries. 


T+ 


Another idea put forward for consideration was whether contribu- 
tions and benefits should be uniform or whether the higher paid 
workers should give higher contributions and receive higher benefits 
than the lower ‘paid. The employers indorse the princ iple of uni- 
— ointing out that it is the lack of opportunity “on the part 
of unskilled and lower-paid workers to make provision for them- 
selves” that lies at the bani of the compulsory insurance plan, and 
that there should be no discrimination between workers. 

Accepting the present plan, they point out several ways in which 
they think it might be amended ‘to advantage. The State should 
bear a larger proportionate part of the expense, , they think. 

_Instead of its present share of a little over one-fourth of the total contribu- 
tion the State should pay the same rate as the employer and the worker when the 
fund is solvent. This increase should allow improvement in the direetion of in- 
creasing the number of weeks in any insurance year for which benefit will be paid. 

The administration of the act, they think, should be in the hands 
of the State only. Under the acts of 1911 ‘and 1920 concurrent or 
partial administration by trade-unions was provided for, with the 

result that skilled men, who were naturally apt to be union mea, 
tended to segregate themselves from the sn: ally to the detriment 
of the general plan. 

As a result of the arrangement whereby trade-unions administered the insur- 
ance fund, skilled men were kept aloof from the employment exchanges and the 
deve lopment and usefulness of the exchange system was prejudiced and brought 
into disrepute. Both on financial grounds and in the interests of the efficiency 


and usefulness of the employment exchanges as the administrative machinery of 
the insurance fund, they should be the sole administering authority. 
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Study of ‘Claimants for Unemployment Benefit 


THE Ministry of Labor Gazette gives in its issue for March, j); , 
summary of the results of an inquiry made by the British \{jy\.. 

try of Labor into the circumstances and industrial history of ):e,»\, 
ten thousand of those who applied for unemployment benefit . 
the week ending November 10, .1923. The charge has been 
that the unemployment insurance fund was being used to suppoy 
numbers who were unfit to work and who should be drawing hel» 
from the poor-relief authorities, and the investigation was mae | 
part to test the accuracy of such charges. The investigatio, 
ered 7,981 men, 252 boys, 1,617 women, and 147 girls, making 
total of 9,997, which represented about 1 in 100 of those applying {0, 
unemployment benefit during the selected week. Care was tho) 
that the group should be representative of the whole body 
claimants, without bias of any kind. Personal interviews were |0\\ 
with each one, and the managers of the exchanges were asko {¢ 
state from their knowledge or impressions of the applicants, into wha: 
group each applicant fell with regard to employability. Four . 
gories were made as to this respect, as follows: 

(a) Persons who, in normal times, would usually he in steady employn 

(6) Persons who, though not usually in steady employment, would, in 
times, obtain a fair amount of employment. 

(c) Persons who would not in normal times obtain a fair amount of « 


ment, but who were not considered to be “‘ verging on the unemployable.”’ 
(d) Persons who were considered to be “‘ verging on the unemployable.’ 


With regard to the last category, it is pointed out that thos 
cluded in it were not absolutely unemployable, since under the (er; 
of the unemployment insurance act such are excluded from beic(it. 
and that as a matter of fact there was evidence of their recent ¢i- 


ployment. 


That the men and women who were placed in category (d) were not ‘ 
employable” in the strict sense of the word was shown by their emp|. 
recoids, which indicated that they had had, as a class, a fair amount of receut 
employment. 

p analysis shows that 66.3 per cent of all the males interviewed were a!!\ cated 
to category (a) and 89 per cent to categories (@) and (6b) together; the corres))oi- 
ing figures for females were 73.7 per cent and 88 per cent, respectively. 0. 
3.5 per cent of the males, and 1.8 per cent of the females, were regarded a: 
“verging on the unemployable.” Over half of the men in this category anid over 
a third of the women, were 60 years old or over; a heavy proportion, also, s: 
from poor physique, poor health, or some manifest physical defect. 


Four-fifths of the female claimants, against less than half 0! ‘le 
male, were under 35 years of age. Lads under 19 and girls of | 
and 17 were less numerously represented among the applicants than 
among industria) workers generally. ‘This is perhaps accounic( 
for by the fact that all in these age groups reached working years «!1°! 
the industrial depression set in, and had little opportunity to secure 
work in an insured trade. About two-fifths of the men and iwo- 
thirds of the women were single. The large majority of both sexes 
were m good health. Facts as to training and as to depend «nt 
were brought out, as follows: 

Apprenticeship and training.—Of the males, 25.9 per cent had been apprei cc’. 
25.3 per cent had been trained, and 48.8 per cent neither trained nor appren! («| 


the corresponding figures for females were 15.3 per cent, 49.2 per cent, and 3.) 
per cent. The proportion of apprenticed or trained persons was consider!!! 
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er in category (a) than in the other categories (58.4 per cent for males and 
2.2 per cent for females); there is a tendency for the best type of boys and of 
to be accepted for apprenticeship or training. In considering the high pro- 


ortion of trained females, it should be remembered that “‘training’’ in the case 
fa woman often means something more meager or casual than in the case of a 


imber of dependenis.— Fifty-seven and one-tenth per cent of the males, but o 
10.1 per cent of the females, had dependents: The average number of dependents 
i) the case of the male claimants who had dependents was 2.7. 

lhe proportion drawing dependents’ benefit, however, were only 47.3 per cent 
i e case of males, and 1.5 per cent in the case of females. Of the males who 
were drawing dependents’ benefit, 35.2 per cent were drawing benefit in respect 
of wife or housekeeper only, 6 per cent in respect of ehild or children only, and 
58.8 per cent in respect of an adult, with one or more children. 

Analyzed by number of children, the figures for men with dependent children 
were: One child, 35.9 per cent; two children, 28.8 per cent; three children, 17.1 
per cent; four or more children, 18.2 per cent. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship on German State Railroads and in the Berlin Metal 
Industry 


shops which train apprentices, the administration of {he 

German State railroads has since 1921 obtained statistics of jis 
apprenticeship system which are of considerable administrative and 
technical value to it. The questionnaires are filled in as of Aucus; 
1 of each year and reflect conditions on that date. The statistics 
compiled from these questionnaires for the years 1921 and 1922 have 
recently been published in summary form in the Reichsarbeitsbl» 
and are in part reproduced here. 

The distribution by trades of both journeymen and apprenti« 

in the shops of the State railroads is hows in the table follow 


B’ means of questionnaires sent annually to the 107 railroad 


DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES IN SHOPS OF THE GER 
STATE RAILROADS, 1921 AND 1922, BY TRADES 
























































Journeymen Apprentices 
" e a - P 
Trade Number Per cent Number Percent |_ “per 
journe) 
1921 | 1922 | 1921 | 1922| 1921 | 1922 | 1921 | 1922 | i921 | 
a Ss ee 56,910 | 50,047 | 59.8 | 58.0 | 12,047 | 8,340 | 91.8 | 88.1] 21.2 
CE ee ae 6, 744 5, 994 7.1 6.9 28 35 2 4 4 
EE ee ee 6,388 | 5,900} 67] 68 320 2571 241 27) 5.0 
I oie inine ww cin aeithetinn 5,042; 5.062) 5.3] 5.9 525 630; 4.0] 6.7] 10.4 
da 3,314; 3,226) 3.5| 3.7 17 18 y ~ 5 
a See Nee 6,688 | 5,866) 7.0) 68 85 71 | .8 1.3 
EE eee ae 3, 261 3, 493 3. 4 4.1 34 41 3 4 10; | 
Leather upholsterers-___......-.-- 1,928 | 1,913}; 20; 22 17 18 1 a .9 
il I ES aE 1, 066 993 | 1.1 1.2 S s 1 wl .8 
Coppersmiths................-... 701 731 .8 .8 9 13 af ft 1.3 
Ee 469 5 5 .6 1 2) (4) (4) a 
TIS. 567 | 566 6 Sy ht Fee sitll mot aig aikowie aR. VRE 
ngs oan caseoncnehied 2,112} 1,994] 22] 23 28 31 2 Zz 
RS 95,190 86,314 100. 0 1100.0 | 13,119 | 9, 464 {100.0 100.0 | 13. 
| j | } 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


According to the preceding table the total number of apprentices 
undergoing training at the shops of the German State railroads was 
13,119 in 1921 and 9,464 in 1922, indicating a considerable decrease 
within one year. It should be noted, however, that during the war 
the number of apprentices employed by the State railroads was 
very large and is now being omen y reduced. In 1921 the number 
of apprentices per 100 journeymen was 13.8; in 1922 it had fallen to 
11, the proportion, however, varying considerably from shop | 
shop. An order of the Federal Minister of Transportation, issu: 


O 
] 
u 








1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Dec. 16, 1923, pp. 499*-505". 
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\ugust 11, 1921, provides that in the future the number of appren- 
ices must be in a fixed relation to the journeymen employed in the 
chop in question (12 to 100 in the case of machinists, 6 to 100 in the 
ase of boiler makers, and 3 to 100 in the case of all other trades). 
The machinist’s trade is evidently the most popular trade with 
young men in Germany, as the machinist apprentices formed 91.8 
ner cent of all the apprentices in the employment of the State rail- 
ads in 1921 and 88.1 per cent in 1922, although the number of jour- 
neymen machinists formed only 59.8 and 58 per cent, respectively, 
of the total number of journeymen employed. Next in popularity 
ame the trades of boiler maker and turner, which in 1922 accounted 
‘or 6.7 and 2.7 per cent, respectivly, of all the apprentices in train- 
ing. In all the other trades the proportion was below 1 per cent. 
If the number of apprentices per 100 journeymen is considered by 
trades, it is found that here also machinist apprentices come first, 21.2 
pprentices having been in training at this trade in 1921 for every 
\i0 journeymen employed and 16.7 in 1922. The boiler maker's 
trade follows next with 10.4 in 1921 and 12.4 in 1922. The turner’s 
trade comes third with 5 in 1921 and 4.4 in 1922. In all other trades 
the number of apprentices per 100 journeymen was less than 2 in 
both years under review. In an article recently published by Prof. E 
Toussaint on apprenticeship conditions in the Berlin metal industry ” 
ctatisties relating to the Berlin metal industry are given, and in the 
llowing table a comparison is made of these statistics and those of 
the State railroads. 













DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES IN METAL TRADES IN 
-HOPS OF GERMAN STATE RAILROADS AND IN BERLIN METAL INDUSTRY, 1922, 
BY TRADES 



































Shops of German State railroads | Berlin metal industry 
| 78 | 
All of Germany In Berlin | Apprentices 
i | 7)” T | 
Apprentices | Apprentices | 
| 
Trade a 
Jour- Num- 
lo Ny ly ney- ber 
a} “ber _| raoe a | | a men | Num- |per 100 
men | Num- 'per 100) men | Num- a, 100 mes Te. 
ber jour- ber : . 
€ | —_ | — men 
ee | | men 
. —_ » | - _ ‘ 24S 
i. RR A a eee 50, 047 | 8,340 16.7 | 4,023 758 | 18.8 | 21,131 | 2,342 11, 1 
Looe ge, a 5, 994 35 .6 | =a so ¥ . ew oe 
oy. VSL... = eee 5. 900 257 4.4 363 9 2.5} 9,022 | 1,073 11.9 
eS Sa arr 5, 062 630} 12.4 256 26} 10.2 480 92 19.3 
Pe 993 5 8 tL See 1, 327 61 4.6 
§ Coppersmiths...........----------. 731 i3/ 1.8] 53 3) 5.7 363 231 7.7 
 DronsiomeGeee 529 2 4 | a ee See mee Sk, eee See ae 
Jp ee ee, ae een _| 69, 256 9, 285 | 13. 4 | 5, 304 796 15.0 | 32, 463 3,596 | 11.0 
} 














| The preceding table shows that the number of apprentices per 100 
/journeymen in the machinist’s trade is greater in the shops of the 
State railroads than in the Berlin metal industry, but that in the 
|other metal-working trades the ratio in the State railroads is con- 





‘Verein deutscher Maschinenbauanstalten. Wirtschaft, May 26, 1923: ‘‘ Der Facharbeiternachwuchs 
i der Berliner Metallindustrie,”” by E. Toussaint. 
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siderably lower than in private industry. In the article me 
above, a ead Toussaint shows that the number of app). 
in training in the Berlin metal industry is too small to 
sufficient future su ply of skilled mechanics. 

All applicants have to undergo psychotechnical tests, 4)\(| ,,, 
listed according to the results ~ these tests. Of 7,044 applicans 
in 1922, 308 were rejected owing to insufficient educational t). jy), 
185 owing to poor health, 3,984 owing to unsatisfactory re 
the psychotechnical tests and lack of jobs, and 667 for various 0) 
reasons. The great majority of the applicants (4,888, or 60.4 y. 
cent) were sons of railroad employees. a 

The period of training of apprentices in the shops of th 
railroads is fixed at four years, at the expiration of which 
the apprentices may take the journeymen’s examination. 

The railroad administration has compiled detailed stati. 
to what becomes of the apprentices trained by it after th 
passed the journeymen’s examination. ‘These statistics sh 
im recent years between 75 and 80 per cent of the former app: 
stay on in the service of the State railroads and only abou: 
cent seek employment in privately owned establishments. 
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Educational and Training Activities of Swedish Trade-Unions 
A CCORDING to the report of the Swedish Workers’ 


tional Association (Arbetarnes bildningsforbund) for 1922-» 

3,411 members of the National Federation of Trade-Unions were 
organized in 275 study circles, while 6,587 members particip: il 
779 study circles of other organizations. In all, 9,697, or abou ». 
per cent of the members of the National Federation, engaved in 
study-circle activities in that year, the percentage of the mem! 
thus engaged having risen gradually from 0.08 in 1912-13. 
' During the past 11 years the trade-unions affiliated wi: 
National Federation of Trade-Unions arranged for 57 lecture « 
(6 courses during 1922-23) and 247 lectures on special subjects. 5/ 
of them given during the past year. 

The following affiliated unions also support educational actiyiii 
to the extent Masmitted by the annual appropriations: The \eial 
Industry Workers’ Union (1922), 2,085 kronor? for study circles and 
500 kronor for a course for unemployed workers; the Ruilway- 
men’s Union, 3,000 kronor for correspondence courses; the >: 
Workers’ Union, 600 kronor for study courses; the Transport \) ori- 
ers’ Union, 500 kroner for educational purposes; the Typogray|ucal 
Union, 600 kronor to a trade school in stockholm: and the Painters 
Union (1921), 1,000 kronor for educational purposes. The \\ 000: 
workers’ Union voted 2,000 kronor in 1922 for study purposes. : 

Of nonaffiliated unions, the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
‘Union voted 500 kronor for correspondence study courses. 

In the Textile Workers’ Union, 264, or 1.67 per cent of the mew 
bers, have participated in study-circle activities, and the mem) rs ‘! 


sf 


~ 


wml 








1 Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Fackféreningrérelsen, Stockholm, Jan. 3, 1924, pp. 15-17. 
? Krona at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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several other unions have taken part in study circles of their own 
and of other unions. 

In 1922-23, Sweden’s Central Organization of Workers had 42 
study cireles with 455 members, and in addition 693 members par- 
‘icipated in 164 study circles of other organizations. In all, 1,105, 
or 3.58 per cent of the members of this organization took part in 


study cireles. 


i 


Apprenticeship Plans 


A CORDING to the Canadian Congress (Montreal) Journal for 

March, 1924, the Swedish Board of Trade and Board of Edu- 
cation have recently presented to the Swedish Government a joint 
report on apprenticeship, recommending the passage of an act 
covering all forms of handicraft, industry, commerce, and domestic 
work which ordinarily require an apprenticeship period of at least 
two years. Apprentices should be not under 14 nor over 21 years 
of age, and the contract of apprenticeship should contain provisions 
for their attendance at apprenticeship schools or corresponding insti- 
tutions. The administration of the act should be in the hands of local 
boards, made up of equal numbers of representatives of employers 
and of employees, with a chairman appointed by a State authority. 
The act itself should contain only general principles, and details 
should be worked out as conditions require by representatives of the 
Government and of the trades concerned. 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1922 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry ac¢- 
T dents in the United States during the calendar year 1922, icsjjo,) 
as Technical Paper 353, shows that both the fatality and injury 
rates were lower than in the preceding year, while there was an jn- 
crease of almost 15 per cent in the total number of man-days of 
work done by all employees. In the table below the number of mey 
employed in 1922 is given as 79,081; the accidents at the quarries 
having resulted in 132 deaths and 11,839 injuries, each disability jn- 
volving the loss of at least one day. The fatality rate was 1.92 per 1 (00 
300-day workers as compared with 2 in 1921, and the nonfatal! injury 
rate was 171.93 and 174.54 in 1922 and 1921, respectively. Those 
rates are for men working within the quarry pits and also thiose 
employed outside at the rock-dressing plants, crushers, mills, ete, 
The number of men employed within the quarry pits was 48,527, 
and accidents to these men resulted in 92 deaths and 7,049 injuries, 
while those employed outside the quarry pits numbered 30,554, with 
40 deaths and 4,790 injuries due to accidents. Among men working 
inside the quarry pits there were 2.31 fatalities and 177.16 injuries 
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per thousand full-time workers, and among men working outsi(e at 
crushers and other plants the rates were 1.38 killed an 


jured. A total of 20,658,338 shifts was worked durin 
the average number of workdays per man increase 


1921 to 261 in 1922. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, DURIN‘' 
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YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921 AND 1922, BY KIND OF QUARR\ 
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The report also gives tables showing the number of accidents 
from each specified cause in the different kinds of quarries and by 
States. These figures show that explosives and falls or slides of roc ‘k 
or 0 verburden caused by far the largest number of fatalities, while 
handling rock at face, flying objects, haulage, and machinery were 
‘he most frequent causes of injury. At outside works the largest 

ercentage of fatalities was due to machinery and haulage; flying 
obiec ts, machinery, falling objects, and falls of persons acc -ounted for 
the highest percentage of i injuries. 





Mortality Rates Among Industrial Insurance Policyholders and Among 
the General Population 


titled ‘“‘ Lengthening Life through Insurance Health Wor! ’ just 
published by the Metropolit: an Life Insurance Co. of New ‘Y ork. 
they show the death rates due to various causes among in lustrial 
oli yhold ers in the Matropoliten Life Insurance Co. in the years 
|! si 1922, and 1923, and among the.general population as seine 
the United States registration area in the years 1911 and 1922. 

"Tt is explained that in order to reduce mortality saigg em its industrial 
policyholders the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has for 15 years 
carried on organized health work by distributing health literature, 
roviding a visiting nurse service, cooperating with State and city 
alth officers, participating in local clean-up, safety, pure-milk, 
and other health campaigns, making sickness and sanitary surveys, 
creating a research commission to study influenza, and cooperating 
with social and civic agencies engaged in working for the improve- 
ment in general health conditions. 

It is claimed that the i improvement in industrial mortality in 1923 
as compared with 1911 means a saving of 52,600 lives and of $12 
680,000 in death claims. 

The pamphlet presents an interesting series of charts showing in 
graphic form the death rates from various causes from 1911 to 192: 
for the industrial policyholders and from 1911 to 1922 for the general 
population. In order to show the trend in the de ath rates, straight 
red lines have been added to these charts, which indicate clearly : é 
more pronounced tendency toward improved conditions among the 
insured group than among the population of the registration area 


T ti figures in the following table are compiled from = oo ae t en- 













DEATH RATES PER 100,000 FROM VARIOUS CAUSES IN 1911, 1922, AND 1923, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS AND POPULATION 
OF UNITED STATES REGISTRATION AREA 














| Per cent of de- 
cline in death 
<4 Death rate per 100,000 | rate as com- 
' : |} pared with 
: Cause of deat | 911 
ih 
Vy) 1911 1922 1923 | 1922 | 1923 
72 | | 
76 —— - _ - 
4 ' All causes of death: 
x Me ‘tropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) eee  cuiddieatie 112.5 18.8 18.9 29. 5 | 28. 9 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -...-....---- -| 210.1 18.5 |...- 16.0 | 
Mortality of children: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial)_.....___.___- 16.2 1 3.7 1 3.6 40. 3 | 41.9 
. United States registration area (ages 1 to 14) _..._______-- | 157 Jog = PS Joussncce 


Per 1,000. 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 FROM VARIOUS CAUSES IN 1911, 1922, AND 1993. ny 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS AND POp . 


























OF UNITED STATES REGISTRATION AREA—Concluded N 
Per 
Cl 
Death rate per 100,000 rat 
Cause of death < 
1911 1922 1923 192: 
Tuberculosis: | 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) -.-........... | 224.6] 114.2} 110.2 49, ¢ 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -_.___________- | 157.6 Sy ae 38. 
influenza and pneumonia: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) ---........_-- | 131.2 95.3 | 106.5 27 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74)____..._______- | 100.2 ee Maeudewe 10. | 
Diseases of the heart: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) _......______- | 141.8 126. 7 128. 5 10 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74)___..__________ 108. 7 Ff eee 
Chronic nephritis: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) _.-..._._.___- 95. 0 70. 3 69.5 2¢ 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -....._.----__- te: 3 > | ae 14 
Cancer: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) -........_.._- 68.0 72.0| 726 
United States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -_____________- 66. 2 | lf 
Typhoid fever: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) ..-._________- 22. 8 5.7 | 5.1 75 
United States registration area (ages i to 74) ______________- 21.4 4g ee 67 
All diseases and conditions of the puerperal state: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) -...___--_____ 19.8 19.0; 17.9 4 
Uni States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -_....._______- 16. 6 2 ‘4 
Accidents, all forms: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (industrial) _...._.______- 77.4 58.0 62. 7 2 
Uni States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -.............- 76.7 Fee is 
Automobile accidents: 
aos poe Life Insurance Co. (industrial) -..........._- 2.3 13.6) 15.4) 249 
Uni States registration area (ages 1 to 74) -._.._._.__.__- | 2.2 12.5 |--------| 2 46% 
' 





? Per cent of increase. 


Industrial Health Problems Considered by Annual Safety Congres 


(~~ ENERAL problems relating to the maintenance of the |ealth 
¢ of industrial workers received considerable attention both in 

the general sessions and in the various section meetings of the 
Twelfth Annual Safety Congress * held in Buffalo in October, 1923. 
These papers, of which this article is a summary, cover such su!)jects 
as how to keep well people well, the value of entrance and periodical 
physical examinations, the work of industrial physicians an: sur- 
geons, and the relation of their work to general practice. 

A discussion of the subject of keeping well people well, by Dr. 
Robert Carothers, shows that many people who believe themse! ves in 
ee health are working under more or less serious handicaps. 4 
thorough physical examination of nearly 1,000 wage earners of bot! 
sexes and various races made recently by a committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine covet that only 24 E cent were 
perfectly normal and healthy. Twenty-five per cent of these persons 
were in need of hygienic or social advice and 72 per cent needed either 
medical or och san, gwar: 3 Taking the result of this examination 
as probably somewhat typical of general conditions, the need for 

reventive medicine and for periodic physical examinations is ey \ lent. 

gnorance of or carelessness in regard to personal hygiene and (faulty 
habits of eating which result in undernutrition, are said to be among 
the most important causes of ill health. 


_- 


1 National Safety Council. Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Safety Congress, Buffalo, N.Y... 
to 5, 1923. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 1924. 1,166 pp. 
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The outstanding achievements in preventive medicine include the 
advance in the treatment of tuberculosis, the practical conquest of 
malaria and yellow fever, discovery of the cause of typhoid fever, 
and the recent advance in the treatment of cancer. The discovery 
of the fact that focal infections such as are found in the tonsils and 
teeth result m rheumatic conditions, high blood pressure in middle 
life, or affections of the heart, lungs, or kidneys, and of the réle of the 
endocrine glands in keeping people young and prolonging life have been 
of immense importance in the field of prevention. The periodic 
health examiation is considered of the utmost importance m com- 
batting premature disability from these conditions, most of which are 
so insidious that they become well established before their effects 
are realized by the victims themselves. 

The annual address of the president of the American Association of 
Industrial Physieans and Surgeons, Dr. C. E. Ford, also stresses the 
necessity for a medicine. In any extensive series of 
examinations of persons who consider themselves in good health, he 
states that it is amazing how large a number of defects which appear 
trivial in themselves, but which are potential causes of morbidity, are 
found, as well as the number of definite indications of serious disease. 
The time to prepare for old age is early in middle life, and the state- 
ment is tedde that employees in middle life who have held their 
positions for as long as 20 or 30 years are always in better physical 
condition than floaters or relatively small-time employees, as nearly 
always there is a constant ratio between length of employment and 
physical soundness. 

The great gain in life expectancy in recent years has been due to 
“the application of life-saving methods through discoveries in medi- 
cine, biology, bacteriology, entomology, chemistry, and engineering 
in its various branches.”” This gain in life expectancy has taken 
lace largely since 1870, when the average length of life was 41 years. 
tis now 56 years in this country, and the writer states that the aver- 
age length of life could readily be extended to 65 years if the public 
would apply the present knowledge of preventive medicine, as 
scientific knowledge is far in advance of its adaptation and practical 
utilization. ‘The three major factors which have combined to increase 
the average longevity are preventive medicine or public health service, 
modern surgery, and the safety movement. 

Reeent studies show that in the United States 3 persons of every 
100 are constantly ill, which amounts to more than 3,000,000 persons 
incapacitated from sickness practically every day in the year, while 
20 per cent of the population, or 1 person in every 5, may expect at 
least 7 days of sickness every year. The time lost by working people 
in the United States and in Canada annually because of sickness, it 1s 
estimated, reaches a total of 770,770,000 days and the average dura- 
tion of illness is slightly more than 35 days. Families of wage earners 
spend frem ‘$32 to $53 a year on account of sickness in addition to 
the gratuitous hospital care which they receive in many instances. 

The relation vichs has been shown by investigation to exist 
between a low income and sickness suggests that ‘‘the industrial 
physician oecupies a strategic position in the intricate problem of 
poverty.” Since there is no doubt that sickness is frequently the 
cause of poverty, the prevention of disease becomes a factor in the 
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improvement of social conditions. For this reason the extension of 
the work of the industrial physician to include the family of {hp 
workman will have a Senalaish effect upon the industrial future of 
the Nation. 

The results of physical examinations, particularly in connection 
with his experience as research manager in a pulp and paper mill. 
were discussed by Mr. Seth L. Bush. A number of claims for eom- 
pensation for injuries which were shown to be due to previously 
acquired infections or conditions were the reasons for instituting 
physical examinations of applicants for employment in this particilar 
plant. The labor relations in the mills of this company had beep 
satisfactory, and the workmen’s committee agreed with the manave- 
ment that the physical examination of applicants would be mutually 
advantageous. 

Employment was not refused as a result of the examinations unless 
the applicant refused to have proper treatment or the examination 
revealed such a serious condition that the applicant was induced ty 
look for lighter work. Corrective treatment was advised and 
arranged for in all cases where serious defects or disease were found, 
Of a total of 547 applicants examined, corrective treatments wer 
prescribed in 154 cases. Only two persons were refused employ- 
ment—one with an advanced case of diabetes and the other a poten- 
tial apoplectic who afterward died. The experience of this tirm 
with physical examinations therefore has not meant the exclusion of 
a large number of applicants from work but, rather, a selectiy, 
process by means of which they are placed on work which is hes 
suited to their physical capabilities and limitations. 

Another paper on the = of physical examinations was read by 
Dr. R. S. Quinby, covering his experience with the examination of ¢m- 

loyees from the standpoint of occupations in the rubber industry. 
™ general, he said, physical examinations follow the same lines in 
different industries, that is, the aim is to discover the more serious 
conditions, leaving those which may develop importance eventually 
to be taken care of in the subsequent work of the department. s 
time is an important element in the initial examination, the writer 
considers that this can be done in from 5 to 10 minutes in the large 
majority of the cases, provided the man comes to the doctor ready 
for the examination ska the preliminary information has already been 
gathered and recorded. At the same time that the routine examina- 
tion is being carried out the doctor can secure a brief history of former 
illnesses. If examinations are carried out in a tactful manner the 
writer sees no reason why they should arouse any antagonism among 
employees. 

n the rubber industry there are certain specific hazards such as 
exposure to the chemical, hazards, hexatetramine, urotropin, «nd 
benzol, and in addition certain physical hazards, heavy lifting, cic., 
which, however, may be found in any industry. The examination 
from an occupational standpoint, therefore, sl not present any 
problems which may not be found in other industries, although ‘hie 
effort is made to put individuals without serious physical defects in 
the occupations which present exposure to lead, hee or hexate- 
tramine poisoning. 
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Defects and their percentage of occurrence are believed to run about 
,s follows: Gross eye defects, from 5 to 7 per cent; hernia, among 
men, from 5 to 7 per cent; gross circulatory defects, about 2 per cent, 
nd lung conditions, some tubercular and some not, about the same 
vercentage. These defects when found should be followed through 
1) their correction either in the medical department or outside if such 
, department is to build on a constructive health basis. 

The experience of a large life insurance company in regard to the 
feet of physical examination on the health and welfare of employees 
vas discussed by Mr. Louis I. Dublin. The medical service of the 
gmpany covers 8,000 men and women in the home office and 17,000 
in the field service. For a long time annual physical examinations 
have been required for practically every one in the company’s employ. 
The purpose of these examinations has been to have each individual 
know his physical condition and in case of impairment the steps 
necessary to be taken to effect a cure or improvement. The sani- 
tarium care given by the company has resulted in a large number of 
cures, there being 300 workers in the home office at the present time 
who have had the progress of tuberculosis arrested and have been 
eturned to work. The medical division keeps in constant touch 
with employees in the office whose physical examinations have shown 
conditions of anemia, malnutrition, overweight, etc., while defective 
eyesight has been improved through the prescription of proper glasses ; 
nd prophylactic dental work is done for each employee twice a year. 
(he results of this work are said to have been improved health and 
efficiency and better industrial relations. 

Various problems have arisen in the course of the development 
of industrial medical service, among them being the relation of 
industrial medicine to general practice. In a discussion of this 
subject Dr. Harry Meyers states that in some instances the medical 
service has reached a point where it is no longer good manufactur- 
ing procedure and where it has to be drastically curtailed. Indus- 
tral medical service can reach its greatest point of usefulness, he 
considers, only if the integrity of the general medical profession is 
preserved, and not if it is used in such a way as to become a menace 
io the medical profession in the communities in which it is developed. 
in order to secure this result every means must be taken to preserve 
the valuable relationship which usually exists between the family 
physician and his patient. Instead of taking away work from the 
general practitioner the industrial medical service may be the means 
of increasing his work through the interest which the industrial dis- 
pensary can arouse in health matters and through the discovery of 
physical defects and chronic diseases. 

_ this is, however, only one side of the question. The general phy- 
sician has also a duty in preserving the proper balance between the 
two fields of medicine. First among them, it is said, is the right 
which industrial physicians have to expect that the physician in 
general practice shail apply “the fundamental teachings of the best 
medical thought, and that he use rational therapeutics instead of 
the irrational prescriptions so often sold by the commercial pharma- 
ceutical houses and so often accepted by many members of the pro- 
lession.”” The general practitioner should also be willing to cooperate 
with the industrial physician when it comes to the point of advising 
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his patient to give up his job. Advising a man to change his work j, 
usually a serious matter, since it often involves impossible reac) ys. 
ments, and, as it is considered that such a suggestion is often j)\y¢, 
thoughtlessly, the writer believes that “no doctor has a right ,, 
give such advice unless he is willing to go to the plant and pers«;,,\\,, 
see just what his patient is doing and under just what conditioys |), 
is domg it.” If this kind of a relationship is maintained beiwoo) 
the industrial physician and the general physicians so that |}, 
recognize their Tniitelona and are willing to recognize the sphere o; 
the other, their greatest usefulness will be attained. | 


<i». _— 
—_— ooo 


Report on Benzol Poisoning by Committee Appointed by National 
Safety Council ' 
Pinter and discussions on benzol poisoning aroused so jij<1 





interest at the National Safety Congress held in Detroit in {92 

that the industrial poisons committee of the chemical section o) 

the National Safety Council was directed to make a study of {) 

question. A special subcommittee consisting of seven members wit), 

. C, E. A. Winslow as chairman, was appointed to make the study. 

and the following report, which is in the nature of a preliminary report, 

was made to the Twelfth Annual Safety Congress held at Buffalo 

October 1 to 5, 1923. A very complete bibliography covering | 

phases of the subject is printed in the proceedings of the congress as 
part of the report of the committee. 


It was felt that our first step should be to arrange for a thorough survey of the 
information at present available in printed form, and Dr. J. W. 8. Brady, 2 mem 
ber of the committee, was good enough to undertake this task. Doctor brad 
has prepared an exhaustive bibliographical review of the subjeet, which 
sented im full in am appendix to this report. 

Benzol.— Benzol is a pure hydrocarbon obtained from the distillation C0! 
tar and from the strippings of coke-oven gas. It was not much used before 1|)\\) 
but production, expanded to meet war needs, has now made it readily a 
and eomparatively cheap. It is an excellent solvent for organie materia! 

Industrial uses of benzol.— Except where it is used in the manufacture of mi- 
cals and explosives, burned as motor fuel, in illuminating gas, or in welding, | 
is used chiefly as a solvent—mainly as a rubber solvent for cementing in the | 
facture of rubber goods, tires, hose, footwear, garments, gloves, and i) (\ 
sealing of cans. It is used in the making of artificial leather, linoleum, an‘! 
hats. It is used in painting—either in tar paints, or as a “thinner” or varnish 
remover. Itis used as a solvent for cement in can making, in shoe manufa: ture, 
in extracting fat from bones, and in dry-cleaning processes. 

Kinds of benzol.—Besides pure benzol and toluol and xylol there are scvers’ 
kinds of commercial benzols, these containing toluol, xylol, thiophene, and, rire|\, 
traces of carbom disulphide. The usual commercial products are: 

owe a a clear colorless liquid of a characteristie odor. |}. ! 

Ninety per cent benzol: So called because in the distillation 90 per cent 
distills over at a temperature less than 100° C. It is eomposed of ¥() 
per cent benzol, 13-15 per cent toluol, 2-3 per cent xylol, and som«t'mes 
contains as impurities traces of olefins, paraffins, sulphureted hycrg:, 
and ether bodies. 

Fifty per cent benzol: This substance contains 50 per cent of co I- 
ents which distill below 100° C., and 90 per cent below 120° C.; it's 
@ very mixed product, with only 40 to 50 per cent benzol. 

Solvent naphtha: This material is called solvent naphtha because it is \\s°! 
extensively (especially in England) for dissolvingrubber. Itis relati\: 
free from teach, and consists largely of xylol. 
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1-5, 1923. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 1924. pp. 204-213. 
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It seems generally accepted that pure benzol is more poisonous than the 
r grades referred to. 


ist. othe — : "sa: Sar? i anne 
l Susceptibility. —A great variation in the individual susceptibility appears 
ade . be well established. Women and children, as well as individuals of deficient 


‘oninative powers, are affected more easily. A*mospheric conditions of tem- 
wprature and humidity seem to affect greatly susceptibility. 
" 4hsor ption.—Entrance of benzol into the body occurs chiefly through the 
gs. Eighty per cent of inspired benzol is absorbed by the body, less than 
oneehalf of which is recovered in six hours. Skin absorption is slight. Given 
hy mouth in the treatment of certain blood conditions, doses up to three grams 
iav have been tolerated for a considerable period. (As a remedy it is at 
wesent little used.) It is excreted through the lungs, or as phenols in the urine. 
Action.—The action of benzol is anesthetic on the nervous system, and 
iestructive of blood and fat. Doses as small as 0.02 to 0.05 parts of pure ben- 
er 1,000 parts of air in animals affect the eardiorespiratory nervous centers, 
nd produce delirium and death. Small doses, long continued, affect the nervous 
tem, the blood and blood-forming organs. The white cells, especially those 
‘nned in the bone marrow, are destroyed. Platelets disappear. Coagulation 
nd viscosity are effected. Immune bodies and antibody production are 


~- lepressed. Red cells are destroyed. Recovery is slow. 
| of Post-mortem pathology.— Post-mortem pathology in acute cases shows evanosis, 
the | blood, minute hemorrhages from. skin and mucous membranes, and the 
‘4 resence of benzol in brain and tissues. In ehronic eases the picture is that of 
i, nouregenerative anemia with purpuric spots and hemorrhages, and fatty degen- 
ly, eration of the bone marrow and organs. 
rt, Symptoms of poisoning.—Faintness, dizziness, breathlessness, rapid pulse, 
alo evanosis or lividity, and sudden death, preceded at times by acute mania or 
all leliriuin, in acute poisoning and in chronic poisoning, gastrointestinal symptoms, 
“ ynemia, reduction of white cell count, especially the polymorphonuclears; 
us reduction in red cells with inerease in coagulating time of bleod; neurasthenia, 
hemorrhages from various mucous membranes, purpurie spots on the skin. Local 
th action sometimes produces irritation and dermatitis. Numbness, pallor, paras- 
" thesia of exposed fingers is common. 
€ Diagnosis.—The diagnosis of benzol poisoning is made by history of exposure, 
" lus gastrointestinal symptoms, anemia, hemorrhages, purpura, increase in coagu- 
iting time of blood, reduction in both red and white blood cells. The reduction 
in numbers of white cells is especially characteristie of benzol poisoning. 
eatment.—Immediate, absolute rest and absence of any effort; fresh air or 
oxygen; prolonged convalescence, in acute poisoning and chronic cases, if mild, 
recover on removal from exposure with treatment of fresh air and iron tonics. 
. Cases with purpura or hemorrhages require repeated transfusions and blood- 
building food and tonics. 
| Preliminary Study of Extent of Benzol Hazard 
~ In order to obtain a preliminary idea of the extent of the problem as it exists 
‘ah in American industry to-day an incomplete preliminary list was prepared of 324 
5 industrial establishments which, from the nature of their products, might be 
m expected to use benzol. Through the courtesy of Mr. W. 8. Paine of the Aetna 
.. fe Life Insurance Co. a questionnaire was sent to this list of industrial establishments 
in July and to date 140 replies have been received. Of these 56 replied that the, 
| did not use benzol in any form, leaving 84 firms who do make use of this substance. 
_ Some idea as to the amount of benzol used by the firms replying to our question- 
haire may be gained from the following figures: Thirty-six replies gave no def- 
_ inite information in regard to this point. In 19 cases the amount of benzol 
gr ised was insignificant; in 6 eases it was between 5 and 25 gallons per week; in 
. ‘ cases between 26 and 99 gallons; in 10 cases between 100 and 500 gallons; in 
‘ /3 cases between 501 and 999 gallons; in 6 eases over 1,000 gallons—reaching the 
very high figures of 2,200, 3,000, 7,500, 8,000, 10,000, and 30,000 gallons per week. 
J The six largest users included three rubber companies (8, 23, and 25) and three 
-. /@® ‘ge chemical concerns (13, 24, and 19), one of the latter is principally concerned 
with the supply of products for the making of ean seals. It is interesting to note 
‘hat out of 15 companies reporting cases of benzol poisoning only 2 are among 


those using less than 100 gallons of benzol per week; 4 were among those using 
| between 100 and 1,000 gallons; 3 were among the 6 firms using over 1,000 
) gallons; while 6 were among the 36 firms giving no information as to the amount 
of benzol used. 

A more helpful analysis from our standpoint deals with the number of em- 
_ bloyees exposed to possible toxic effects of the benzol. We have this information 
{1121} 
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reported for 67 firms, 73 industries having failed to state the number of emyplo Veee 
exposed in processes where benzol constitutes a hazard. The general reg\));, 
are indicated in the table below with comparative figures showing the imber 


of firms in each class which reported having experienced cases of benzol poi 














Ding. 
TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES EXPOSED TO POSSIBLE BENFOL POISONING 
, . Ny 
10 to | 25to| 50to} 2) 5+ 
Number of establishments in each class__..............--.-- | 30 | 14 10 | 7 2| ~9 
Number of establishments reporting cases of poisoning___-__- 3 1 3] 1) ' 











Out of 23 establishments with 10 or more employees exposed to benzo! ne 
ing 8 were rubber factories, 5 were chemical works, 4 were paint and varnjc) 
makers, 3 were gas plants making benzol as a by-product, and 3 were > pl ints of 
other types. 

It will be noted that out of 44 establishments with less than 10 em) 
exposed to benzol poisoning only 4 reported as having experienced cases oj 
poisoning. Of 17 firms with from 10 to 49 employees exposed, 6 had experienced 
eases of poisoning, while of the 6 firms with more than 50 persons exposed ty 
benzol all but one had experienced industrial poisoning by benzol. It is sig. 
gested that facilities for the diagnosis of benzol poisoning may influence statisti 
such as Table 1 presents, and that full-time physicians in large industries ma, 
naturally be expected to diagnose cases of industrial poisoning more frequent|y 
than persons who are not familiar with the symptoms of such poisons. 

We present in Table 2 the more important data with regard to 33 individis 
industries whose reports seemed of special interest for one reason or another. 
The table includes (a) all plants reporting cases of benzol poisoning, ()) al! plant 
reporting the exposure of 10 or more employees to the possibility of benz! 
poisoning, and (c) all plants reporting the use of 500 or more gallons of | 
per week. The plants are arranged in order according to the number of en- 
ployees exposed to benzol and are identified by arbitrary key numbers, since 
the information obtained in this study was in many cases of a confidential! nature. 


TARLE 2.—DATA WITH REGARD TO ESTABLISHMENTS WHERE BENZOL IHAZAnrp 
MAY EXIST 



































Gallons| Num- | 
of  jber of| Poi- 
‘ey Product panes oly ‘- General precautionary measures us: 
per jeesex- cases | 
week | posed 
8 | Rubber goods-__......._- 2, 200 |1,080 | Yes_| Ventilation. 
TS lant eee... cal oe ee Do. 
es PE SI: 525 | 100 | Yes_| Closed containers, ventilation. 
8 Ee Sees eee 100 | Yes-_| Closed apparatus, ventilation, helmets, 
elimination of benzol. 
5 | Rubber goods----...___-_- 100 50 | Yes_| Ventilation, medical examination. 
26 Celluloid, nw ~ hi “RE Slee 50 | Yes_| Local ventilation, medical examination. 
27 Japanned goo stile ssipin wn b 60 35 | No__| Ventilation. 
6 | Gas ole * Se 500 32 | Yes- 
25 | Rubber goods----_.-.__- €, Ob Aina. No-..| Closed containers, ventilation. 
a | 2A eS 8, 000 30 | Yes- Do. 
 ¥ Se Das bet tins tee Ot indies ann eek 25 | No..| Limiting use of benzol. 
og be SR eas. Se. 25 | No_. 
fe Me BR cL ihi abba ctisinalbats cities 25 | Yes_| Closed containers, ventilation. 
30 | Rubber goods ----.....-- 25 25 | No-. F 
31 | Gas by-products____..___}....._-- 20 | No__| Closed containers. 
38 | Paints and varnishes ---__!_...._.. 20 | No__| Ventilation, closed containers. 
BE PEL Tere ee eee FPS 18 | No__| Local ventilation. 
11 | Paints and varnishes_--_|__.____- 15 | Yes.| Respirators. 
33 | Gas by-products___......|...._._- 13 | No__| Closed containers, ventilation. 
20 | Rubber goods ----.....-- 25 12 | Yes_| Local ventilation, rubber gloves. 
22 | Vegetable oils -- ---......|.....--- 12 | Yes_| Medical examination, education. 
i eee aaa 10 | No_.| Closed containers, ventilation. 
35 | Paints and varnish - ---_- 250} 10 | No_-| Education. ; 
gg RRS SUS eee 10 | No__| Closed containers, care in cleaning tanks 
19 | Can solvents--........._- 10, 000 8 | Yes_| Ventilation. 
24 a sil :deultinuine aemainnee 30, 000 7} No. 
er re 750 41 No-__| Closed containers, ventilation. 
37 Benzo! ‘used in cutting 700 4 | No__| Closed containers, low temperature. 
as 
13 Chernicals ih deatoensint atid 3, 000 4} No__| Closed containers. 
12 | Paints and varnish -_-_-_- 150 3 | Yes.| Change of employment. 
Rubber goods --......_--- 5 3} Yes_| Ventilation, limitation of use of benzol. 
i ES eae eee 2| Yes- 
13 | Coal-tar distillates___---_/........!-.--.-| No-- iz intel 
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We may now pass to a more detailed consideration of the difficulties experi- 
enced by the reporting firms in regard to benzol poisoning. It will be noted 
that of a total of 140 firms reporting, 56 used no benzol and 19 used it in very 
‘nsignificant amounts. This leaves 65 firms using an appreciable amount of 
benzol (where any information was available, at least 5 gallons per week). 
Of these 65 firms, 15 have noted cases of poisoning. The information submitted 
hy these companies may be summarized as follows: 

“Firm 5. A rubber company using about 100 gallons of benzol per week with 

about 50 employees exposed. Four fatal cases occurred in earlier years, but at 
4 time when the use of benzol was greater than at present. Experiments are now 
heing made with a carbon tetrachloride-rubber cement to replace the present 
henzol. Three of the four fatal cases were among cousins, and all cases occurred in 
the spring. The principal symptoms noted were anemia, purpura, and hemor- 
rhage, blood changes. There were no instances of sudden acute shock. 

Firm 6. A gas company producing benzol as a by-product. About 500 gallons 
a week are handled and 32 men exposed. During 12 years’ operation three or 
four men have been temporarily overcome by fumes and in one department where 
benzol fumes are sometimes liberated men have experienced some gastrointes- 
tinal symptoms. 

Firm 7. A rubber company using only 5 gallons of benzol a week for cement in 
certain processes. Three men are now exposed. In the past when benzol has 
been used more extensively, those who were exposed constantly complained of 
weakness, headache, and pains in the eyes. They had a form of intoxication 
which largely passed over night. One case exhibited these symptoms in very 
marked form, others in a slighter degree. 

Firm 8. A rubber company using about 2,200 gallons of benzol per week with 
1,080 employees exposed. One woman worker collapsed, but was revived in a 
few minutes in the open air. 

Firm 9. A rubber tire company using about 525 gallons per week, 100 em- 
plovees being exposed to possible poisoning. One employee suffered from 
hemorrhages from the nose and was relieved by removal to another department. 

Firm 11. A paint company with 15 workers exposed to possible poisoning. 
One case of sudden collapse. 

Firm 12. A paint and varnish manufacturing establishment with about 100 
gallons of benzol used per week. ‘Three employees are exposed to possible poison- 
ing. No poisoning is reported, but skin irritations have been noted. Symptoms 
relieved by transfer to other work. 

Firm 15. A large chemical plant where about 100 employees are in processes 
where benzol is used. Two fatal cases in artificial leather coating department in 
the spring of 1920 and one fatal case in the same department in the spring of 1922, 
Has experienced several cases of nosebleeding in employees of coating department, 
and symptoms have cleared up with change of work. 

Firm 16. Manufacturers of benzol-blend gasoline motor fuel. Two employees 
exposed. Nervous disturbances and neurasthenia have been noted and the firm 
has at times been considerably worried as to the situation. 

Firm 17. A chemical company in which 25 men are employed in benzol pro- 
cesses. Some five or six years ago a definite case of benzol poisoning occurred 
from special unusual exposure and during the past year another worker gave some 
indication of gastrointestinal disturbances. 

Firm 19. A chemical corporation making benzol products for use in the 
making of can seals. 10,000 gallons of benzo! used each week, and 8 men exposed 
to possible poisoning. Has experienced no cases of poisoning among its own 
employees, but has had several cases of probably acute benzol poisoning reported 
by users of its products. 

Firm 20. A rubber company in which 25 gallons per week of benzol is used, 
12 workers being exposed. One or two cases of poisoning have occurred with 
symptoms of anemia, gastrointestinal disturbances, dizziness, and cracking of 
the nails and skin of fingers. 

Firm 21. A rubber company with 150 employees exposed. Two years ago 
cases of poisoning occurred but lately improvements in ventilation and abandon- 
ment of impregnation processes have eliminated the trouble. 

Firm 22, A firm using benzol for the extraction of vegetable oils. Twelve 
workers exposed. One foreman was overcome after entering the storage cellar 
when a valve had broken. 

_ In addition to the experience reviewed above we may cite the statement of a 
firm (2) which in the past has handled benzol in connection with the manufacture 
of oils and chemicals that poisoning troubles experienced in the past have been 
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eliminated by the substitution of toluel for the benzol. The ehemist ; / ;},;. 
comgans writes: a 

‘* While we have not made exact experiments to support this opinion, w. 
ascertained that pure benzol gives eonsiderably less trouble than the or: 
commercial grades. In the few eases where we use benzol we employ thic | 
product exclusively with very good results.”” (Commirrer Nore: This 0) 
appears to lack uniformity with the preceding paragraph.) 

Another eompany (4) writes: 

“Recent developments in the industry are such that within the next few 1\.\)\;)< 
we confidently expect to entirely eliminate the use of benzo! if experiments! \, 
on another solvent has proceeded far enough to strengthen our belief that i; \yj\| 
be @ successful substitute.” 

The representative of another company (18) writes that while they do not i.6 
benzol at present he personally appreciates the effects of benzol poisoning <ineo 
he was laid up for about two days at one time with extreme nausea and hea:¢!). 
as the result of handling this substance. It is of some interest to note that () poe 
eompanies (1, 3, and 10) manufacturing or distributing large quantities of !):,,,) 
report no complaints from customers in regard to poisoning since the war. 

Finally we may consider the special precautions reported by certain of the 
firms responding to our questionnaire. It should be noted that the foll. 
are precautions reported to the eommittee and should not be consider | ; 
recommended by the committee. (The recommendations of the committ«. are 
considered in Part V of this report.) 

(a) The use of inclosed apparatus for the handling of benzol. 

(b) Special precautions in handling benzol so as to minimize exposiir« ty 
the atmosphere. 

(c) The use of special exhaust ventilation at points where benzo! )))1\\s{ 
necessarily be exposed. 

(d) —— ventilation of the general occupied spaces where benz.! is 
han tiled. 

(e) The haadling of benzol so far as possible at low temperatures. 

(f) The use of special proteetive breathing apparatus. 

(g) The use of rubber gloves. 

(h) Systematic medical examination. 

(it) Edueation of the worker im regard to the dangers of the process. 

Of the 140 firms using benzol replying to our questionnaire, 42 specify pr: iec- 
tive measures of one or another of the types indicated. Of the 23 esta! 
ments in which 10 or more persons are exposed to benzol, all but 3 : 
special precautions. Among the most detailed statements in regard to {\iis 
point may be mentioned the following: 

Firm 5. Physical examination with frequent reexamination of all exp o-ed 
employees. eneral room ventilation by downward draft in all rooms w cre 
benzol is used. 

Firm 9. Very complete ventilation to remove fumes. “We keep liqui! in 
covered containers at ali times.” 

Firm 10. ‘‘We believe that the chief hazard in working about benzo! |; ‘0 
safeguard men in cleaning tanks which have contained benzol. Our proce ire 
is as follows: Steam out tank, then fill in with water to displace all gas. \\ 
do this as often as necessary, then allow a man to enter the tank with a rope 
round his waist and an attendant watching him constantly.” 

Firm 13. Benzol is used only in vlosed containers (for sulfonation) and ‘e- 
livered by compressed air. Fumes are condensed from sulfonators into ‘!c 
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Firm 17. “We aim to handle benzol only in a closed system with fur lier 
preeaution of very ample ventilation in order to eliminate any hazards wi) 


"se be present.” 
1xM 19. “ We change the air every few minutes by ventilation.”’ 

Firm 20. Specially designed hoods with downward ventilation are provi :!°(. 
This has been found very effective in the elimination of fumes from preform: 4 
processes and cementing tables. Fountain type safety cans for moisteng 
sponges are provided and rubber gloves are used. 

Firm 22. The company doctor and chemist have reviewed American :1\(! 
German literature on benzol poisoning. The company doctor has drawn u? 
rules for first-aid treatment, a copy of which is on the inside cover of the !0x 
containing the drugs he preseribes. ‘The rules for the use of these drugs w«'e 
explained to the manager, superintendent, chemist, and each of the three |. re- 
men, and instructions were given as to the symptoms of chronic poisoning. 
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Plans for the Future 

The results of our questionnaire taken face value would appear to suggest 
that the industrial firms using benzol are keenly alive to the possible dangers 
involved and in most instances have taken very definite precautions for the 
protection of their employees. It would appear that the number of acute cases 
of benzol poisoning is not large, but it is obvious that cases of mild chronic 
poisoning May often occur without detection. 

Furthermore, it may be noted that out of 23 establishments in which 10 or 
more persons are exposed to possible benzol poisoning, 11, or nearly half, report 
cases of poisoning, while of 6 plants in which 50 or more employees are exposed, 
all but 1 report poisoning. 


ais 


r 


e principal purpose of our questionnaire was to obtain some idea of the 
particular industrial processes and the particular plants in which the dangers of 
penzol poisoning were most considerable. If the committee is to be eontinued 
we hope in the future to make a more detailed study of those industries where 
the hazard seems to be most serious and to report more fully at a later date in 
regard to the extent of the hazard and the most effective means of controlling if. 


Tentative Recommendations 

\eanwhile the committee recommends the following precautionary measures 
as 2 means of preventing poisoning by benzol in processes where this material 
constitutes @ hazard: 

|. The use, where possible, of inclosed apparatus for the handling of benzol. 

2. The use of special exhaust ventilation where emplovees are exposed to the 
fumes of benzol: 

Where benzol is evaporated at room temperatures, air removal by general 
room ventilation with down draft is recommended, although in certain inclosed 
processes Where negative pressure can be applied, direct ventilation (from the 
inclosure) with upward draft may be indicated. 

bh) Where localized heat is applied in the evaporation of the benzol, hoods or 
inclosures should be provided with up draft. This draft should be sufficiently 
ntensive and applied so closely to the point of origin of the evaporating benzol 
to insure the complete removal of ail of the benzol before the heated surface is 
removed from the hood or inclosure. This recommendation deals with specific 
processes where sufficient upward air movement is created by the heated surface 
to overcome the natural density of the benzol vapor. 

3. The use of special exhaust ventilation for tank cars and other containers, 
together with the use of special protective breathing apparatus in the eleaning of 
tanks and other inclosed spaces where benzol may constitute a hazard. The 
committee does not recommend the use of ordinary commercial respirators as 
a means of preventing the absorption of benzol fumes. 

1. Physieal examination of all new employees with the object of excluding 
from benzol processes applicants suffering from— 

(a) Organic diseases of heart, lungs, or kidneys. 

bh) Hemorrhagie tendencies. 

c) Anemia or any unusual blood picture. 

5. Frequent reexaminations of all employees exposed to benzol and the tem- 
porary exclusion from benzol processes when examination reveals the presence of— 

«) Hemorrhages from the mucous membranes of the nose, mouth, or other 
organs. 

b) Deerease of more than the following from the employee’s normal blood 
picture (normal conditions will be obtained from previous examinations of the 
individual emplovee) : 

(1) White cells, decrease of 25 per cent; but in no case should an employee 
with @ white cell eount of less than 5,000 be continued in the benzol processes. 

(2) Red eells, decrease of 25 per cent. 

3) Haemoglobin, below 70 per cent. 

Note.— Reduction in white cells is the most important condition to be noted. 
Still more delieate and specifie is the change in ratio of the various types of 
white eetls.) 

6. Investigation of absences from work by persons familiar with the symptoms 
of benzol poisoning. 

7. Detailed record of the results of physical examinations, duration of symp- 
toms, and treatment of illnesses. 

8. The employee should be made acquainted with the symptoms which demand 
early medieal attention. 

9. A liberal policy of interdepartment transfers for employees presenting 
minor symptoms of acute benzo! poisoning. 
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Systemic Poisoning by Hair Dye 


HE Weekly Bulletin of the New York City Departmen; os 
Health, April 5, 1924 (PP. 107, 108), contains an account of g 
case of poisoning caused by the hair dye used by the propricioy 

of a hair-dressing shop in connection with his work. There was g 
history of sudden seizures over a period of nearly three years duriy, 
which time he had often worked in the fumes of the hair dye an 
occasionally applied the dye to his customers without wearing g|0\ es. 
The attacks came on suddenly, causing pain, palpitation, and ex- 
haustion. 

Qn the occasion when the patient was examined he had the apjeay- 
ance of a person who had been on a drunken debauch. 

_ His face was gray, cyanosed, and blotchy. His eyes were watery, | 
junctiva injected, and the eyelids swollen. The lips and ears were vio) 
tongue was swollen and covered with a thick yellow and brown fur. Th: 
were very swollen, standing away from the teeth, and purple. Some 
fingers were stained, apparently with iodine. The pulse was 105, regula: 
fairly strong. The temperature was normal. He was nauseated, and had 
no food all day. He complained of pain, chiefly in the epigastric and | 
chondriae regions, and between the shoulders. There was slight palpit 
and he looked anxious and strained. He described some difficulty in swal! 
with a burning sensation in the throat and behind the sternum. 

Two bottles of the dye were analyzed by a chemist who was (0|\/ 
that it was suspected of causing mixed symptoms of lead and ars 
poisoning. His report was as follows: 

In accordance with your instructions we have examined the two soluti 
hair dye which you handed to us. One solution gives the reactions for 
metaphenylenediamine and paraphenylenediamine; the other is a soluti 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Paraphenylenediamine is commonly used as a hair dye, and injurious ef! 
on workpeople engaged in the manufacture of this compound are attribui: 
the diamine itself and to its oxidation products. 

Metaphenylenediamine possesses marked poisonous properties, its physi 
ical action resembling that of the leucomaines and ptomaines. An aut! 
states that a dose of 0.1 gram per kilo body weight produced salivation, vom 
diarrhea, and abundant excretion of urine in dogs and subsequently deat 
coma. Symptoms similar to those of intense influenza were also produced 
addition to the more severe effects. 

Phenylenediamine derivatives are used in the production of dyes for furs a 
are commonly used in the preparation of brown dyes. 


By avoiding exposure to the risk of absorption the patient ai tlie 
end of three months had had no return of the symptoms. The case 
is regarded as evidence of the peculiarly elective action of phenylene- 
diamine and suggests that certain people are extremely susceptible to 
it and that such persons do not necessarily show any lesions of (lic 
skin. This fact is important, since instructions to test its effects on 
a small area of skin and not to use it if any reddening of the skin 
occurs within a few hours are included in the packages of dye. 

The present case shows that the action of the dye as a sysieil 
poison may be delayed and, as in this particular case, owing to t\)s 
delay, the symptoms had never been associated with the occupation, 
it seems probable that others may be endangering their health 
greater or less extent by dyeing their hair. 

It has been shown in connection with fur dermatitis that the (o.1 
phenylenediamine loses its toxicity when oxidized by hydrogen jcr 
oxide. Oxidation of the phenylenediamine may not always be ¢«10- 

[1126] 
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+e. however, and to correct this the furs are washed from seven to 
‘ht hours. If this washing is not thorough the furs may remain 
soxic, causing dermatitis. 

Tn hair dyeing the process is similar. Hydrogen peroxide and 
»henylenediamine are mixed and the solution applied to the hair, but 
me washing may spoil the color, the temptation is not to w: ash the 
vir too thoroughly. Using the solutions se parated, as is sometimes 
lone in order to y obtain a better and more ne effect, is said proba- 

ily to be attended with even greater risk of a toxic result. 


- + ep ie 


Hand-Tool Injuries in Wisconsin 


tion, Wisconsin Labor Statistics, issue of November and 
December, 1923, gives a detailed study of the hand-tool 
cidents and injuries which occurred in that State in the course of 
ree years. Some tables of the report cover the three-year period 
ading June 30, 1923, others the three calendar years, 1920, 1921 and 
1922. During the three years ending June 30, 1923, there were 
52,532 compensable cases, of which 4,217 were due to hand-tool 
weidents. These comprise, therefore, 8 per cent of all compensable 
eases. The amount of indemnity paid was 6.44 per cent, and of 
edical aid, 6.78 per cent of the amounts paid respectively for all 
mpensated cases. 

\ large proportion of the permanent partial injuries caused by 
hand tools affect the thumb, fingers, and eyes, the last of course by 

lying objects set in motion by the tools, either nails or flying par- 
ticles struck off by the tools. 

Using data for the calendar years 1920-1922, hand tools caused 
permanent partial disabilities in 398 cases, of which 45 were thumb 

pti 118 aires to one finger only, and 160 permanent injuries to 

»eye or eyes. Three deaths due to hand nae occurred in each of 

hese three years, and one permanent total disability due to the loss 

f the second eye occurred in 1921. 

Computation of the days lost in these three years, on the basis of 
},000 days for each death or permanent total disability, shows a total 
of 152,221 days for all hand-tool injuries in 1920, an average of 120.1 
days per case; 154,234 in 1921, an average of 110.6 days per case; 
and 139,286 in 1922, or an average of 100.6 days per case. 

ine table shows for the three years ending June 30, 192 3, the 

nunner of occurrence of hand-tool injuries for all cases settled during 

t period. Of 4,217 such cases, 2,548 were due to glancing, i. e. 
0 >the tools glancing off and striking the person; of these, 589 were 


T ) Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its monthly publica- 


injuries by axes, 396 by hammers, 419 by knives, 145 by wrenches, 


and 88 by chisels. The second largest cause of injuries was flying 
particles, not nails, set in action “by the tool. These accidents 


» numbered 428, of which 137 occurred in the use of hammers, 55 in the 


use of chisels, 29 in the use of sledges, and 149 in the use of hand tools 
not otherwise classified. Tools slipping or letting go caused 296 
injuries, of which 151 occurred in the use of wrenches; tools in the 


hands of coworkers caused 163 injuries, sledges (34 cases), hammers 


(24 cases), and axes (13 cases) being the most frequent ‘offenders; 
[1427] 
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hand tools not otherwise classified were also responsible for 2 
Next in rank comes the slipping or falling ef loads, responsible 
cases, of which 34 sound in the use of jacks, 31 in the use of 
and 27 in the use of cant hooks. 

Other tables show, by industry groups, the total number . 
lost and total cost for hand-tool injuries, the average per case, ; 
distribution of permanent partial disabilities. The total | 
of such permanent partial disabilities was 401, of which 95 o. 
in metal working, 62 of these affecting one eye and 19 one 
Construction comes next with 69 cases, of which 29 affected o; 
16 one finger and 9 a thumb; while third in rank is lum), 
lumber products with 68 injuries, of which 16 affected one 
12 a thumb, and 10 one eye. 

Practical suggestions are given as to the avoidance of |, 
involved, particularly under the caption “Stumbling or slipp 
carrying tools,” and injuries due to tools in hands of eoworkers 
number of injuries per year is quite uniform, though their s: 
as measured by days lost showed some reduction. The nun 
eyes injured is obviously of great tunportance, and sugge 
desirability of guarding, wherever possible, against flying pa 
not nails, set in motion by the tools, though there were 47 c: 
which flying nails were responsible for injuries, besides the 428 | 
by other flying objects. 

The study 1s an interesting contribution to the detailed ex: 
tion of the causes and effects of the simpler industrial accident 





Fatal Accidents in Canada, 1923 


HE following statistics on fatal industrial accidents in (¢ 
in 1923, are taken from the March, 1924, issue of The | 
Gazette, published by the Domimion Department of |. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING 1923 




















‘ | > } rp 
Industry group | Ras. ll yo hee | Industry group Demo 
EE 129 9.2 | Transportation and public 
Same. 21s LL | 198 13.8 || utilities. ry 367 
Fishing and trapping-----_---- 29 No ke ee Se ee a. ae 24 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, Eee. wn ai 60 
and quarrying. ............. 187 13. 4 || Miseellameous. __._..._.._____- 38 
Manufacturing ..-............ 196 14. 0 || — 
Construction __...........-.-- 173 | 12. 4 |) Wen) 05001. 2 riul2 1, 396 
i I 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1922 AND 1923, BY CAUSES 




















Cause | 39221 1923 Cause | 19221 
} 

Prime movers ___.........-..-- 35 Gury eee. 1h. lic... ected. 5 | 
Working machines__.......... 35 8 ee ae oe See 38 | 
Hoisting apparatus _....-....- 39 55 || Moving trains, vehicles, etc_. 236 | 
Dangerous substances... ..._- 136 206 || Falls of persoms............._-) 129 | 
Btepping on or a against elie liedniacdecsagneioe 245 

or being struck by objects _- 12 14 eae 
Falling objects_..........-...- 169 218 (| eres eee 1, 128 
Handling objects -...........-. 49 54 | 











1 Revised figures. 
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Prohibition of Use of White Phosphorus in Esthonia' 


\CT passed by the National Assembly of Esthonia, August 4, 
1923, which was to become effective January 1, 1924, prohibits 
the manufacture of matches and” their importation from 
,broad if white phosphorus is used in their manufacture. It is also 
orbidden to store w hite phosphorus in match factories. Violations 
of the law will be punished by a fine and the matches unlawfully 

anufactured or imported will be forfeited to the State 





—_ 


Treasury. 





tional Labor Office. Legislative series, 1923, Esthonia, No. 1. 
phorus. 1p. 


Aci: Prohibition of white phos- 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIA\ Th 
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and 
. . . ee. De 
Operations of Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United i .. ao 
States of America, 1923! was, 
nds we a LAY 31. 
HE Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the Unite fi yore 
States of America, a sick benefit society organized largely }), pert 
immigrants from Germany and Austria in 1884,” has recently I jhe 1 
issued its thirty-ninth annual report, covering the year endine fi ont 
December 31, 1923, a summary of which is given below: | al’ 
Branches.—The society closed the year with 347 branches, oH yate 
1 branch more than in 1922; 3 branches were organized duriny the I peen 
year, while 2 were dissolved because no suitable officers could be Th 
found among the members. disea 
Membership.—For the first time since 1919 the society reports ay J gecid 
increase in membership, 1,140, as against a decrease of 380 in 1929. eclere 
The number of new members admitted was 3,203 as against 1,787 §% (93). 
in the preceding year. The average age of these new members was § (11). 
29 years and 11 months. Of the new members 1,236 were born in J pine 
Germany, 877 in the United States, 343 in Austria, 243 in Hungary, Si 
225 in Italy, and 77 in Russia. The remainder of the new meimbex & duriz 
were born in various European countries and numbered from | && for s 
(Greece) to 37 (Bohemia) oe country. The number of mem) and § 
suspended, expelled, or withdrawn was 1,510, or 200 less than i) 
1922. At the end of 1923 the society had a total membership of J cas! 
54,279 (45,569 male and 8,710 female members) as compared with 
53,139 (44,414 male and 8,720 female members)? at the end of 1922 os 
The following table shows statistics of membership in 1923 by ve: 
of birth of members: 
STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP, 1923, BY YEAR OF BIRTH — 
ais — F — Ts - ae Injurie 
Number of members Disease 
Grippe 
eS ——— Rheum 
Year of birth , : . -_ A 
an. 1, ni- tein- wos ; Yee. 31 a 
|" 1993" | tiated | statea | L@Pses | Deaths) “195, ~ av 
| bee Dies 
———| —--— | —— Hernia 
fect) 
EE SE iticrnhenelaibtywescenseconseeesen ee | 16 1] 853 — 
RE itiinsdndandthinderebetiiedewnind 1,748 | 708 8 98 5 | 2, 35¢ (amon 
1893 to 1897... _---- --.-| 3,232] 613 22] 210 13 | 3, 644 ao 
i nis cnstetaiinien cel teioedied 5,055 | 535 29| 330 18 | 5,271 Nephr 
RR RRR A. 6,725} 562 46| 327 35 | 6,971 Dieeas 
ss |S See eseieotgearaee: 7,384} 307/ 46] 206 46 | 7,48 Dieon 
I insti aintienteadibinn tion, iccnuth 9 1 eat 2] 157 80 | 7,362; -2) MM pins 
1868 to 1872.........-- 7F }----.... 15 63 94] 6,856/ -1% Arteric 
ne ee eee ee ee eee Pee Tee STE bsascnsce 7 54 133 | 6,35 —18 : 
RE A RRR RRR a 4, 543 |.-..-.-- 1 31} 144] 4,369) 17 
PE SLEO wenccncmipiinvebtitcesquoedpl 6 | aS Seen 13 124 2, 059 —l0 
RRR | SALINE eR mE meet 2 51} 613) -% ly 
I o.cnnd uhdonigtaitighsthesoone einen Sil iphtnicocaapwataneeonsiag 13 go; - I 
int caippeaévtieusbentooeinbiabed iitiieeccalecccdbedianesenes 1 5 bs well 
i atiiticanstiibaonshocsinulibbesimes 53,139 | 3,203 | 202] 1,507| °758 | 54,279 disa 
_ _ Frot 
¢ This does not correspond to the figure given in the text but is as given in the report. ease 
M, Arbeiter Kranken- und Sterbe-Kasse der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Solidaritit, \: 25 | 
arch, 1924. 
* For the character and make-up of this society see article on “ Disability among wage ear! freq 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, November, 1919, pp. 20-39. dise 


3 The total of the males and females is not the same as the total membership but is as given in th 
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The combined age of the 54,279 members of the society at the end 
of 1923 was 2,501,693 years, resulting in an average age of 46 years 
and 1 month per member. 

Deaths.—Up to December 31, 1923, there were 753 deaths reported 
as against 664 in 1922. The actual number of deaths during 192: 
was, however, 759, six deaths having been reported after December 
31, Of the members who died during the year under review, 639 
were men and 120 were women. ‘The death rate for the year was 14 
per thousand members. The average duration of membership of 
the members of both sexes who died in 1923 was 22 years and 4 
months. In the case of male members it was 23 years and 2 months 
and in that of female members 22 years and 2 months. The high 
rate of mortality during 1923 continued in 1924, 153 deaths having 
been reported during the first two months of 1924. 

The most frequent causes of deaths were the following: Heart 
diseases (164), pneumonia (72), cancer (60), Bright’s disease (59), 
accidents (53), phthisis (41), diseases of the stomach (37), arterio- 
«lerosis (34), diseases of the brain (25), hemorrhages (25), suicide 
(23), apoplexy (23), diseases of the liver (15), pulmcnary edema 
(11), and blood poisoning (10). All the various other causes com- 
bined accounted for 101 deaths. 

Sickness.—There were reported 9,568 cases of sickness of members 
during 1923, which involved a total disbursement of $379,531.20 
for sick benefits. The following table shows the cases of sickness 
and amount of sick benefits paid, by kind of sickness: 

CASES OF SICKNESS AND AMOUNT OF SICK BENEFIT DISBURSED, 1923, BY KIND 
OF SICKNESS 




















_ ) wor | Sick | ‘of |, Sick 
Kind of sickness sick: benefits Kind of sickness stale, benefits 
ness paid oe paid 

Se lo 351 | $96, 823. 25 | i raya oe 97 $3, 433. 00 
Diseases of the respiratory organs.| 839 39, 414. 30 || Diabetes “a 43 3, 100. 00 
Se ees ara ee , 757 31, 843. 25 | Hemorrhoids : ee" 70 2, 920. 75 
Kheumatism and gout_........-- 520 25, 084. 50 || Locomotor ataxia 11 2, 126. 00 
Liver, stomach, and intestinal Debility____- aa 54 2. 094. 00 

a ae pine 460 | 22,856.25 || Diseases of the skin eer i 2, 029. 75 
Inflammation and abscesses - - - -- 547 | 19,661.25 || Cold__-_-_-- a . a 1, 817. 25 
Diseases of the nervous system_-_} 516) 18, 548.25 || Hemorrhages_- 25 1, 517. 50 
Diseases of the heart .....-....-- fa} 16,806.66 ii Synovitis...............- 25 | , 296. 25 
_ Se ee 180 | 11,087.00 || Erysipelas EE, FE 17 1, 179. 00 
I wee 327 | 10, 846. 25 || Varicose veins._.._.____- 19 977. 00 
Bo ETT 91 9, 706. 75 || Diseases of the muscles - - 19 | 832. 25 
| Se a a a 105; 9,615.75 || Neuralgia_.....____- 33 800. 50 
ee awa 131 | 8,130.00 |} Anemia__-_-_- ewantote 12 759. 00 
ae 80 | 7,003.00 || Typhoid 9 644. 00 
Diseases of the eye, ear, and nose.| 185 | 6,262.25 || High blood pressure____________. 7 535. 50 
Diseases of the throat_........._- 256 6, 138. 75 || Other diseases__._.......____- &9 3, 468. 90 
Diseases of the brain__.......__-- 76 5, 792. 95 —— —— — 
lS 7 4, 582. 75 || , | eae 9, 568 | 379, 531. 20 








Inasmuch as the society pays benefits for accidental injuries as 
well as for ordinary sickness, its disability experience includes all 
disabilities—sickness and nonindustrial and industrial accidents. 
From the preceding table it will be seen that, of a total of 9,568 
cases of disability compensated in the year under review, 2,351, or 
25 per cent, were caused by accidental injuries. The other most 
frequent causes of disability were the following: Grippe (1,757), 
diseases of the respiratory organs (839), rheumatism and gout (620), 
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inflammation and abscesses (547), diseases of the nervous s\~{or Th 
(516), liver, stomach, and intestinal diseases (460), infection ().7) F 
diseases of the heart (272), diseases of the throat (256), diseases of 1923 1 


the eye, ear, and nose (185), hernia (180), appendicitis (131), «|, The 
(111), and eaneer (105). None of the other diseases accounte:| {. 923 
as many as 100 cases of disability. The table also shows that 
than one-fourth of the total amount of sick benefits paid by the so 

in 1923 went for compensation for disability caused by aecic 
injuries. 

Membership classes, dues, and benefits —— Membership in the so. ii y 
is confined almost exclusively to wage earners, and any worker of 
reputable character between the ages of 16 and 45 may join 1) 
passing a satisfactory medical examination. There are four ¢!: <5... 
of membership. Membership in Classes Ia, I, and II entitles {, and | 
disability and death benefits, while membership in Class LHI cary. a 
with it the right to receive a death benefit only. was 0 

Membership in the first three classes is confined to males. Classes GR J 
Ia and I consist of male persons over 18 years of age. Class [| death 
consists of male persons 16 to 18 years of age. All new mei) 
have to pay an initiation fee which varies according to age [) io 
Classes Ia, I, and II the members have to pay assessments fixed as 
rule monthly and separately for the sick and accident fund, {\ 
mortuary fund, and the administrative fund. Members of (la 
IIL pay assessments into only the mortuary fund and the adminis- 
trative fund. Thefollowing table shows the amount of the ass.-s 
ments paid by the four classes of members during the three 
1921 to 1923: 


ANNUAL AMOUNT OF ASSESSMENTS, 1921 TO 1923, BY MEMBERSHIP CLA 





Membership class and fund} 1921 1922 | 1923 | Membership class and fund! 1921 | 1922 








imag : —| 


| 

Class Ia: Class Il: j 
Disability fund __-.._.__|$14. 40 |$14. 40 | $14. 40 | Disability fund _________| $5. 40 | $5. 40 
Mortuary fund._..___.<-}| 3.48] 3.48 3. 48 | Mortuary fund__.____.__| 3.48 | 3. 48 
Administrative fund--__- 72 82 1. 52 Administrative fund . -_- va . 82 








= OOM... .. . ccannwdubis 18.60 | 18.70} 19 40 , Et 960) 9.70 








Class I: Class IIT: 
Disability fund ......._- 8.40) 8. 8. 40 Mortuary fund_________- 3.48} 3.48 
Mortuary fund.........- 3.48} 3 3. 48 Administrative fund - __- .12 17 

1 


Administrative fund.... te ‘ 8 ei ee I 
— GIs... senaesnnend 3. 60 3. 62 ¥ 
RE Percents a 12. 60 12. 70 13. 40 


preli 
Members who on aecount of sickness or injury are declared by the tie 

certificate of the physician recognized by their braneh and the the } 
national executive board of the society to be unable to work receive, sho 
if they belong to Class Ia, $15 per week; if they belong to Cla-s |, the 
$9 por week ; and if they belong to Class 11, $6 per week as sick ber: !\t. indu: 
Sick benefit at the above rates is, however, granted only for au due | 
interrupted or unint ed period of 40. weeks. Thereafter mem!)crs Dy 
of Class Ia are entitled to $7.50, members of Class I to $4.50, «1 sion 
members of Class II to $3. per week for a further period of 40 wei's. creas 
If a member of these three classse has drawm sick benefit for a (‘al year 
period of 80 weeks, all further claims upon the society for sick ben«'its depr 
cease. safeg 
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m The death benefit amounts to $250 for all four membership classes. 

") Finances.—The financial statement of the society shows that in 
1923 there was a surplus of income of $179,877.23 over disbursements. 
rh status of the various funds of the society on December ol, 


0?'5 Was. 


Mortuary fund A $362, 392. 33 
Reserve fund _____- bs _. 2, 115, 268. 10 
Disability fund §22, 613. 79 
Administrative fund 7. 869. 73 
War risk fund__ 1, 600. 


~ 


0 Total ; Been st _ °. 009: 7 4A. 


Of the above total, $117,261.61 was under eontrol of the branches 
and the balance under control of the national executive board. 

The income from the death benefit assessments for the year 1923 
was not sufficient to cover the amount of death elaims incurred during 
he year. The convention of the society therefore increased the 
[| ( ath benefit assessment for the year 1924 
Growth of the society.—The following table illustrates the growth 

he society during the 39 years of its existence: 


t 
Li) 


GROWTH OF SOCIETY AND BENEFITS PAID SINCE FOUNDATION 


States Membership | 
S , in whieh De th —- 
Year Branches |,, ee — 2 —_— benefits | benefit 
. (there were | id 
: ' air 

branches Male | Female} [ 





; $150, 00 $525. 90 
4) 1 2, 919 252 1, 650. 00 16, 216, OO 

inn *. ’ d 128 18 | 924 22, 206. 00 79, 022 
16 1 - ; 179 19 | 23 49, 716. 30 | 183, 649. 25 
4 


nt 
_ 


219 99 | 81, 700. 00 | 210, 776. 2 
119, 201. 13 | 284, 191. 3 
156, 315. 69 | 365, 568, BS 
at x | 150, 255. 45 310, 171 
Jeamuihaand 346 29 


; ten on | 
Ds acomnatediiedan i>e ‘ 347 29 | 
Qo 
ee ae - - 


164, 352. 41 | 372, 733. 50 


y) 
> 
15 157, 306. 10. | 276, 818. 10 
4 
1 


) 
0 185, 413. 16 79, 531. 20 
815. 58 7, O91, 421. 41 














Report of Industrial Commission of Illinois 


HE fifth annual report of the Industrial Commission of Illinois 
i. eovers the year ending June 30, 1922, but gives accident 
statistics for the calendar year 1921. The report contains a 
preliminary statement in which there is a review of the year’s ac tivi- 
ues, showing the work accomplished and comparing it with that of 
ie previous year. ‘The statistics cover all compensable accidents, 
‘ owing the number of cases in each county, the extent of disability, 
the cause of injury, and the number of accidents classified as to 
industry. It also Shows the amounts paid out and the amounts stil 
due in the various classifications. 

During the calendar year 1921 there were filed with the commis- 
sion reports of 43,522 compensa! ble accidents, representing a de- 
crease of 7,063 accidental injuries as compared with the previous 
! year. The decrease is attributed chiefly to the general business 
depression, though mention is made of the increasing interest in 
safeguards and accident- -prevention work, on the part of employees. 
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Of the total number of injuries reported, 498 were fatal, » (Jo. 
crease of 99 as compared with the previous year. 

The total amount paid to employees in compensation during {}, 
year was $4,752,981, which is a decrease of $390,319 from the pro. 
vious year. Of this amount approximately 95 per cent was paid 
directly to the injured employees or their dependents without any 
*xpense as to litigation, etc. In the cases where recourse was |\,\| 
to the courts, the ruling of the commission was for the most 
confirmed and reversals were uncommon. 


The total number of days lost because of injuries was 1,173. 168. 
which is equal to the services of nearly 4,000 men for one whole 
year. 


Coal mining led all the industries in number of accidents, havine 
14,422, of which 176 were fatal; the metal-products industry « ‘me 
next with 3,301, of which 11 were fatal; and the food, beverage, ani 
tobacco industry, third, with 3,148, of which 41 were fatal. 

The table below shows the number of injuries of each type and the 
amount of compensation incurred during 1921. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION INCURRED UNDER ILL! 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1921 


Benefits— 


| Number of 


Type of injury Compensation— 


| ataiaiicasmampratie: 

















accidents | Medical 
Tle? Ee Yar and 
é ee - rs 
Paid | To be paid | funeral 
| | 
0 re ee Se 498 | $493, 619 | $992, 680 | $5,937 | $1, 4 
Permanent total disbility_---............-.-. 9 9, 700 48, 738 1, 376 
Permanent partial disability: | 
I ee ol ee Se Sant 1, 597 722, 023 274, 942 55,400 | 1 
a eee, eee eee 3, 759 1, 184, 181 137, 854 116,570 | 1, 43s 
inne <scishattivgheboomnsnpndonsaivise 2, 511 372,457 | 50,641} 31, 267 
ROSE eae ae ae eee 7,867 |} 2, 278, 661 | 463, 437 | 203, 237 2 
Tempereey Gieahitty... ..27.2........-..... 35, 148 1, 971, 001 | 391, 822 | 486,347 | 2 
Grand total ___-_- AA per en oe gee ae 43, 522 4, 752, 981 | 1, 896, 677 696, 897 | 





The report shows the commission is functioning smoothly as ev- 
denced by the small percentage of cases in which the parties revert 
to litigation, and also by the vast amount of compensation paid 


ame @ to the injured employee at a time when it is most sorel) 
needed. 
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Recovery of Damages for Wrongful Expulsion from Labor 
Organizations 


viding for actions by and against unincorporated organizations 

or associations. Labor organizations as such are not named in 
ihe act, but by its terms it is obviously available for proceedings in 
which such organizations are interested. 

J. W. Green was formerly a member of a local branch of the Grand 
international Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. He was ex- 
yelled from the order on the ground, as far as the opinion indicates, 
hat he had declared that his first allegiance belonged to his country 

a time when a strike of the railway brotherhoods was being dis- 

cussed Just prior to the declaration of war between United States 
nd Germany. This expulsion involved the loss of the benefits of 
vo insurance policies hide he had for a long time held in an ad- 
mctive corporation, and for the expulsion and consequent loss he 
ied the union for damages. Judgment in his favor in the triai court 
ad been reversed by the supreme court of the State (206 Ala. 196, 
So. 435) on the ground that the brotherhood, being an unincorpo- 
ated association, ‘‘ could not be sued as such, nor in the name of the 
ussociation, without more.’’ ‘This was prior to the enactment of the 
statute mentioned in the first paragraph, and subsequent to such 
enactment, proceedings were again instituted by service on the person 
designated by the brotherhood as its agent in accordance with the 
provisions of the statute. Judgment was again in favor of Green, 
from which the appeal under review was taken (98 So. 569). 
The first question to be decided was as to the suability of the 
unincorporated association named as defendant, here appellant. The 
ruling of the Supreme Court in United Mine Workers of America v. 
Coronado Coal Co. (259 U. S. 344, 42 Sup. Ct. 570) as to unincor- 
porated labor unions being “recognized as distinct entities by num- 
erous acts of Congress and suable as such in the Federal courts upon 
process served on their principal officers’ had been offered as support- 
ing the present action against the brotherhood. It was held, however, 
that “ this places liability, so far as the Federal courts are concerned, 
upon the statute law governing those courts,” but could not be 
construed as affecting the correctness of the earlier decision of the 
Alabama Supreme Court as to actions against an unincorporated 
association. 

This decision, however, was prior to the act of October, 1921, which, 
being a remedial statute and not one creating a new right of action, 
was competent in the present procedure afiecting a prior existing 
cause. Whatever right Green had was neither increased nor dimin- 
ished by the act, nor were the rights of the defendants affected. The 
wt “merely affects the mode of judicial procedure,” and its applica- 
tion to the instant case can not be denied. 

96295 °—24-—__14 [1135] 203 


Ts Legislature of Alabama in October, 1921, passed a law pro- 
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The organization raised the contention that Green had 
hausted the remedy available in cases of expulsion by appealiny (), j}\. 
general convention of the brotherhood. It was said that if his .y\, 
purpose was to secure restoration to membership, it would h:. 
necessary to prosecute his claim before the tribunal of final 
within the organization, the courts recognizing the right of 0: 
tions thus to make determimations as to their members. H 
the court held that “such associations must act in good fai 
must not violate the laws of the land or any inalienable right | 
members.” In the instant case Green was not seeking reinsta' 
but “compensation m damages for the injury done to his person: 
property rights by the wrongful, malicious, or wrongful and ma! 
expulsion from the brotherhood.” In such case, the court h 
suitor need not allege or show that he has sought by appeal t. 
the decree of expulsion, since if that were reversed, he woul 
lack redress for aT suffered on account of that expulsion. 

Another contention was that the Grand Brotherhood v 
answerable for the actions of the local branch without a show: 
the parent organization actually participated in or ratified the 
sion. This contention the court rejected, sayme that it v 
purpose of the act to cover the situation asitstood. ‘Tl 


2 fie 

of association must be accepted with the burden of liability f 
acts of local branches, a liability which reaches only the funds | 
association, not those of its individual members, unless ind) 
members are sued.”’ 

Upon the merits of the grounds for expulsion, it was said 
declaration of superior loyalty to the Government could not 
either any law of the brotherhood or of the land, be regarded 
sufficient cause for expulsion, so that the verdict and judgment 
plaintiff were properly allowed. 

There was an added question as to the amount of damages 
the jury had allowed. The plaintiff himself had accepted a red 
the judgment of the court below being entered for the sum of $! 
The brotherhood still insisted that this was an excessive am 
The court held that “the complaint states a case for punitive | 
ages,’’ which had evidently been added by the jury to the subst: 
damages suffered; but it was of the opinion that the judgment 
still excessive, and the judgement was reversed and remande 
further proceedings unless the plaintiff Green should remit al! . 
ages in excess of $12,500, but if he should remit such an amouii 
judgment would then be affirmed. 





j supp 
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Employment of Labor Law of Florida Held Unconstituticn 


OME mention was made in the Montuiy LaBor Reviry 
February, 1924 (pp. 199-201), of the attitude of a nuin!» 

the Southern States toward the employment of labor r 

ing im removal to another locality. Laws generally have mad: 
State the umit, the acts bemg classed as “emigrant agent «ac. 
The Legislature of Florida for 1923 (ch. 9297) adopted the conn y 
as the unit, directing that before any person should employ |.» 


Lod 
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e pel rformed in another county than the one of contract, he should 
sent to the sheriff of the home county a written statement giving 
-name, the name of his employer or of the employer for whom the 
borers were desired, the number of such laborers and the place at 
nich they would work. A fee of $i was required. Violation 
ailed a fine not exceeding $500, in default of which not more 
; six months’ imprisonment might be required. 

L. L. Messer was convicted in the county judge’s court of Jac kson 
unty for undertaking to employ labor therein for service in another 
unt without complyi ing with this act. He challenged the con- 
nality of the law, the case coming before the Supreme Court 
ihe State on proceedings in habeas corpus (99 Soe. 330). Such 
seedings were held to be proper where the ground of the action 
‘he clam that no offense has been committed because the charge 
33 based on an invalid statute. The court, with one dissent, 
clared the statute unconstitutional as interfering with the guar- 
es of liberty of persons to contract and bemg an “ unwarranted 
erference with an essentially innocent exercise of liberty of 
patract.”’ 
No question of hours of labor, or payment of wages, or sanitary or 
- conditions surrounding the employment was involved. The 
ute undertook to restrain a resident of one county from securing 
services of a resident of another county without compliance e 
ih burdensome restrictions, ‘which conceivably would in many 
ances be unreasonable and productive of no benefit.” It like- 
t off avenues of employment for the laboring population in an 
trary and unreasonable manner. Taking the view that the 
of personal liberty and of private property guaranteed by 
Constitution inchaded the right to make contracts for the acqui- 
ion of property, mportant among which is the right to make con- 
sfor personal employment, the judgment of conviction was 
«lared void and the petitioner ordered dise harged. The — cited 
i support of this view were Coppage v, Kansas, “236 U.S. 1, 35 Sup. 
240; Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 
522, 48 Sup. Ct. 630; Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 
5,43 Sup. Ct. 394, ete., m all of which the right of the freedom of 
utract between e mploy ers and employees was asserted. 


_———s 0 ge 


Construction of Kansas Industrial Court Act 


\ESPITE the rather general impression that the industrial court 
act of Kansas was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in the case, Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial 
dations, 262 U. S. 522, 43 Sup. Ct. 630 (see MonTuty Lapor 
EiEW, July, 1923, pp. 208- “211), its continuance as a functioning 
“ly is evidenced. by a recent (November 10, 1923) decision by the 
upreme Court of Kansas involving the a plication of the law to a 
ike situation. (State v. Personett, 220 Pac. 520.) As pointed out 
y the Supreme Court in the Wolff case, the point there involved 
ts as to the power of the industrial board to fix wages in the 
hessential industry involved, so that other phases of the law were 
ot passed upon. 
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The point in the Personett case was as to the features of {)\. 
relative to interference with employment, making it unlaw‘{,)| 
engage in what is known as ‘ie a ’ or to intimidate by thpeas, 
abuse, or in any other manner,” people engaged in employment f, 
the purpose of deterring or preventing the acceptance of or rejjyiy 
ing in employment in the industries named, among them being coy 
mon carriers. Personett was one of a group of men who had he 
charged with approaching and accosting an employee of the Ate); 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. for the purpose of picketin, 
“and did picket and attempt to induce the said A. L. Smith to Ceas 
working as an employee of the above-named railway company, an, 
did then and there threaten and intimidate’’ Smith for the Durposy 
of inducing him to quit employment. It appears that Persone 
met Smith on the street on a holiday when none of the men wore y 
work, and argued with him with reference to coming off the job ; 
the repair shops of the company during the railroad strike of (929 
pet to the testimony Personett introduced the subject py 
saying, oi hear that there is quite a bunch of you boys working, ay; 
I came down here to see what was the matter.”” Smith explaine, 
his desire to be loyal to his family and to the Government, takine ¢) 
ground that as the United States Railroad Labor Board had tmade ; 
ruling it was a ‘‘strike against the Government” which he did not 
care to go into. Among other statements Personett said that he 
“didn’t know what the eeling of the boys would be that went out 
toward those that remained,” and urged Smith to promise 
go back to work. 

There was a conviction in the court below on the ground that 
Personett’s actions were a violation of the provisions of the indus 
trial court law above cited. It was Personett’s chief contention 
that he was charged only with picketing and that be had not picketed 
within the definitions given by the authorities generally. However, 
the court held that the statute covered more than mere picketing, 
as did the information, both using language with regard to threats 
and intimidation. While recognizing that the ordinary definitions 
of picketing do not apply to the acts of Personett, the court thought 
that ‘it would seem to be just as offensive, and possibly more elic- 
tive to hunt them [the workmen] up on the street or at their hones 
as it would be to stand in line on their approach to the shops and 
observe them or talk with them.” ‘The jury’s interpretation of the 
remark about the “feeling of the boys that went out” as intending 
to intimidate was regarded as based on all the facts and circumstances 
of the case as disclosed by the evidence; so that ‘‘it would seem ther 
was ample evidence to support the verdict.’’ 

The act was said to be an attempt to provide an amicable method 
to adjust labor controversies in industries affected by a public i- 
terest without the necessity of strikes; and while to accomplish this 
end, stringent provisions as to certain acts were embodied 11 the 
statute, there was no intention to prevent employees counseling wit! 
each other in regard to their interests, nor to prevent one from «ult 
ting his employment if he desired to do so. én the other hand, the 
man who wants to work must be permitted so to do without )eilg 
interfered with in any way or conspired against or intimidated 

A point was made of the fact that the employing railway compa” 
is an interstate common carrier, not under the supervision of the cout 
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of industrial relations. The court ruled that it also did intrastate 
business, and furthermore that the statute applies to offenses within 
the State, which are necessarily subject to State laws. 

Special interest attaches to the foregoing decision by reason of the 
fact that it was rendered in the interval between two decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the one referred to in the first 
paragraph of this article and one of March 10, 1924, reversing a some- 
what earlier decision of the Supreme Court of Kansas. This last- 
noted decision (State v. Dorchy, 112 Kan. 235, 210 Pac. 352) was an 
affirmation of a conviction for a violation of the industrial court act. 

Alexander Howat and August Dorchy were president and vice 
president, respectively, of District No. 14, United Mine Workers of 
America, and were found guilty of calling a strike at a coal mine in the 
territory of that district. From his sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $500 and costs, Dorchy appealed, claiming that 
rights guaranteed under the laws and the Constitution of the United 
States had been violated. The court declared that the case was con- 
trolled by its earlier opinions in State ex rel. v. Howat, 109 Kan. 376, 
i98 Pac. 686, and Court of Industrial Relations v. Wolff Packing Co., 
109 Kan. 629, 201 Pac. 418; and on the authority of these decisions 
ihe conviction by the court below was affirmed. It must be kept in 
mind that it was the wage-fixing feature of the last-named case that 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in the decision 
n the Wolff Packing Co. case; but as the decision on this appeal was 
endered some months prior to that determination it was naturally 
till held to be a precedent. 

Dorchy procured the transfer of his case to the Supreme Court on : 
writ of error, securing a reversal of the judgment in order to permit 
the Supreme Court of Kansas to construe the law in the light of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Wolff Packing Co. case. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis delivered the opinion of the court, in which all concurred. 
(Dorchy v. Kansas, 44 Sup. Ct. 323.) A brief summary of the terms 
of the act was first presented, section 19 providing that any officer of 
a union of workmen engaged in an industry covered by the act who 
willfully uses his official position to influence others to violate the act 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment or both. It was under this 
section that Dorchy had been prosecuted for calling a strike in a coal 
mine, such action being specifically prohibited by the law. ‘The con- 
tention was made that the section was void because it prohibits strikes, 
thus denying the liberty guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed out that the system of compulsory arbi- 
tration contained in the act was, as applied to packing plants, in viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, editing that for the same reasons ‘it 
is unconstitutional as applied to the coal mines of that State.” The 
question suggested itself whether section 19 has not, therefore, “ neces- 
sarily fallen as a part of the system of compulsory arbitration.” If 
such were the case there would be no occasion to consider specific 
objections, but “a statute bad in part is not necessarily void in its 
entirety. Provisions within the legislative power may stand if separ- 
able from the bad.”” Whether or not this section can stand alone, or 
whether it is so interwoven with the unconstitutional parts that it must 
fall with them “is a question of interpretation and of legislative 
intent.” The duty of determining the intent of the State legislature 
rests primarily upon the State court, and “its decision as to the 
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severability of a provision is conelusive upon this court.” [py 
absence of. a controlling State decision the Supreme Court may 
passing upon the claim under the Federal law decide also the ques: 
of severability. But it is not obliged to do so.”’ 

lt was then pointed out that the Kansas court had already to s 
extent considered the effect of the decision in the Wolff Packine 
case on other sections of the act, the case in question being | 
of Industrial Relations v. Chas. Wolff Packing Co. (October 6, 1° 
219 Pac. 259. This was a proceeding on motion to modify 
earlier judgment of the court so that it might conform with the 
cision of the Supreme Court, in which the State court held tha} 
order of the court of industrial relations remained in force in | 
The court reviewed each paragraph of the order of the cour 
industrial relations, striking out those that related to the fixin 
wages, but denying the motion to strike out other paragraph. 
lating to hours of labor and weekly rest periods. On a rehearin; 
judgment then rendered. was modified, but the final result wa. 
jected to by the packing company and the action of the State « 

as been brought to the Supreme Court for review by procee: 
entered February 16, 1924, but not yet pn ae of. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, after stating the above, announced that 
question of the validity or invalidity of section 19, not having | 
passed upon as yet by the State court, would be referred to it b 
order vacating the judgment in the Dorchy case so that it 
be considered in the fight of the Supreme Court’s decision in the \\ 
Packing Co. case. 

It is obvious from the above that the status of the industrial « 
acti is not yet settled, but with the interpretation that the Sup 
Court of Kansas may arrive at, and the action by the Supreme 
on review of the modification of the orders in the Wolff Packing | 
case, it would seem that a final determination is near at hand. 


—— ——_ > oo og 


Right of Picketers to Access to Public Wharves 


N ACT of the Louisiana: Legislature of 1896 (Act No. 70), | 
A amended by Act No. 14, 1915, provides for a board of comn 
sioners of the port of New Orleans, with authority to police | 
docks and wharvesalongtheriverfront. During astrike intheautu: 


of 1923 this board issued an order prohibiting all persons “from ent: 


ing or using the public wharves during the present strike unles 
be on business in connection with the commerce and navigati 


of the port.” Though general in terms, the occasion of the or:r 
was the action, through their presidents and members, of the la!) 


organizations into which the stevedores, longshoremen and sci‘ 


men of the port were formed. These organizations, four in num!) 
appeared by their presidents and various members, asking an | 


pancios against the enforcement of this order. This was allow 


the court below and applications for rehearing or a new trial deni! 
e case was then brought to the Supreme Court of Louisiana sev «- 


ing an annulment of the order and a writ. of injunction, which | 


court granted. (Keegan v. Board of Commissioners of Port ©! 


New Orleans, 98 So. Rep. 50.) 
[1140] 
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he opinion ef the court set out the statutes giving the board of 
ymimissioners authority over the wharves and landings and the river 
nt of the city, their powers being pronounced as complete as the 
cipal eouncil has ever had. In view of this the court would 
no more authority to prevent the execution or enforcement 
of a police regulation deacted by the board than to prevent a like 
forcement of a police regulation enacted by the municipal council. 
fhe board was responsible for ‘‘determiming what precautions 
ould be taken to avoid the danger of allowimg men arrayed on op- 
posite sides of a labor strike to assemble on the wharves and docks 
,iong the river front, in close proximity to the ships in port.” ‘The 
pinciples governing picketing laid down in Truax v. Corrigan (257 
(5. 340, 42 Sup. Ct. 124) were referred to, and the opinion expressed 

e board had not exceeded its authority or abused its trust. 


muni 


have 


The police regulation complained of in this case, being enforced only during 
. strike on the river front, is not an abuse of the police power of the board of 
ioners of the port. It does not invade any vested right or immunity 
plaintiff ’s in this suit. 
Th order and writ of inju nection were therefore annulled, lea ving 
ihe board’s order of exclusion in effect. 


Power of City to Regulate Wages and Hours on Public Works 


HE eity of Detroit, Mich., by ordinance established the number 
of working hours per day and days per week, and a minimum 
daily wage for workmen employed by the city or by contractors 

for any public work” on behalf of the city. The constitutionality 
this enactment was challenged by various contractors, and a case 
eached the supreme court of the State on the point that it was in 
violation of the State constitution, such enactment being beyond 
the power of the municipality. This view was taken by the court 
below, and by the supreme court on appeal, the ground being taken 
that the general police power rests in the State, and neither the 
constitution nor ‘‘the home rule act”’ of the State gave the city the 
power to make such far-reaching requirements. As to local activ- 
es and matters of local concern, the municipality has functions 
with whieh the State ean not interfere; but “im matters of public 
eaith, of police, and numerous other activities, the municipality 
acts as an agent of the State,” but “‘it may not as such agent fix for 
lie State its public policy. * * * The compulsory rate-making 
power rests in the State.”’ 

The conclusion was reached that “in the provisions under con- 
ideration the city has undertaken to exercise the police power not 
oly over matters of municipal concern, but also over matters of 
State coneern,” so that “‘the entire provision under consideration 
must fall.” (Attorney General v. City of Detroit, 196 N. W. 391.) 
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Constitutionality of New York Statute Fixing Hours of Labo; 
of Women 


N ACT of the New York Legislature of 1917 (ch. 535) under. 
A took to fix the hours of labor of women in restaurants in 
cities of the first and second class. This act prohibited : heir 
employment between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., beside 
fixing a nine-hour day and a week of 6 days or 54 hours. Josep) 
Radice, a restaurant keeper in the city of Buffalo, was found eyjj;, 
of violating the law by employing women between the prohibiie) 
hours at night. His contention was that the fourteenth amend me): 
was violated by depriving the employer and employee of their |iher;y 
of contract and also by making an unreasonable and _ arbitrary 
classification. The New York courts were at one in finding {hp 
employer guilty, the court of appeals affirming the judgment wit hoy 
an opinion. The case was finally brought to the Supreme Cour. 
where the judgment of the State courts was iiewbed: (Radice », 
People of the State of New York (March 1, 1924), 44 Sup. Ct. 325. 
Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court, saying 
as to the contention that the law interfered with the liberty of {yo 
adult persons to contract: 

The answer of the State is that night work of the kind prohibited, ; 
iously affects the physical condition of women, and so threatens to impair i\ 

eculiar and natural functions, and so exposes them to the dangers and n 
incident to night life in large cities, that a statute prohibiting such work | 
within the police power of the State to preserve and promote the public heal: 
and welfare. 

The information on which the legislature acted led it to the con- 
clusion “that night work is substantially and especially detrimental 
to the health of women. We can not say that the conclusion i: 
without warrant.’”’ Earlier decisions of the court were then cited, 
notably Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412, 28 Sup. Ct. 324, in which 
the 10-hour law of Oregon was upheld on the ground that the pliysical 
structure and the functions of the two sexes justified legislation for 
women in a field in which the laws might not be sustained if applicable 
to men. The case of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 
43 Sup. Ct. 394, was distinguished. This was a case in whic! ile 
minimum wage law of the District of Columbia was declared uicoi- 
stitutional, . Justice Sutherland delivering the opinion. [1 was 
pointed out that the statute in that case ‘‘was a wage-fixing |i, 
pure and simple. It had nothing to do with the hours or conditions 
of labor.” ; 

The second contention as to the denial of the equal protection 0! 
the laws involved two points: (a) That the act discriminates between 
cities of the first and second class and other cities and commuii)’s: 
and (6) that it excludes from its operation women employe '1 
restaurants as singers and performers, attendants in ladies’ clos 
rooms and parlors, as well as employees in dining rooms and kitc/iels 
of hotels and in lunch rooms or restaurants conducted by emp!oyels 
solely for the benefit of their employees. ‘The first contention ws 
rejected on the authority of earlier decisions, the principal one bes 
Hayes v. Missouri, 120 v. S. 68, 7 Sup. Ct. 350, in which it was sii 
that the fourteenth amendment does not prohibit legislation wir) 
is limited either in the objects to which it is directed or by the 
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territory in which it is to operate, but it merely = that all 
persons subjected to such legislation shall be treated alike under like 
ejrcumstances and conditions. 

As to the exclusion of persons in special establishments or insti- 
tutions, it is pointed out that “the mere production of inequality 
is not enough. Every selection of persons for regulation so results, 
in some degree. ‘The inequality produced, in order to encounter the 
challenge of the Constitution, must be ‘actually and palpably un- 
reasonable and arbitrary.’”’ Quoting from Bosley v. McLaughlin, 
236 U. S. 385, 35 Sup. Ct. 345, it was said that legislation ‘‘ may 
‘proceed cautiously, step by step,’ and ‘if an evil is specially ex- 
perienced in a particular branch of business’ it is not necessary that 
the prohibition ‘should be couched in all-embracing terms.’ ”’ 

The act was therefore sustained and the judgment below affirmed. 


Labor Legislation in Canada, 1923 
fh Department of Labor of Canada publishes every five years 


a compilation of the labor legislation of Canada, annual sup- 

plements showing the legislation for intervening years. Tl 
compilation for the year 1923 shows the principal measures enacted 
by the Dominion Parliament and the lawldba teres of the several 
Provinces during the year. The enactments are for the most part 
amendatory or supplementary to existing legislation, but new lawe 
may be noted in a few fields. 





1e 


Dominion of Canada 
YHAPTER 9 of the acts of 1923 is entitled the ‘‘ Combines investi- 
gation act,” relating to the subject of combines, monopolies, 
trusts, and mergers. The general purpose of the act corresponds 
to the antitrust law of the United States, but embraces a num- 
ber of different features. It is directed against such activities 
as are supposed to be likely to operate to the detriment of the public 
and provides for investigations on the sworn complaint of at least 
‘ix persons. The act is not to be construed as applying to combina- 
tions of workmen or employees for their own reasonable protection. 
The subject of Chinese labor was considered in a revision (ch. 38) 
of the Chinese immigration act, undertaking a more effective re- 
striction of such immigration. The head tax is abolished and the 
right to enter is restricted to certain defined classes. The change 
particularly affects the provisions relating to the merchant class, the 
minister of immigration and colonization being given discretionary 
power to make restrictions governing registration and identification 
of Chinese immigrants. All Chinese in Canada are required to 
register without delay. 
Alberta 


HE legislation for Alberta is entirely amendatory, and chiefly 

of minor importance. The wages of public employees as 

regulated by the civil service garnishment act are exempt to the 

amount of $75 instead of $25 as under the earlier law, debts for 
board and lodging not being within this provision (ch. 5). 

Two statutes (chs. 28, 36) amend laws on the subject of the lia- 

bility of employers for the taxes of employees, providing penalties for 
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employers failing to deduct town and school taxes, respecti 
from the wages of their workmen. 


British Columbia 


HE laws relating te the inspection and regulation of faci 
and of coal mines are amended, the first advancing the cd. 
tion of a “child” to 15 years for both males and females instes 
14 for males and 15 for females under the earlier law (eh. 12): 
the aecident reporting law for coal mines requires the report in 
event of certain occurrences whether or not personal injury or 
ablement is caused (ch. 47). These cases include the ignition o| 
or dust underground or fire underground, the breakage of 1. 
chains, ete., by which men are hoisted or lowered, the overwin 
of eages, the inrush of water from old workings, or any other da: 
ous occurrence. 

Of outstanding interest is the hours of work act (ch. 22), 
fixes an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for industrial undert.| 
generally, including mining, factories, logging, construction \ 
tunnels, bridges, telephonic and telegraphic installation. Ao 
ture, horticulture, and dairying are eetladed as are persons in + 
visory or confidential positions. Work may be fray: sO 
permit more than 8 hours on one or more days, but by not 
than 1 hour, nor may the weekly limit exceed 48 hours. In « 
of accidents, urgent work to be done to machinery or plant, or 
of force majeure variations from this rule may be permitted 
continuous processes requiring 7-day work a 56-hour week is allo 
This act is to take effect January 1, 1925. 

A similar law was enacted in 1921, to be effective on proclam 
when other Provinces had passed like laws, but the present | 
effective without condition. 

Manitoba 


HE law of Manitoba regulating the licensing of moving-pi 

operators is amended (ch. 1), adding a requirement tho 

proprietor may allow any film or slide to be exhibited in his th 
unless the operator holds a license under the law. 

The law as to employment offices is amended (ch. 19) by stri! 
out the section forbidding fees or compensation for giving em) 
ment service, and substituting therefor a prohibition agains‘ 
person, corporation, or association operating any employment age’ 
as his or its business or occupation with or without charge, or in 
way undertaking to give information regarding employers sec! 
workers or workers seeking employment. The employment bran: 
of business organizations seeking help for their own business are 
affected by this prohibition. 





r im} 
COnO! 


uthor 
Why 


New Brunswick 


"THE law relatmg to the early closing of shops formerly authori 

the city authorities to order closing at 6 p. m. in any partici’ 

line of business on receipt of a petition signed by two-thirds of (> “fo 

persons engaged in such Tine of business. ‘This was changed (ch. °!) . 
so as to require the signature of three-fourths of the persons interes! 
A new law (ch. 27 4 ote for a system of vocational educa 


with local funds and Government aid. 
[1144] 
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Nova Scotia 


rij retirement of employees in. the publ slic service is provided for 
h. 5) on a contributory basis. The amount of this allowance 
ulated on the average yearly salary during the last three years 
‘e, varying with the length of service, with a maximum of 
: fiftieths of the salary, not exceeding $3,000 in amount. 
65 is fixed for those who have served at least 10 years 
y. If a retired employee dies, leaving a wife, one-half his 
Jiowance.is paid to her for life or until her remarriage. Provision 
also meee for chile lren under 18. 
Employment in coal mines is affected by an amending act (ch. 54), 
hich 1 epes als a prov ision recul: iting the employ ment of boys betwe en 
and 16, and forbids the employment of any boy under the age of 
r about any mine. 











Op iti ¢ 


Ontario 
pill principal statute reproduced is a revision of the law relating 
to mechanics’ and wage earners’ liens (ch. 30). 


e workmen’s compensation act is amended (ch. 31) so as to fix 
mum rate of $12.50 per week where the dependents are a wife 
mvalid hr isband and one or more children. This does not 
awards made prior to the comme into effect of the act. 
Other amendments relate to voting by railway employees and 
cial travelers (ch. 44), the licensing of chauffe urs (¢ hs. 48, 49), 
eranting of a pension to municipal employees of 20 years’ 
instead of a lump- -sum vcrat tuity. 


Other Provinces 


4 


\ THE other Provinces (Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan, and Yukon Territory) no session was completed during 
year, or no enactment of sufficient importance to require noting 
>was passed, 





1. 


talian Decree Placing Labor Organizations Under Government 
Control 


») A decree issued January 24, 1924, the Italian Government has 
put all labor organizations under the supervision of the pro- 
vincial authorities. Brie fly summarized, the provisions of the 

ee are as follows: 

_All associations or corporations, of whatever nature and designa- 

on, Which derive the funds required for their activities wholly or in 

rt from fixed or varying contributions of workers made voluntarily 

‘imposed by the by -laws, and whose object is to give to workers 

conomic or moral aid, are subject to the supervision of the provincial 

uthorities. 

When there is reason to suspect an abuse of confidence or unau- 

horized grants or transfers of funds to the ?etriment of the members 

t for purposes other than economic or moral aid of the workers, the 

refec t of the Province will have power to order an inspection or 

iquiry into the activities of the association or corporation, to over- 








ierazione Generale del Lavoro. Battaglie Sindacali, Milan, Feb. 14, 1924. 
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rule or set aside its acts, and, in cases of a serious nature, to discoly, 
the administrative council and intrust the control of the social {yy 
for a period not exceeding one year to a commissioner whose (\\)ty 
shall be to take steps for the preservation of the funds and a! tied 
measures necessary for the well-being of the association op ,. 
poration. ! 

An appeal from the decision of a prefect who has acted in any of t}, 
above mentioned cases may be made to the Minister of the Iniepjo, 
whose decision may in turn be contested, through the proper |eg,| 
channels, before the Council of State. In the event of a commissinyoy 
being appointed to control the funds of the organization, he wl] }, 
required to furnish a detailed report on the financial situation of {hp 
organization and any irregularities which may be brought to |ic}; 
After consultation with the parties interested, if such consu!tatioy 
seems necessary to him, the prefect will determine, by a decree which 
must show his reasons therefor, whether or not financial contro) shal 
be continued, or whether the funds shall be liquidated. 

The decree also embodies clauses relating to the liquidation xy, 
ultimate disposal of the capital of such associations and the tyrisfoy 
of the balance to certain persons or institutions. It is further 
vided that if any prefect has, previous to the going into fore 
ogee decree, Len any of the measures Sioded in this | 
or reasons of public order and security, he shall! within five da er 
the going in force of the decree approve or revoke these measures. 

The decree went into force on the day of its publication 
Gazzetta Ufficiale (February 6, 1924). 


Protests of Workers Organizations 


HIS new decree was strongly criticized at a special meeting 
administrative council of the Italian General Confeders f 

Labor, held in Milan on February 9 and 10, 1924. 

The administrative council declared that the provisions of the | 
of January 24, 1924, did not at all correspond with the as 
given by the Prime Minister to the representatives of the con! 
tion, to the effect that the administration of trade-union organiza‘iv) 
would not be subjected to Government interference. Althouy) the 
affiliated trade-unions had nothing whatever to fear from a contr of 
their administration, the council considered that outside interven- 
tion,.especially when made by the public authorities, was an ar!)itray 
measure encroaching on trade-union autonomy, as trade-union orga: 


zations, like all other private bodies, were responsible for their acts 
only to their members. The only intervention tolerable was t/t 0! 
the judicial authorities when appealed to by members or third parties 
in. the protection of their rights or interests. 


The council therefore formally protested against all Government 
interference in the internal administration of trade-union orgatiizi- 
tions, as being unconstitutional. Moreover, as the decree in qiestiol 
affected only workers’ organizations and passed over the emp|oyes 
associations, the council considered it an attempt to strike at the labor 
movement, and denounced it to the working class and public opin 

A resolution protesting against the decree was also adopted Hy tt 
Italian Workers’ Federation (Catholic) at a meeting held on Fe! rualy 
22, 1924. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 


International Conference on Labor Statistics ! 


the International Labor Office was held at Geneva from October 

29 to November 2, 1923. Invitations to this meeting were 
accepted by 33 countries. The 52 delegates in attendance included 
the heaiia of the statistical departments of the ministries of labor 
of various Governments, the directors of statistical offices, chief 
factory Inspectors, and other experts qualified to deal with statistical 
problems. 

The following were the only items on the agenda of the conference: 

(a) The classification of industries and occupations for the 
purposes of labor statistics. 

(6b) Statistics of wages and hours of labor. 

(c) Statistics of industrial accidents. 

The meeting was convened not only for the consideration of these 
subjects, but to reach an agreement, if possible, as to the methods 
and standards which should be adopted ~ the various countries to 
render their labor statistics more uniform, with a view to facilitating 

ernational comparisons. 

Three committees were organized, one for each subject on the 
agenda. 

xperts from the statistical section of the International Labor 
Office had prepared reports? analyzing and summarizing the statis- 
tial methods of various Governments, which were made available 

the committees. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the conference: 


Tt international Conference of Labor Statisticians called by 


A. CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


|) Oeeupied persons should be classified in the first instance according to 
the industry in which they are employed, and within each industry they may be 
further classified according to their individual occupations. When it is not 
possible to give this double classification in sufficient detail to show the total 
number of workers in each individual typical occupation, it is necessary to make 
a second classification of all occupied persons according to their individual occu- 
pations, so that for comparative purposes two separate classifications will be 
available, (a) by industry and (b) by individual occupation. 

(2) Industries should be classified into the following main divisions: 

(a) Primary production: Agriculture, pasturing, forestry, hunting, fishing, etc.; 
mining, quarrying, etc.; i. e., extraction of minerals. 

(b) Secondary production: Manufacturing industries, etc.; i. e., the transfor- 
mation or modification of materials, together with the construction of buildings, 
roads, ete., and the repair of finished products. 

(c) Services: Transport and communication; commerce, finance, and trade; 
public administration and defense; professional services; domestic service and 
personal services for which remuneration is paid, supply of board and lodging. 

(3) In classifying manufacturing industries the establishment considered as a 
technical unit should be taken as basis. 








‘International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 9Dec. 28, 1923, pp. 
7-11; International Labor Review, Geneva, January, 1924, pp. 3-30. 

* Published later by the International Labor Office as three separate pamphlets in its series of studies 
and reports: Series N (statistics), Nos. 1 to 3, Geneva, December, 1923. 
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(4) In the absence of an agreed classification of industries and as a prepa 
for such a classification, and in order to facilitate international comparis: 
groupings of industries used in the different countries should be so subdi 
that it would always be possible to secure separate information concerni 
adequately complete number of industries included in a provisional list 
up in alphabetical order, which might be prepared by the International | 
Office after consultation with any statistical services or organizations 
might usefully assist in this work. 

(5) It is desirable for purposes of international comparison that each 
try should publish definitions of the occupational, industrial, and othe: 
most commonly used in that country in connection with its labor statist 


B. Sratistics oF WAGES AND Hours or Lapor 


Detailed statistics of rates of wages, of actual earnings, and of norma 
actual hours of labor should be collected and published in each country : 
quently as possible, account being taken of the special cireumstances aid 
ditions obtaining in each case. With a view to facilitating internationa! 
parisons, the responsible authorities in each country should, as far as practi: 
observe the following principles: 

(1) At regular intervals, and at least once a year, there should be p "1! 

(a) Statutory minimum rates. 

(b) Rates fixed in collective agreements. 

(c) Rates accepted by organizations of employers and workpeople for | 
categories of workers. 

(2) In order to provide an indication of the general course of wage n 
ments, information should be published at more frequent intervals as t 
nature and amount of any changes resulting from alterations in the stat 
minimum rates or arranged between organizations of employers and work) 
Particulars should be given of changes in the normal hours of labor ar 
terations in the level of piecework rates. 

(3) At regular intervals, not less than once a year, average actual ean 
and actual hours of labor during a year or a typical period in a vear + 

- be given for each of the principal industries, and based on data suppli 
representative employers or establishments. 

(4) From the data indicated above, index numbers should be comput 
show the general course of changes in nominal wage rates and in acttial « 
ings. Index nmumbers.of the purchasing power of the wages should also b 
culated by relating changes in actual earnings to changes in the cost of | 
the necessary precautions being taken to ensure that the two series of dat: 
comparable. 

The nominal wages employed in computing the index numbers shou! 
given in every case. 

(5) At less frequent intervals general wage censuses should be taken, 
mation being obtained from the pay sheets of establishments to show rat 
wages and the actual earnings in a typical week. The information show! 
given by industries, districts, occupations, and sex, and a distinction 
be made between adults and young persons. 

Until the prineiples enunciated above have been applied in the differ 
countries, statistics of wages amd hours of labor should at least give: 

(a) Current rates of wages (hourly or weekly) and normal hours of wor! 
typical categories of time workers; and at regular intervals averages weig! 
according to the number of workers to whom the data apply both for sueh « 
gories and for all categories combined; 

(b) Actual and full-time earnings and hours of labor for typieal categoric 
workers, especially those paid on piecework. Such statisties should be a\ 
able for sample periods, at least once a vear; 

(c) Real wage index numbers based on nominal wage and cost of living in 
numbers. 

C. Sratisties or Inpusrriat Accipents 


(1) Classification of industrial accidents 
Industrial accidents should be classified according to the industry of the 


jured worker, the cause of accidents, the extent and degree of disability, | 
location of the injury, and the nattre thereof. 
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») The classification of industrial accidents according to the industry of 
‘injured worker should conform to the list indicated in paragraph 4 of the 
tion concerning the classification of industries, with such subdivisions as 
allow special consideration to be given to industries with a relatively high 


rate. 
e classification of accidents according to the cause of accident should 
ir as possible be in accordanee with the table given below, with such sub- 


as may be considered necessary. 
Machinery: 
(a) Prime movers. 
(>) Transmission machinery. 
(c) Lifting machinery. 
(d) Working machinery. 
Transport: 
(a) Railways. 
(h) Si ‘ips. 
(c) Vehicles. 
ixplosions ; fire. 
Poisonous, hot, or corrosive substances. 
Klee ‘tricity. 
Falls of persons 
Stepping on or striking against objects. 
Falling objects. 
Falls of ground. 
Handling without machinery. 
Hand tools. 
Animals. 
Miscellaneous. 
| the classification of accidents according to the extent and deg 
‘a distinction should be made between fatal and nonfatal accidents ar 
temporary and permanent disabilities. 
Temporary disabilities should be classified according to duration and uni- 
s] hould be obtained by using t m2 following groups: (i) 2 weeks or less; 
and up to 4 weeks; (ili) over 4 and up to 13 weeks; (iv) over 13 weeks 
Lup t 6 months; (v) over 6 months and up to 1 year; (vi) over | year and up 
; (vii) over 2 years and up to 3 years. 
nent disabilities should be classified by degree and uniformity should be 
| by Maing the following groups: (i) Under 20 per cent disability; (ii) 20 


r 40 per cent; (iii) 40 and under 60 per cent; (iv) 60 and under 80 per 
‘(v) SO ner under 100 per cent; (vi) 100 per cent. 
anent disabilities should be classified at the time they are recognized as 


The loeation of injury should be clearly distinguished from the nature of 
einjury. The most suitable classification is that of the common anatomical 
s of the body, namely: (i) The head; (ii) trunk; (iii) upper extremities; 
lower extremities; (v) et ral. 
Lach of this [these] groups should be subdivided if necessary. 
e) The nature of the injury should be classified as follows: (i) Contusions and 
abrasions; (ii) burns and sealds; (iii) concussions; (iv) cuts and lacerations; 
punctured wounds; (vi) amputations; (vii) dislocations; (viii) fractures; 
ix) sprains and strains; (x) asphyxiation; (xi) drowning; (xii) other injuries. 
Nore.—In publishing the above statistics a note should be added on the 
Wing points: 
The seope of the legislation; 
b) The system of insurance (compulsory or optional) ; 
The nature of the accidents included; 
The methods of reporting the accidents and of compiling the statistics; 
‘) Asummary of the benefits given to the injured or to their dependents. 
In countries in which industrial diseases are compensated as accidents they 
uld, wherever possible, be distinguished separately in the tables. 


(2) Accident rates 





For industrial and international comparison it is essential to calculate frequency 
‘les and severity rates. 

a) The frequency rate should, if possible, be calculated by dividing the number 
ol accidents (multiplied by 100, 000) by the number of hours of working time. 
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(b) The severity rate should similarly be calculated by dividing the ji}, 
of working hours lost (multiplied by 100,000) by the number of hours of y : 
time. 

Where practical difficulties prevent the calculation of the number of ho); p< of 
working time, this number should be replaced by the number of full-time worko,, 
(i. e., the number of working-days divided by 300) or the average number ,; 
workers, as may be best suited to the economic and social needs of the countpy 
or industry concerned. 


TKing 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


In order that the International Labor Office may make tentative comparico,. 
of the level of real wages in the different countries, the competent statistics) 
authorities of each country, should, as from January 1, 1924, furnish the Ito». 
national Labor Office at regular intervals (if possible monthly) with statement. 
in a form to be agreed upon, showing for the capital cities of their respectiy¢ 
countries: 

(a) The time rates of wages and normal weekly hours of labor current jy, . 
limited number of typical occupations, and 

(b) Information as to the prices of a limited number of those items upon whi, 
the income of working-class families in most industrially developed countries j: 
largely spent. 

It is hoped that countries, in which compensation is invariably paid in the form 
of pensions, will forward for compilation by the International Labor Office 4) 
necessary details for the determination of the mortality rates among perso: 
injured in industrial accidents, so as to establish the degree in which this mortality 
is influenced by the age of the pensioner, by the time elapsing since the conclu 
of medical treatment, and by the extent of industrial capacity. 


The chief officers elected by the conference were: President, 
Armand Julin, the secretary general of the Belgian Ministry of 
Industry and Labor; vice presidents, R. H. Coats, F. R. S. (. 
Dominion statistician, Canada; Luigi Solinas, director general 0! 
labor, Ministry of National Economy, Italy; and Doctor Platzer, 
director of the Federal Statistical Office, Germany. 


eG OG 


Congress of International Federation of Intellectual Workers ' 


HE International Federation of Intellectual Workers held its 
T second general meeting in Paris, December 27-29, 1')23. 
Delegates from the following 9 countries having federations 
of intellectual workers were in attendance at the congress: Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The Swiss delegate was unable to take 
part in the sessions. Representatives from 10 other countries 10 
which the organization of intellectual workers is in progress followed 
the proceedings. 

After reporting on the development of the movement for the 
organization of intellectual workers, the convention adopted the 
constitution for the international federation of such workers. 

Some of the questions which it was agreed should be investigated 
in the interest of intellectual workers are given below: 

(1) The position of civil servants in different countries. 
(2) Intellectual property rights. 
(3) The protection of professional] titles. 


(4) Revision of the protection of inventions and of clauses assigning te 
ownership of inventions or plans to employers. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 28, 1924, pp. 24, 2° 
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(5) The organization of international means for the placing in employ- 
ment of intellectual workers. 

{6} The improvement of the methods of intellectual work; the assistance 
to be granted to important intellectual associations and institutions. 

(7) Collective agreements and model agreements. 

(8) The position of various information offices, with a view to the future 
encouragement of international exchange and foreign travel of in- 
tellectual workers. 

(9) Intellectual credit, et 


+> 60 Gp 


Conference of International Federation of Trade-Unions and Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats | 


of the International Federation of Trade-Unions at its meeting 

of August 3 and 4, 1923, a conference of the committee and the 
secretaries of the international trade federations was held in Amster- 
dam on November 8 for the purpose of defining the relations between 
the International Federation and the international secretariats and 
of settling questions of organization and affiliation. 

The following resolution. which had been unanimously adopted 
hy the management committee, was submitted to the representatives 
of the international secretariats: 


? ACCORDANCE with a decision of the management committee 


(1) The international trade secretaries shall participate in the international 
trade-union congresses; they may take part in the discussions in a consultative 
rapacity. 

(2) Every two years the Bureau of the I. F. T. U. shall hold a two days’ con- 
ference with the international trade secretaries. This conference shall be held 
immediately before the biennial congress of the International Federation of 
Trade-Unions. 

The conference will deal chiefly with the following questions: 

(a) The manner in which relations with the I. F. T. U. can be strengthened 
and the changes that should be made in regard to these relations in 
view of the industrial development in the various countries. 

(b) The carrying out of the decisions of the international trade-union 
congresses. 

(c) The manner in which the press service of the international trade 
secretariats can be developed and improved with the cooperation or 
assistance of the I. F. T. U. 

Such difficulties as may arise in the periods between the conferences shall |} 
dealt with by the management committee of the I. F. T. U. 

(3) The conference shall elect a commission consisting of three representatives 
of the international trade secretariats who shall represent the international trade 
secretariats on the management committee of the I. F. T. U. and shall take part 
both in the discussions and in the voting. 

The international trade secretariats pledge themselves not to take final 
decisions in regard to general questions which lie outside the domain of their 
respective trades, or in regard to special questions affecting the interests of the 
other trade-union organizations, without first consulting with the management 
committee of the I. F. T. U. or at least with the Bureau of the I. F. T. U. 

(5) It shall be a fundamental principle that only the following organizations 
may affiliate with an international trade secretariat: 

(a) Organizations which are affiliated with their respec tive national trade- 
union centers, which in turn are affiliated with the I. F. T. U. 

(6) Organizations which are in no way associated with any other inter- 
national (e. g., organizations belonging to the Norwegian Federation 
of Trade-Unions, which federation is not affiliated with any of the exist- 
ing internationals). 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, No. @ Dec. 28, 1923, pp. 13-15 
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(c) Organizations which belong to a nonaffiliated national trade- 
center, which does not make propaganda against the I. F. T. U. 
organizations belonging to the American Federation of Labor). 

(d) Organizations not affiliated with their national trade-union . 
if this latter belongs to a trade-union international which is oppo «| ;; 


the I. F. T. U. 

Articles 1 to 4 were adopted, but article 5 gave rise to discuss i, 
On a record vote, 14 of the secretariats represented at the confer), 
expressed themselves in favor of the conditions laid down in artic|o 5 
and 6 were against them. This vote is, however, merely provisicna| 
the final decision lying with the international trade-union congre.s 
1924, and the conference of the international trade secretariais 
which will take place at the same time. Until then the execi\iye 
committees of the trade secretariats have sufficient time to decide 
their attitude to the proposals of the management committee o/ (|, 
International Federation of Trade-Unions. 





Trade-Union Statistics of the Netherlands, January 1, 1923 


CCORDING to statistics on the trade-union movement in ‘|i 
Netherlands recently published by the Central Statistica 
Bureau of that country the Dutch trade-union organizations 

have suffered a steady loss in membership since 1920. The tracde- 
union movement reached its peak on January 1, 1920, when the total 
number of organized wage earners was 683,468. One year later, (\ve 
membership had fallen to 651,215, on January 1, 1922, to 640,144, 
and on January 1, 1923, to 571,973. This gradual loss in meni)er- 
ship was due chiefly to extensive unemployment. During the year 
1922 the organizations of manual workers suffered the greatest {oss 
in members, their membership falling from 381,380 to 324,435: 
membership of organizations of public service employees, including 
manual workers, fell from 208,814 to 199,175; and that of private 
salaried employees from 49,850 to 48,363. 

On January 1, 1923, the great majority, 446,066 or 78 per cen|, o! 
the organized wage earners of the Ni therlands were affiliated \ it! 
one of the existing five central labor organizations, while the rem:in- 
der belonged to unaffiliated federations, cartels, and local unions 
The membership of the five central organizations during the period 
1914 to 1923 is shown in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP OF FIVE CENTRAL TRADE-UNION ORGANIZATIONS OF 1 
NETHERLANDS, 1914 to 1923 








Membership on January 1—- 























Central organization ; ee 7 
| 1914 1920 1921 | 1922 
National Labor Secretariat of the Netherlands.._____ | 9,697/ 51,570] 37,125 31,3901 23, 280 
Federation of Dutch Trade-Unions--_.............-. | 84,261 | 247,748) 216,617 | 217,467 | 15 
National Federation of Christian Trade-U nions_._-__- 11,023 | 66,997 73, 819 71, 332 fil, 3 
Federation of Dutch Catholic Trade-Unions_._____-_- 29, 048 | 141,002 | 146,080! 142, 035 | 
Genera) Federation of Dutch Trade-Unions__________ 3,864! 39,903 52, 223 49, 570 17, 500 
a ee | 137,893 547,220 | 525,814 | 511, 795 | 446, 004 








1 Netherlands. Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw. Centraal Bureau vou ‘¢ 
Statistiek. Statistiek van Nederland No. 373. Overzicht van den omvang der Vakbeweging op Janusry 
1, 1923. The Hague, December, 1923. 56 pp. 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that the Federation of 
putch Trade-Unions is leading all the other central labor organiza- 
(ions by ® wide margin as regards membership. The Federation of 
Catholic Trade-Unions has the next largest number of members and 
the Federation of Christian Trade-Unions holds third place. The 
membership of the General Federation of Dutch Trade-Unions is 
composed chiefly of employees in public service and private salaried 
employees. The Federation of Catholic Trade-Unions suffered the 
relatively largest loss in membership (24,920) during 1922. 

It has already been stated that 324,435 of the 571,973 wage 
earners that were organized in the Netherlands on January 1, 1923, 
were manual workers. The trades and occupations most strongly 
organized were the building trades (60,866), metal workers (45,123), 
workers employed in fishing, commerce, and transport (40,558), 
workers in the food industries (37,435), agricultural workers (25,858) 
and textile workers (22,671). 

Financial data are available for trade-unions having a membership 
of 523,665, representing 86.5 per cent of all organized wage earners. 
The receipts of these unions amounted in 1922 to 13,795,158 florins,’ 
the receipts from dues alone being 11,175,228 florins. The expendi- 
tures for the same year totaled 12,601,570 florins, the principal items 
being 2,360,913 florins for strike benefits, 959,327 florins for sick 
and death benefits, 1,024,916 florins for trade-union journals, and 
2,221,897 florins for salaries. The unions covered by the financial 
report had a combined capital of 10,429,782 florins on December 
31, 1922. 


?Florin at par=40.2 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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Profit Sharing in France 
Bie French Ministry of Labor has recently completed a sii (jy! 


of profit sharing in France. The inquiry was made bees), 
a number of bills had been introduced in the National Assej}), 
to make profit sharing compulsory and it seemed advisable to {jj 
Government to secure official information as to the present 
and results of profit sharing. 

No legislation has been enacted in France regarding the sharing 
of profits in industrial or commercial enterprises generally but , 
law of December 18, 1915, made profit sharing compulsory {o; 
workers’ cooperative productive associations which receive suppor 
from the State. By a law of September 9, 1919, profit sharing was 
made compulsory in all mining operations which should receiye 
concessions in the future, and a law of April 26, 1917, provided {0 
the formation of incorporated copartnership societies, in which 
stock apportioned among the employees assures to the workers ay 
mterest in the profits realized. The law of October 29, 1921, relating 
to the new régime of the railways, has been considered by some 
to permit the creation of a system of profit sharing on railroads, 
The question was considered in the National Assembly during the 
discussion of the law but the text which was finally adopted prov ices 
only for a bonus granted for the purpose of promoting the interes’ 
of the personnel in the development of traffic and in economy in 
operating expenses. 

Information was secured relative to 328 workers’ cooperative 
productive associations, employing about 12,000 workers. The 
profits divided among the members of these associations varied from 
25 to 75 per cent, the majority of associations paying from 25 to 30) 
per cent. The profits distributed in 1920 by 195 of the associations 
amounted to 3,896,458 francs,? 9,239 employees participating. 
The average amount received by workers who had been employed 
the entire year varied from 100 francs in the clothing industries to 
more than 1,000 francs in the glass and porcelain industries. 

Of 11 associations established under the law of April 26, 1917 
only 6 were functioning effectively as incorporated copartnerslii 
companies, and their establishment was considered to be too receit to 
make their experience of importance. No information was secured i: 
to the profits distributed among the miners employed in the 51 mines 
for which concessions had been granted since the law went into effect. 

Profit sharing due entirely to private initiative, was found to be 
in force in 75 out of 168 establishments which were reported to 
the Ministry of Labor as having profit-sharing systems. The 7) 
establishments employed about 102,000 workers; 62,000 of these 
worked for the Orleans Railway Company, which, however, has pai 
no profit-sharing dividends for several years owing to deficits 1 
operations. Aside from this company, 10 of the firms employe: 
more than 1,000 persons, 7 from 500 to 1,000, 32 from 100 to 5U0 
and 25 less than 100. ‘There were profit-sharing plans in oper: (ion 








1 France. Ministére du Travail. Office du Travail. Enquéte sur la participation aux 
Paris, 1923. 129 pp. 
4 Franc, at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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i 17 banks and insurance companies, 15 in the metal industries, 
13 in mereantile establishments, 5 in the clothing industries, and 4 
in the book industry, while the remaining 21 were scattered among 
various other industries. 

More than one-third of the plans for which the date of establish- 
ment was reported had been started since 1919, 6 were established 
prior to 1850, 16 from 185] to 1900, and 11 from 1901 to 1918. 
[here were only six cases in which there was a formal agreement in 
recard to profit sharing between the employer and workers. In 
eeneral the employers in their announcements state that the custom 
js purely voluntary on their part and they reserve the right to alter 
or abandon it at will. In 50 establishments the profits are divided 
according to an established system while in the remainder the propor- 
tion of profits to be paid is decided each year by the employer. 
Ten establishments employing 1,400 persons admit all their employees 
to share in the profits, 19 employing 70,500 exclude temporary 
workers (‘‘temporaires”’), 35 with 21,600 employees require a certain 
length of service varying from 3 months to 10 years, one year being 
required in the largest number of cases, and in 11 establishments 
with 8,500 employees the number to be admitted to participation 
in the profits 1s decided by the employer. In 55 enterprises indi- 
vidual shares are proportioned to the amount of earnings of the 
participants. In the remainder the shares depend upon various 
factors such as length of service, size of family, or regularity of 
attendance. 

The form of payment of individual shares varies: 37 establish- 
ments, or nearly half, pay the dividend in cash; 14 others pay all-or 
part. in stock, or the Rares are credited toward the savings fund or 
the retirement fund; while in 24 establishments the payments are 
deferred, usually for a certain number of years. In the great ma- 
jority of enterprises the employees have no voice either in the calcu- 
lation or division of the profits. In 17 plants only did the workers 
have the right to exercise any control over the plan for profit sharing. 

The results of profit sharing for the year 1921 were reported for 
62 establishments, employing 99,550 workers. Nine of them em- 
ploying 63,050 workers, did not make any profits, so there was no 
distribution. Profits were divided in 53 establishments, employing 
36,500 workers, of whom 28,413, or 78 per cent, articina tell The 
total amount of the profit-sharing dividends for 1921 was 25,743,000 
frances. The average dividend per employee was 906 francs. The 
range was from 24 frances in the databliahinient paying the lowest 
dividend to 4,169 francs in a porcelain factory which employed about 
100 workers. 

The general opinion of the employers in the undertakings in which 
there was a profit-sharing scheme was that it exerted a favorable 
influence on the stability of the working force. The opinion was 
not so unanimous, however, in regard to improvement in production 
or employee relations, although several employers considered that 
production had been increased and that labor troubles had been much 
reduced, or altogether averted as a result of the plan. It was not 
clearly established by the study whether profit sharing is increasing 
or on the decline. While more than one thin of the plans had been 
put into effect since 1919, a number, and among them some of the 
oldest, have recently been abandoned. 
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Industrial Disputes in Bombay (India) Presidency 


a résumé of the industrial disputes in the Presidency dur 

1923. From January 1 to December 31 there were 109 dispute 
involving 109,917 workers, as compared with 143 disputes involving 
181,723 workers during the previous year. The most important was a 
strike in the Ahmedabad cotton mills, which began April 1, 1923 
involved over 43,000 workpeople, and continued for something over 
two months. The total number of working-days lost throuv) 
disputes during the year was 2,841,000, an increase of about 275 
per cent over the corresponding figure for 1922; the greater part of 
this increase was due to the strike in the cotton mills just mentioned. 

Grouped according to industries, 77 per cent of the disputes \ 
in the cotton-textile industry, 2 per cent in the transport industry, 
6 per cent in the engineering industry, and 15 per cent in miscellane us 
industries. Just over half, 51 per cent, were due to wage disag: 
ments, 5 per cent to claims for bonus payments, 27 per cent to p 
sonal causes such as dismissals or reinstatements, ind 16 per cen 
unclassified causes. Of the strikes settled during the year, 7! 
cent ended in favor of the employer and 17 per cent in favor of 
employees; 12 per cent were compromised. 

The February issue of the same Gazette contaims an accouni 
the earlier stages of an extensive strike leading up to a general 
lockout in the textile mills of Bombay. For some time past, | 
mill owners have paid at the end of the year a bonus, which was 
based on the profits of the year, but which for five years pre lias 
regularly amounted to a month’s pay for workers wh had put in 
nine months or more of regular service during the year, and pr 
‘portionately less for those who had worked over three but unde 
nine months. This had come to be looked upon as deferred pay. 
In July, 1923, the owners posted notices in all the mills that, owing 
to bad trade, no bonus would be paid for 1923. The workers 
claimed that as the bonus was regarded as deferred pay, and as tlie 
notices were not posted until July, they were entitled at least (o 
a bonus for the first half of the year, but the owners denied this 
contention in toto. The matter did not become acute until thc 
end of the year, when the workers began to hold meetings of protes' 
Their leaders strongly advised against a strike, pointing out that 
owing to the state of the cotton trade it was impossible for (he 
workers to win, and that the only result would be the loss of nora! 
wages as well as the bonus. On January 17, however, when (\\° 
payment for the last half of December was made without any bonis, 
the workers of one mill went on strike, and others soon follow: 
On the 29th the owners posted, in the mills on strike, notices stating 
that unless the workers returned unconditionally by February + 
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ihe mills would be closed entirely for two weeks. The immediate 
result of this was a rapid extension of the strike, and consequently 
of the lockout, into the other mills, and by the middle of February 
75 cotton mills, 2 silk mills, 2 woolen mills, and 2 dye works were 
tied up, the textile industry of the city was at a complete standstill, 
and something over 163,000 workers were idle. By the 18th, the 
governor in his opening speech to the Legislative Council, declared 
it necessary to take public action. 

The present dispute between the mill owners and their employees, like former 
ones, is difficult of settlement mainly owing to the lack of organization among 
the mill hands. As the present strike continues, and so many thousands of 
men are out of work, Government feel it is not possible to abstain longer from 
intervention, and propose to set up a special committee of inquiry to inquire 
into the merits of the dispute regarding bonus, and to report to Government 
for the information of the public. 


By February 22 the committee was pennies and began its 
work. According to a dispatch published in the London Daily 
Herald of March 13, its findings were against the employees. 

The committee has reported in favor of the mill owners. It finds, according 
to the exchange, that the bonus is dependent on profits, and that the profits 
do not justify payment. There is therefore no prospect of a settlement, and the 
mill workers are leaving the city in increasing numbers. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, |' 
By Huger L. Kerwin, Direcror oF CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Concili: 
af exercised his good offices in connection with 49 labor dis; 
during March, 1924. These disputes affected a_ tot: 
70,563 employees. The table following shows the name and loc 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controvers\ 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade conce: 


the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlem 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen dir 


and indirectly affected. 

On April 1, 1924, there were 39 strikes before the depart: 
for settlement and, in addition, 13 controversies which had 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 52. 
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Statistics of Immigration for February, 1924 
By W. W. HusBanp, ComMissionger GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant ,|; 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens depar jf} oh.) 
from the United States during February, "19: 24, and from Jyly -« 

23, to February, 1924. The tabulations are prese nted accor Ing { 

a countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, pa¢o; 
or peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or |p ao 
permanent residence. ‘The last table (Table 6) shows the numbey ,j (ee 
aliens oer under the per cent limit act of May 19, 1921. from fi \oic 
July 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924. Be st 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1923, 
RUARY, 1924 














, rsBLI 
Arrivals Departures FRO 
—— FEB! 
Immi- | Nonim-| United \ Zz = 
During— grant | migrant] States | Aliens | -po¢o) Emi- | gmi- | Unites a a 
aliens aliens | citizens de- onvivelie grant grant | Stat 
ad- ad- ar- barred | * ~~ | aliens | diens | citizer 


mitted | mitted rived 





July to December, 1923__| 499, 863 | 85, 336 | 173, 156 | 16,985 | 775,340 | 44, 209 | 75,910 | 133, 60 










































































January, 1924______- 33, 878 10, 476 15, 638 2, 145 62, 137 5, 723 8, 689 20,5 
February, 1924____..._. 29,901 | 10,842] 22,161] 1,851] 64,755} 3,706] 7,880 | 24, 1' 
Se ET 663, 642 | 106, 654 | 210,955 | 20,981 | 902,232 | 53,728 | 92,479 | 178, ag 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS AD\ TED Arme! 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED poner 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1924, BY COUNTRIES ro 
Immigrant FE migra obs 
ee a — Dalma 
ne February, July 1023, February, | °"'>:)'" aoa te 
Of Lae J 
1924 | ruary, 1924 1924 ru 24 Englis} 
fe 3” — ae — ‘ an Finnis! 
Albania--_-. wopee. £6 iS ; 5 226 25 78 French 
ee i : i To 475 7. 296 10 f Germa 
Belgium _ ____- ae a eS. Se 2 oe: 24 1, 792 19 Greek 
Ml cic da nak sath asdiice Se i. Ss ae 12 493 13 | ite Hebrev 
SEES SEES Se ee TN 145 13, 244 63 1, 0 Irish 
ER 6 dak naens dna gow «at A OE a eas 516 4, 120 16 7 Italian 
Esthonia_->_- to ae ccieetiae: hn I 41 og { Italian 
Finland___. MD OE ST a RS 13 3, 582 21 219 Japane 
France, inc luding c orsic a. ee ee Pe 211 5, 283 57 N?] Koreat 
Germany _ --- Se TD see a. 2 ae 455 73, 778 37 | * Lithue 
Great Britain and Ireland: Magy: 
eR: SET PE = Sa ; 182 23, 640 | 137 | 3, 037 Mexic 
A SE a ee ee ee 17 | 16, 878 29 | Sri Pacific 
tid tines BO de Oo aidcha oncaeid owe me 23 | 33, 235 28 573 Polish 
ee a eee lena S 2a oes 58 inet 4 | 1, 507 3 44 Portus 
ne an inodhawiwne pcidibe~ <b aan ten 47 4, 268 337 | 4, 878 Ruma 
0, eS a a ee <j vEAE : 78 5, 309 26 | 4 Russis 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia) - __- FS 3,175 | 46, 318 1, 520 | 7, 039 Ruthe 
SE - S e S e ae Oe eee 48 | 1, 437 l is Seand 
Ss RS SI aly LSE ee See wale 10 | 2, 241 20 | 243 Beotet 
RE SS ESR A ae Se 29 | 3, 613 LI | 23 Bloval 
ty ae eae Saar aiden gente 544 | 10, 526 23 49 Spani: 
Poland____. 174 | 28, 139 88 | 1, 719 Spani 
Portugal (including ‘Azores ‘and C ape V erde Islands is). 29 | 2, 562 52 | 2, 62 Syriar 
el inchaciibedubs MncametesDbackuns ‘ 41 | 10, 860 39 | fi Purki 
RR eo i | ee Lt 136 | 12, 284 20 | 391 Welst 
Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands)___-__-- 49 674 71 | Ne West 
Sa a ae Piwiclns atite S08 17, 489 20 . Other 
SRR ae es 28 3, 606 12 219 
Turkey in Europe.____.-__--___. Pn a ; 22 | 1, 423 16 a 
2 ER Sa I ae 434 5, 523 87 1, dls 
Es: 5 | jet we ~n 
. | eee Se ee ee sateanl 7, 780 | 342, 027 2, 801 1,8 re 
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1 
EBRUARY, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 


July, 1923, | 
to Febru- 
ary, 1924 


February, 
1924 








tfriean (black) 409 7. 7104 52 
Armenian r 80) 2, 596 7 
BKohemian and Moravian (€ zech 96 | 6, 555 37 | 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin <a 97 2, 259 48 | 
fa ea mt 265 | 3, 287 | 100 | 
Croatian and Slovenian ____- 325 | 3, 901 13 | 
Cuba kta st A 13 6265 52 | 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 14 | 265 16 | 
Dutch and Flemish __--.--.--- tin ln aed 192 | 6, 646 | 42 | 
Fast Indian. -_..- ine SEE a le tebe 4} Of Py 
Englist i i 4. 467 68, 504 282 
Finnish.......- 6! 3, 480 27 | 
French - 4,102 33, 144 70 
ee 1, 353 91, 302 74 
RS. SOE 79 | 4, 564 340 
OW ...64..... 1, 208 | 5, 839 18 
eS : 1, 429 | 34, 608 57 
Italian (north). __.--- 409 10, 191 204 
Italian (south) - - 2, 981 38, 260 1, 326 
Japanese... ......- 314 | 3, 072 136 |} 
. 2 | 4 1 
OO a aa F . 3 | 48 
Lithuanian... __- soo dae tos 16 1, 863 21 
MOG ya... 65---------- 120 (:. 827 33 | 
Mextca®.. ...25... wind aad ‘ 6, 371 51, 826 95 
Pacifie Islander.... .....-.-. : iste 11 
ot? . 251 18, 441 &5 
og re — 53 | 3, 219 | : 
a (2 1, 481 | 44 
Re es 2: 234 | 8, 503 | 30 
Ruthenian (Russniak) . , | 134 | 1,777 

Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - l 2, 191 | 35, 932 } 84 | 
Scotch an ete 2, 037 | 50, 725 | 63 | 
See _, See 48 | 5, 443 42 | 
Spanish....__- 143 2, 614 | 106 | 
Spanish American 141 | 1, 850 50 | 
pe yi 60 | 1, 323 10 | 
casaeh » Se ee 4 15 | 313 15 
Velsh __. : bah et) 2.159 4 
West Indian (except Cuban) __.-__-- WO | 1, 333 16 


Roe 
» 


Other peoples...............--- rae 60 79! 48 


_ (Ses = 29, 901 563, 642 


j my 
an 
= | 


ee ae 17, 976 | 339, 078 | 3, 076 
Female a aI 11, 925 | 224, 564 | 630 | 
| } } 


ruary, 


linmigrant Kk mig 


95 


23] 


July, 19 
to Fel 


1, 


Immigrant Emigrant 
(Country Ji O83 
——" February, ee ’ | February, 
1924 ; a 1924 
ruary, 1924] 
272 5, 562 109 
nan ze 78 : 7 140 
— rs 22 9 
lestine, end Niesopotamiia 92 O 558 
Se : 34 2, 7X 
rt) Diuiketibheee o< 14 235 2 
As H6H6 14, 596 273 
. 1! ; ~ §0 a 
tu Tasmania, and New Zealand 3 H46 28 | 
pacific Islands (not specified) l 3% 1] 
{ ,and Newfoundland : | 14, 092 | 133, 306 234 | 
entral America . a 1, 209 4 
\fexice ‘ } 6, 401 71 Qs 
Copin America OT | 6. 706 51 | 
West Indies : } 409 il, 20% i74 | 
(ther countries - } 2 4 
Grand total 24, GO) 563, 642 | 3, 706 


» 1923, 


int 


July, 19 
to Fehr 


1‘ 


rpg 2-—-LAST-PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
rmTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, ET¢ 


Cor 


oO 
ms 


¥24 


GOO) 


iE 3-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
OM THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY 


ro 


u- 


ary, 1924 
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rN 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEp rr 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY "1 D ysLE 5- 
FEBRUARY, 1924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES on pRoM 
FE 3K 
Immigrant Emig 
State July, 1923, 
February, to February, 
1924 February, 1924 
1924 
Alabama... ------ Steg i Re ee eer eee 4 13 386 4 
Ee a en Aneta eee Pee ge wx re aN J 27 218 6 
Ee ee MM Bie din = el A A es a som 951 9, 227 42 
EE PRS, 2) Tay epee Lhe eae ey ee 3 ae 
CO SS eae eT " : hatttenndl 3, 102 41, 058 319 
Colorado oT Oe AFT pa isi? ; a) 48 1, 236 16 , : 
ES OT Tee eee S aes 462 11, 043 67 06 Be 
ee ot 4 424 3 ' Eng 
RE NN SER Roa PO aes 48 1, 287 6 9% Law 
NRE: 6 eS a ts 168 2, 814 62 ~wee 
Georgia Fae Pr se obey aiid ey ee il 369 2 - 
Hawaii_.-_- = aa ; : hia cal 7 | eee O78 — 
NS eee ae is SS aes ere | 54 810 9 * Phys 
RRR, E42 RE ES. Pk 2. 6. ae eee 1, 441 41, 289 209 74 —_ 
Indiana -___. EES LE EI oa dete 102 4, 768 12 g 9 
ide hid. sekatisdcadaLwicrsdicbudeacadadaaht Rodos 104 3, 448 22 v 
Te ee tito. dL silts ig ttelidn wtnboald dudes 62 1, 325 3 P 
BAMGOORy.... ...<.. eitiatideentneie Cae eee ag 0 ade 20 503 3 
SS SES EE ae ees a ees ee 81 979 
+ "TSE ‘ ee Or oe SRE, KO MS aaa’ 961 7, 948 3 78 
Maryland__---_- ‘ . coe cues aeGbtdativhiion - 52 2, 762 7 79 Rart 
Massachusetts.............-------- guerre 2, 891 47, 525 207 <e 
I  nanccedescgs dieu 4-pustdaok debi sited 3, 2 46, 978 135 wee 
EE: AEE SES SRT RE 479 9, 026 31 sen 
OS EE I are aera te pdt dod 7 are B ie 
Missouri. --__-_-- ae eae” sa 5 lt tao 100 3, 973 14 9 ae 
a iinannno-s0shelb-ctlin Aiieia+<abiecahles canis bah S 130 1, 489 3 rm 
DDR 5. oa. jesetssscesdsccczasecueses ----] 86 2, 264 5 * 
Nevada_________- ee Ss a bee 8 196 6 — 
New Hampshire. --.............-- Ce PS Porey SS : 567 4,904 10 
LS. A ee i nbc tuk, ke 643 28, 241 158 ieel 
SRE 5. SR SRS ee ae | 105 872 2 hanes 
 " >? See +4 Re Be ei sd 5, 548 141, 500 1, 589 20, 659 ete 
SEES SL et oS eee eee 4 239 4 ‘7 wa 
North Dakota- SRDS: 88 ey NY ESE oa 69 1, 504 2 a 7 
Ohio ____- . ee sa 8. aaa + 5 Te 503 21, 746 114 + a 
Oklahoma___.___.___.--__- 2 ‘ BAe STE 24 439 1 - 
Oregon. | Oo ” Libhéndl 340 4, 636 30 24 a 
SEO Han ai jacoual 1, 023 43, 700 338 4, 677 a 
NER TS. AE ER ES FC | Seen > ne 
RRS” y S .| 29 185 4 Marit 
RETR EI ET OA me 441 6, 369 37 m on 
EE SP ieee imo 4 135 3 Mack 
ETRE SEE Ce TT CTE 23 863 5 Met 
AE RERRGAS 5, SR 9 25 7 336 4 32 afin 
a a pl ae pa ‘oe ee 3, 961 32, 223 37 851 Ail P 
| FESS 9 5 OR 6. Se 24 956 21 2 Mine 
nl RIE Bn SE OS SE Re 223 2, 206 8 { Deint 
Virginia- . Cink 1. IS Es RE pe | 103 1,717 6 1 Patte 
NCS "a COR ee es . ) Se Phot 
a RR ECS LS ae 1, 254 14, 607 67 , 060 Dlact, 
a SS SE i ae OF t. 18 de 5s seal 72 1, 834 25 47 Plun 
5 > a t..— ee S + A 236 581 28 452 Print 
RE RST STS Sh. A Se ae ee ee 16 492 " 7 Sadd 
RS § 2) ©, . ne ee 29, 901 563, 642 3, 706 72 Shoes 
—— — — $$$ eS Stoke 
Stone 
lailo 
Tani 
Text: 
Tinn 
Tobe 
Uph 
Wat 
Wea 
Whe 
Woo 
Othe 
To 
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TED 


ro 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT 
THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1924, AND F 
ARY, 1924, BY OCCUPATIONS 


uBl. i 5. 
)M 


RI 


rt 


Immigrant 


| 
| 




















Occupation July, 1923, 
| February, to 
1924 February, 
1924 
| 
ie cbenalianeeted 47 | 785 
‘ lS ae Jini oe 27 362 
. 129 | 1, 546 
BGRINS .; danknccosncaes 5 | l 
Lod Electricians ___- ; 145 | 3, 258 | 
S Engineers (professional) - ae 207 | 4, 014 | 
4 Law > - -} 9 | 164 
~ Literary and scientific persons 23 586 
Musicians id dive AH | 1, 217 
, Officials (Government). aciiet 40 | 397 | 
ate Physiciams_.........-. 110 | 931 
- sculptors and artists - 8 318 | 
ee ee eee 204 2, 627 | 
’ Other professional _-- 185 3,131 | 
7 Re 6 See 1, 205 19,377 | 
‘ ge. eae: We Rees 115 | 3, 171 | 
Barbers and hairdressers_...._____ PE, We 106 | Z, 280 
Blacksmiths. _..._-. 91 | 2, 906 
Book binders. -.-- - 251 
conn ae ya ee se 32 
enema. .2eJ i. 93 2, 508 
( netmakers “aSvES 19 413 
( nters and joine rs 674 | 13, 494 
Cigarette a ere wepand 41 | 
P iba ncoudabkss 14 232 | 
Cig r packers - - oe PO , eed | 20 
Clerks and accountants. s 1, 047 20, 283 
fs Dressmakers _- , ; Bie 105 3, 307 
re ig eers (locomotive, “marine, and stationary) 105 3, 026 
2 Furriers and fur workers . ; ee 22 75 
ws Gerden@ties...-.-.-. 6455 oa 36 1, 033 
lat and cap makers “eS re — 10 279 
ye yn and steel workers___- ee er 106 6, 889 
com ee a ey ee 7 16 375 
Lock RES " be 29 3, 605 
MOCOe kane cocedine< 285 5, 607 
” M Tinete.<ows<. ee 430 7, 126 
Masons Oe 159 4, 738 
‘ Mechanies (not spe cified) Le ESE , 356 7, 091 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) 44 1,011 
gry Millers__.. re eae 3 . 11 4&8 
ER Sra en ee 22 579 | 
wr Tt Perrageragn a 175 6, 328 
198 IO, dio won ccdncgecccscenctioe 147 3, 225 
i _ Sige 12 306 
VA) Photographers____________ 16 391 
1p7 Plast rers ee oe : s , ee 40 553 
459 Plumbers P el. ee = . 99 | 1,725 
=: Printers ..2s:... ; 77 | 1, 430 
Saddiers and harness makers 6 | 295 
. Seamstresses 70 | 2, 056 
7 Shoemakers. 102 | 4, 269 
Stokers i : 66 812 
Stonecutters _ . F 20 | 470 
Tailors.....___- 165 | 6, 130 
Tanners and curriers___. 170 
Textile warkers (not specified) 17 | 116 
Tinners_.... on at 32 | 649 
Tobacco workers....____. ! Sealed ete 25 
Upholsterers. ___._- wel EY si bal 13 | 318 
Watch and elock makers________. 2 | 12 ARQ 
Weavers and spinners__ 71 2, 546 
Wheelwrigtts.............___. 7 i. 3 125 
Woodworkers (not specified) ____- attained 20 | 439 
ther Gite. oa. nis oe.-.-- 5s. ; 239 | 4, 740 
py) a ee eee 5, 309 | "128, 967 
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EPARTED 


, 1923, T« 


Emigrant 


February, 
1924 


July, 
to 
February, 
1924 


1923, 


6 
34 
422 


239 


° 645! 
O4 


ba) 


167 
224 
116 
143 

if 


‘ 


543 
gi 


y 
2» 
48 
31 


218 
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Taa._e &.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS Dt = 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRU ARY, 1924, AND FROM JUL) 
FEBRUARY, 1924, BY OCCUPA ATIONS—C oncluded 4 





1s ae | 


linmigrant | Emig 


| 
Ocecupation July, 1923, | 







































































February, to February, the hi 
1924 February, 1924 
| 1924 | on me 
: anaes iti: | manana iia ial ate . fer ere = Mont 
Miscellaneous: ‘ 7 
a TEE SES a sean ck 137 1, 643 4 » cond! 
Bankers -__- eee wee 6 136 3 | ait. 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters__. aa 48 1, 474 1 | tas 
Farm laborers ey 903 23, 949 11 | nasser 
Farmers 816 | 16, 216 89 | oe" 
Fishermen ; , 247 | 2, 365 1 | ae reside 
0 ae eS eee ; oe 8 | || ee | _ 
Laborers BO Bin cece oculi St 5, 218 | 79, 678 2 053 | ; pers 
Manufacturers __- bs ; = 14 | 445 A \ 
Merchants and dealers______- ‘ee ee 459 9, 312 143 | . . 
a ear ae 2 eee 1, 253 | 46, 078 B5 | statec 
Other miscellaneous............_...__ 1, 073 | 21, 400 12¢ were 
ee ee Poe | ea ee 10, 182 | - 202, 838 2, 521 ~ The uJ 
No occupation (including women and children) _ _- ; 13, 205 | 212, 460 | 694 
| eee ee | oe 29, 901 | 163, 642 2 j 3, 706 
TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 
UNDER THE PER CENT LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, 
1923, TO MAR. 31, 1924 
Maximum | Admitted Admitted 
Country or region of birth monthly | Mar. 1-31, panne nag July 1 to 
quota 1924 quota Mar. 31 Du 
ee ee cm eacgecbeas a etded 288 288 remal 
meeee (epee). ~.-....-......-...:,--- 46 | 16 230 165 | mclue 
aE RAD ee? EL... ae Be Det 1, 468 | 104 7, 342 7, 336 | = 
ee ee ee J oe inches 1, 563 1, 563 | tana 
eo bal Canna cohnene | Saas ae 302 302 wit] 
@zechoslovakia..........._......._--.--..- 2,871 |__- 14, 357 14, 357 withe 
Es dc. ancuncnoneiahr PAE FS 60 |__.. 301 301 In 
Ss wo capeVerces cadens’ EEEESS Ay 1, 124 | 55 5, 619 5, 075 ; 
0 ES ES Fe 1 270 | 76 1, 348 648 " the | 
 <GEe Gs ai; RE aa 784 | ddl 3, 921 3, 921 
eS SS RE aE 14 | 71 59 eacn 
ie ah ES | ae ae 1, 146 371 5, 729 4, 995 trans 
LE RR RR Le 13, 521 |___. 67, 607 67, 607 — 
Great Britain and Ireland ___________- Jet co ae 77, 342 77, 342 | entir 
ee. deed an aeenbenet« J eas 3, 063 3, (63 } . 
nl IS 24 IRR SOR 1, 149 133 5, 747 5, 560 sf € 1€) 
A EES ES 48 Oe 15 2 75 24 The s 
 cintson SPS caeslcdekdinenenaanupitire BRE dccscescdace 42, O57 42, 057 c 
ES II A FE I A Sa cate | 1, 540 1, 540 A re 
ES | EE ee et. | 526 | 2, 629 2, 629 19 
RI A Saat BS ES: en 92 92 1c 
Papemereemas.................- TRA 8 . | er 3, 607 3, 607 Nc 
ee ee ee eek | a 2, 440 913 12, 202 11, 873 2 3 
| eae SAR, 9 FORGE SF | re, 30, 977 30, 977 and 
Portugal.___ TS ES STAT RY ae 493 |. 2, 465 2, 465 Briti 
ESSE GaN ae  ¥ eeeeeee 7,419 7, 419 nu 
GE SSSR RES .- | pees 24, 405 24, 405 quire 
gE I, | aR SF" alesis 3: PP isxtaseeasake 912 912 
Gpetem.....4.s..-....20l.s. sc ccueakdaba. 4, 008 | 756 20, 042 20, 020 in th 
| Ss pS a © Se gl ee ee 3, 752 3, 752 ee 
Yugoslavia____- eT EM bas cube 1, 285 | 104 6, 426 6, 426 (} fam 
EE SSE t |i SS Fae 17 |... need 86 86 aSsIs 
ee Re ee | ee a 12 |.. 57 57 ae 
SE ee eee a ee GaP Skacascnesxas 2 882 As 
“at 2 Se. ee: 531 42 2, 654 2, 654 R iti 
Se et | gee ee Phe cahes ose 92 92 aT 
RR TE SRR SF. _ ARNT EY Gr ae 104 104 color 
ES 5 SSS a Tae Dui tescasscead 18 18 
ee eS SS Oe Oe Me asecccenaes 121 113 the 7 
| SSE Sh . anne a8 ;, 66 f.2....-. 000 279 279 eros 
New Zealand and Pacifie Islands _-__-___- be BG tinisa cis sku 80 80 | vill 
- re | oe — es ——————— W 
Oe BP I 71, 561 | 3, 072 357,803 | 355, 145 | s , 
1 After appending cases for which quotas have e been granted and admissions c harged to the qui 
the current fiscal year have been deducted from the annual quota. 
* Annual quota exhausted. 
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Canadian Immigration and Emigration 


HILE immigration agents of the Canadian National Railways 
W had reported the receipt of a large number of inquiries from 
farmers in the northwestern section of the United States, 

‘he heavy exodus of Canadians from the Dominion was still going 
on month by month, according to the American consul ge neral ¢ 
Montreal in his résumé of Canadian commercial and Sn deateiad 
conditions in January, 1924. In that month, for the section of Canada 
ast of the Montana line, the United States immigration officers 
passed 12,275 Canadian citizens and 1,024 other aliens for permanent 
residence In the United States—a loss to the Dominion of 13,299 
persons. 

A colonization agent of the Canadian National Railways has 
stated, however, that on an average 150 French Canadian families 
were going back to the Dominion each week from New England. 
(he immigration to Canada for the calendar year 1923 was as follows: 


Per cent of 
Number of increase over 


immigrants 1922 
British subjects_--_-_- es ee a 70, 110 126 
"SEE TEL TTT EE Tee 149 
From other countries - a eee 199 
a es ee cia i oes 137, 320 90 


During 1923, 156,539 persons emigrated from the Dominion to 
remain permanently in the United States. This figure does not 
include the number crossing over to this country between the Mon- 
tana line and the Pacific coast. It will be noted, therefore, that even 
without this latter number emigrants exceeded immigrants by 19,219. 

In January, 1924, a new immigration arr angement was made by 
the British and Canadian Governments in accordance with which 
each immigrant from Great Britain will receive $80 toward his 
transportation costs and for the expense of children under 17. The 
entire transportation expenses of immigrant household workers will 
be lent to them, with the exception of railroad fares in Great Britain. 
The greater number of these immigrants, however, pay their own way. 
A refund of £6? is made to a household worker who remains 
i2 months on a farm. 

Nominations of immigrants may be made by Canadian residents, 
and in such cases the nominee’s full passage is advanced, except 
British railway fares. Persons who nominate immigrants are re- 
quired to guarantee the newcomers employment upon their arrival 
inthe Dominion. Loans will be made to all members of an immigrant 
family who are 17 years of age or over. Minors under 17 receive 
assistance in the form of free grants. 

As the outcome of a conference between representatives of the 
British steamship companies and of the Canadian department of 
colonization and immigration, all British immigrants chs settle in 
the Dominion are to have “a 20 per cent preference rate on their 
crossing the ocean.” It is hoped that these various inducements 
will result in stimulating 1 immigration to Canada. 


—— 





} Decrease. ? Pound at par=$4.8665. Exchange rate varies. 
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Emigration from Finland, 1923 


REPORT from the United States consul at Helsingfors, [*jp. 
land, dated February 11, 1924, states that accordine 4, 
reports received by the Finnish Central Statistical Biijeq, 

13,843 persons, of whom 9,136 were men and 4,707 were women 
applied for passports in 1923 for the purpose of going to trans 
Atlantic countries in search of work. Emigration in 1923 wa 
siderably greater than for any other year since 1913. In 
6,474 persons emigrated from Finland, the number steadily de. 

ing until 1919 when emigration was at its lowest, only 1,085 en 

ing that year. Before the war the number of emigrants 
exceeded 10,000 persons per year and twice exceeded 20,000. 

In proportion to the total population of the country the emig 
was 0.401 per thousand in 1923, 0.154 in 1922, 0.546 for the » 
1901 to 1910, and 0.204 for 1911 to 1920. 

Taking the place of destination as given in the passports for 
the majority of the emigrants went to the Americas. Pas 
issued to “‘America”’ numbered 8,853, while 4,843 gave Cana 
the destination, 94 the United States, 15 Brazil, 3 Argentina, : 
Cuba; 26 persons went to Australia, 6 to Africa, and 2 to 
The report states that only one-sixth of the women went to Cx: 
as, contrary to the situation in the United States, there is no sp 
demand for woman labor there. 

The annual quota of Finnish emigrants to the United Staivs | 
3,921; and it is estimated that 4,000 are still waiting for pern 
sion to enter the United States. 


Foundation of National Credit Institute to Assist Italian Labor Abroad 


N ITALIAN decree dated December 15, 1923, and publistied 

A in the Gazetta Ufficiale of February 11, 1924, provides i» 

the founding of a national credit institute to assist | t:lian 

labor abroad (Istetuto Nazionale di Credito per al Lavoro Ita) ano 
all’ Estero). 

The objects of the imstitute consist, among others, in finan ne, 
wholly or in part, work or colonization enterprises abroad w))i'i 
employ predominantly Italian labor, and to loan funds as guaran '« 
or for supplies required m the execution of contracts for wo: 
colonization undertaken abroad by Italian labor or cooper: 
associations. The mstitute may also make loans to individuals w/v 
intend to go abroad as settlers, or to start small industrial esta!) :-!:- 
ments in foreign countries. 

The institute is to collect information and encourage studics «1 
research regarding work or colonization to be undertaken abroad, 
— plans and provide subsidies for such undertakings, and g:\!/\' 

ata on foreign labor markets with reference to the employme::| 
Italian labor. Work undertaken in Italian colonies is to be cons'i- 
ered as falling within the seope of the institute’s activities. |n 
exceptional instances work tedértaken in Italy is to be given the 
same consideration, if related to State service of direct assistinc’ 





‘From report of Ameri¢am consulate at Rome, dated Feb. 19, 1924, and from Commerce | 
Mar. 24, 1924, pp. 787, 788. 
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emigrants. Another object of the institute consists in promoting 
»d increasing thrift on the part of Italian emigrants and in soliciting 
he deposit of their savings. 

\ll advances must be based on security, such security to consist of 
trages, the assignment of proceeds to be received under contracts, 
» tangible guaranties. Such advances, as far as possible, should be 
for DI ief periods. 

Although the Government assumes no responsibility for malad- 
ninistration of the mstitute, which will take the form of a private 
»int-stock corporation, it falls, without doubt, within the category 
of semigovernmental banks. The members of the board of directors 
must be Italian citizens. Four directors will be appointed by the 
\inister of Foreign Affairs in accord with the Ministers of National! 
Feonomy, Finance, and Colonies and the Commissioner General of 
fmigration. The comptrollers will be chosen by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs m accord with the Minister of Finance. The capital 
of the institute is not to exceed 100,000,000 lire.” 

The various passport offices, the communes, and the post offices 
vill cooperate in the sale of the shares and bonds of the institute. 
Interest payments on shares will be made at the post offices. Sav- 

es banks, State pawn banks, insurance companies, public credit 
nstitutions, and the postal savings banks (under certain limitations) 

. authorized by the decree to subscribe to shares and bonds. The 
Banco di Napoli and the Banco di Sicilia are ordered to invest in 
bonds of the institute one-tenth of the emigrants’ savings received on 
deposit. 

Interest at the rate of 44 per cent on the shares of the institute and 
of 35 per cent on its bonds is guaranteed. Payments under this 
suaranty are chargeable to the emigration fund. 

Firms or corporations, national or foreign, having their main offices, 
branches, or representatives in Italy or 1ts colonies, and engaged in 
navigation, banking, or any other activities having to do with the 
transportation of emigrants, the handling of their savings and remit- 
tances, ete., shall be required to invest gradually from 2 to 20 per 
cent of their reserve funds in bonds of the institute. In the case of 
foreign firms or corporations the same percentage of the capita! 
employed in Italy for the above-named purposes shall be invested in 
such bonds. 

The headquarters of the institute are to be at Rome. Offices may 
be opened in other parts of Italy and in the cities abroad where Italian 
emigrants are ehviedly centered. 








*Lira, at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION work 





Arizona 


E following is a summary of the statistics published in {hy 
5 y a SUaU 
twelfth annual report of the State mine inspector of Arizona fo, 
. « , 
the year ending November 30, 1923: 


Mines inspected, Dec. 1, 1922—Dee. 1, 1923__________-_- 1] 

Inspections made__-_-__-_ RA i A et TA GP ANT 227 Tr 
Leases inspected, Dec. 1, 1922—Dec. 1, 1923____________- 38 
nea J4 eel SoU ld el 13 
Men employed, surface, at last inspection_________- bo SEL 3, 197 lise 
Men employed, underground, at last inspection_-______-__- 10, 057 The 
Ne idan aa 54 

Serious and minor accidents_________-_ Se ane fone 7] 
Number of inquests attended________._..._______-___-- 4 - 
Orders issued to mining companies_____.____________-_-- 42 dish 
eee EEE Tt a Te 5 ) 
Cost of maintaining department_____._______________-- $17, 345. 94 Surv 


and 


41 
Wit) 
mat! 


~ 





. op t 
Massachusetts 


‘THE inspection work reported by the Massachusetts Departivent , 
of Labor and Industries for the month of February, 1924, A 
included the following: 
‘umbe, are 
i os omnaheneen« 2, 851 Fact 
RESID OSE ae iS SMS SS I RE se PS 1, 191 
Mechanical establishments covered________.._.._..--___--__--_--_-- _. 1, 000 
Mercantile establishments covered____.._..._......-._-_.------_---- 1, 500 
Orders issued dealing with general labor conditions, industrial health, and 
ete megs glial ln i a a es ws eithin on. 1, 190 
Orders issued in connection with new lighting code______ el? 145 
Cases in which prosecution was instituted. ____. S Jak $e 
Cases in which verdicts of guilty were secured_-__- ___ Hicks. 2 


The wages paid by employers to workers after they had com- Mer 
plained to the department aggregated $1,464.73. 

During the same month the department also investigated 19 cases 
of occupational disease, including cases of anthrax and vee , 
from lead, cyanide, carbon monoxide, and the inhalation of chlorine Ten 
fumes. 





Minnesota 


A TYPEWRITTEN report from the Industrial Commissic: ©! 
Minnesota includes the following statistics concerning |': 
inspection service for March, 1924: 


Division of women and children 


Bc nat ee a al i Rl i A 263 
Special investigations, involving reinspections, follow-up 
I. 00. Tei goed, 02 ceidal Suda be ode oc cewe 231 
Orders for compliance with law for employment of women - 80 ip 
ey ee ie ee ee I . 
Case of prosecution-pending_-___._._.__.......--..------ 1 .; 
238 [1170] 
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A summary of the orders and compliances reported by the |, 
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Several large pay rolls were checked during March to find out what 
ware adjustments should he made for women and minor male 
Ww rkers. 

Divis ion of accide nt pre ie niion 
Inspections: 


Factories____ ; ; i 116 
Se ' : — 254 
0 Se . EE 12 
| EE TI SRE ’ , 300 
Elev rators_ Se te re re ae 22 
Stores and offices.___________- bad 1, 483 
Se tere a lh eatin as bi aoe 
EEE TCE ATE, 32 


Two inspectors of the ace ideent -prevention divi ision during F yeh ary 
and March, 1924, have been investigating bed mattresses and have 
discovered numerous violations of the Minnesota mattress law. 
The reputable manufacturers and dealers are vigorously cooperating 
with the commission to eliminate from the markets unsanitary 
mattresses purchased by some unscrupulous junkmen, recovered by 
dishonest manufacturers, and sold as clean and sanitary products. 

One of the inspectors of the division spent the month making a 
survey Of State institutions and expects shortly to report in detail 
on the investigation. 





New York 


MONG the activities reported! by the bureau of inspection of 
the New York State Department of Labor for January, 1924, 
are the following: 





Factories: Mines, quarries, magazines, 
{egular inspections- —- ~~~ 6, 918 tunnels, and caissons: 
Building surveys........- 4, 649 | Quarry inspections_-- -- 7 
Special inspections- - -- 1, 522 Magazine inspections____- 120 
Complaints investigate d_ 50 Tunnel inspections L 
Special investigations -_ _ — - 318 Special inspections 10 
Compliance visits_..._... 8, 059 Special investigations _ — - 4 
Department office calls 283 Compliance visits 46 
Information calls ?____-_-_- 5, 202 | Complaints investigated _ - 2 
Mercantile establishments: | Information and office calls 40 
Regular insvections _ -- 7,912 | Boilers: 
Special inspections_-----_- 302 | Regular inspections _ - -- 341 
Complaints investigated _ - 72 Compliance visits 107 
Compliance visits------ -- 2, 597 | Boiler certificates issued - - 380 
Tenements: Information and office calls 265 
Inspections of apartments. 31, 153 | Industrial hygiene: 
Inspections, licensed build- Physical examinations. 344 
Sed aeawte wa b cdidtine () eg Special investigations - - - - 44] 
Inspections, unlicensed Research investigations_- 163 
buildings_------------ 388 Special details___-- 129 
Complaints inv estigated _- r 13 Information and office calls 242 
Compliance visits__- --- -- 699 | Building construction: 
Department office calls__- 24 Regular inspections - - -- -- 499 
Licenses— Spec ial inspections_ - - - - - - 24 
Issued______-_- 199 Compliance visits_-. - - - -- 544 
Canceled or revoked_- 48 
Factory permits 
Issued _-_-_- -- 23 
Canceled or revoked_- 99 





New York, Doser artment of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, February, 1924. 

‘Include-visits.to noumanufacturing establishments found in bui Idings apparently used for factory 
purposes 

* Number of employees. 
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A summary of the orders and compliances reported by the 
of inspection for January, 1924, is given below: 


Orders Complia 
RE Yoding: eo nel bd. 19, 738 4 20, 71 
Re ip yee eel y PET 19, 708 17, 63 
Licensed tenement _ _- a aa aia acpdiin ane 255 | 
Tunnel and caisson_-_-_----- ~~ - —_ = 
ee Sibi te “ 171 y 
Building construection_-___—_-_- ee Sas allele 896 1, 6 
Mine quarry and magazine___._________--.---- 33 


During the same period 166 prosecutions were begun again: 
tories concerning the following matters: Sanitation, 39; ac 
prevention, 11; fire protection, 44; children, 36; women and m 
29; day of rest, 7. ‘The majority of the 74 prosecutions 
against mercantile establishments concerned minors. 





Pennsylvania ° 
"THE report of the bureau of inspection of the Pennsylvania LD, 
ment of Labor and Industry for January, 1924, includ 
following: 
en an te hnc en Gs ap Sie ae PS Me 
ee ke ei katidbotdwodonnswnnusddenae By, 149 
NN Lin ill ss nts Slab Miles ac a anor ee wine &, 3 
 aeeeeeomea Peported. .........1,.4-~-«/--- Ea ees. Nee S 
i bn hb ep wo eee cee ala 
cs Dette sald. extra « B hal byteine oas anabeortamemhesn.) 7 673 
Ne nnn ne nes ener akhecwWeaurne4s 701 
During the same period 5,341 boiler inspections were made 
546 elevator inspection reports were received and checked. 
it has been suggested from time to time to the department t! 
law should be enacted to compel manufacturers, before s: 
machines, to guard them in accordance with the State’s sa 
standards. Many machine manufacturers, however, are not 
dents of the Commonwealth and the department feels that the 
way to secure guards for all machinery would be for all indu: 
executives in Pennsylvania to purchase only such machinery 
guarded according to the safety standards of the department. A 
tional expense for guards would thus be eliminated. Moreo 


guards incorporated into the machmery would probably prove 1: 


effectual than safety devices added after the imstallation of 
machine. 
-—_——__——>- 0-9 
Creation of International Association of Factory Inspectors ° 


AS’ LONG ago as 1919 the factory inspectors who attended 

first session of the International Labor Conference as delev 
and advisers of their Governments met to exchange views and « 
pare experiences in regard to their work. Similar meetings were 
at every subsequent session of the conference, and this year the : 
ciation, which hitherto had existed only imformally, was co: 


tuted on a more definite basis, the following constitution }: 


adopted: 
‘Including 596 ‘‘ waivals.”’ 
‘Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, March, 1924. 
*International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 9-Dec. 28, 1%. 


83, 84. 
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ARTICLE 1.—Object of the association 


The object of the association shall be to promote the international exchange of 
information amongst factory inspectors. 
ARTICLE 2.— Membership 


Membership of the association shall be open to representatives of anv national! 
ition of factory inspectors and to the chief inspector, deputy chief 
spectors, chief technical inspectors and divisional inspectors in each country. 
The que stion as to who is to be regarded as equivalent to divisional inspector 
will be settled by the executive committee. 
Questions relating to the admission of individual members who are not factory 
tors, or to the continued membership of persons who have left the factory 
ection service, shall be decided by the executive committee in consultation 
the corresponding members representing the country to which the person 
sstion belongs. 


ass 
a 


inc 


ARTICLE 3.—Organs of the associaiton 


The organs of the association sha¥l be: 

i) The general assembly of the members; 

2) The executive committee; 

The committee of corresponding members. 

The general assembly shall meet at least once a year on the occasion of t! 
general conference of the International Labor Organization. The agenda shall 
be fixed in advance by the executive committee in consultation with the corre- 
sponding members. Its decisions shall be taken by a simple majority of the 

bers present. 

The members belonging to each country shall nominate a representative to 

rve on the committee of corresponding members. ‘The representatives shal! 

lertake to reply to questions relating to factory inspection matters and labor 
egislation in their country which are sent them by the secretariat of the associa- 
nn, in so far as their official duties permit. 

The executive committee shall consist of eight members and shall include 
chairman; a vice chairman; a secretary; a deputy secretary, who shall also keep 
the accounts of the association. 

The executive committee shall be elected annually by the general assembly 
by simple majority. Its members shall be eligible for reelection. 


ARTICLE 4.—Subscriptions 


The subscription will be five Swiss francs for each member. National associ: a 
tions of factory inspectors shall have to pay for as many members as they delegate 
to the membership of the international association. 

It will be seen that the constitution provides for a committee of 
corresponding members, who, by the intermediary of the secretariat, 
we reply to requests for information from factory inspectors members 

the association. It is hoped that the new association will be able 
to contribute to the development of the international protection of 
workers. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING As. 


Anizona 

HE report of the Arizona State mine a swage for the year in 

. ending November 30, 1923, is summarized on page 238 of thi: T? 
issue Of the Monruty Lasor Review. 





Ihinois 
N ACCOUNT of the activities of the Illinois public employ- 
. ment offices and figures showing volume of employment (wv- | 
ing February, 1924, are given on page 151 of this issue of the Monvuty O* 
Lasor Review. : 
] 





ploy 
I ov 


lowa 


FIGURES showing the volume of employment in Iowa indusiri 
in February, 1924, are given on page 153 of the present numbe 
of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 





Maryland 


MPLOYMENT conditions in March, 1924, as shown by the 
report of the commissioner of labor and statistics of the State 
are given on page 154 of the Montuiy LaBor REvIEw. 





Massachusetts 


IGURES showing the work of Massachusetts for February, 1°24, 

in the field of wages and hours of labor and factory inspection 

are given on pages 103 and 238 of this issue of the Montury Lasor 

Review. Data as to volume of employment and average earnin:s 

of workers in January and February, 1924, are contained in the 
table on page 155. 





Minnesota 


ACOOUNTS of the placement and factory-inspection work done 
in this State in March, 1924, are contained on pages 156 and 25, 
respectively, of the present number of the MonTHLy Lagor Review. 





New York 


N ARTICLE showing the results of an investigation of working 
time in the factories of New York State is contained in this 
issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review, page 104. Data on employ- 
ment for February, 1924 and on the inspection work done in the State 
for January, 1924, are given on pages 156 and 239, respectively. 
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Ohio 


GTA Tes aC of erg work of the Ohio public employment 
offices for March, 1924, are contained in the present issue of the 
VonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, page 158. 





Pennsylvania 


THe reports of the Pennsylvania offices on their work in the 
field of employment and factory inspection are summarized on 
pages 159 and 240 of this number of the Monruiy LaBor Review. 





Wisconsin 
N PAGE 159 of this issue of the Montruty LABor REVIEW are 


given figures showing the changes in number of persons em- 
ployed and in amount of pay roll in February, 1924. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Resignation of Hon. Will J. French from California Industrial Accident Com 


“THE resignation of Hon. Will J. French as a member of the | 

trial Accident Commission of California, which became efi 
March 31, 1924, terminated a continuous and notable sem 
more than 124 years on that body. He has left the commis: 
take executive charge of the newly organized California Sociec 
the Blind, which he feels offers opportunity for constructive 
especially in connection with the rehabilitation and placem 
those without sight. 


Creation of Labor Office in Colombia 
GENERAL labor office has been established in Colombia 


law passed November 12, 1923, according to a report fro: 
Colombian legation. The new labor office will be under the de 
ment of industry and will deal with such subjects as the follow 
Wage disputes between capital and labor; individual and colle: 
insurance; workmen’s houses; observance of sanitation in indu- 
and commercial establishments; industrial accidents; employ: 
of women and minors; civic education of the laboring classes 
minimum wage; technical training; campaigns against vagr: 
alcoholism, tuberculosis, social diseases, and other menaces to 
laboring classes. 


Mon’ 


OHIO 





Use of Post Office as Employment Agency in New Zealand 


EW-ZEALAND, according to the Canadian Congress Journ: 
(Montreal) for March, 1924, is trying the experiment of u 
postmasters as employment agents in all towns where no perma: 
official of the Labor Department is stationed. In the past, c 
service officials and constables have been empowered to act in 
capacity, but the results were not satisfactory. Under the ne 
plan anyone desiring to secure a worker may apply at the near 
— office, and if the employee can not be supplied from the neig!: 
ood, the postmaster will communicate with the nearest office o! 
Labor Department. In the same way, workers out of employmen' 
may put themselves in touch with the Labor Department service )y 
applying at the nearest post office. 


244 [1176] 
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Unirep Srates. Department.of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statisties.  ?P),,,,. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official—United States 


AnizonA.—Mine Inspector. Twelfth annual report, for the year ending November 
- 19235. [Phoeniz, 1924?) 71 pp. 
Statisties from this report are published on page 238 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
[apok REVIEW. 
(\LIFORNIA.—Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Labor laws of the State of California |including laws enacted in 


(923). Sacramento, 1924. 184 pp. 


is.—Industrial Commission. [Annual report], July 1, 1921, to June 30, 
22; statistical report for calendar year, 1921. Springfield, 1923. 31 pp 
The above report is reviewed on pages 201 and 202 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LaBor REVIEW. 
MassacHusETTs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
blic employment offices for the year ending December 31, 1922. [Boston, 
1923?] 29 pp. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Women in Industry. Hours 
and earnings of women in five industries—confectionery, paper-box, shirts and 
ollars, tobacco, and mercantile. Albany, 1923. 116 pp. Special bulletin 

a4 No. 121. 


\ brief summary of this report is given on pages 117 and 118 of this issue of the 
Monroty Lasor Review. 


- On1o.—Department of Industrial Relations and the Industrial Commission. 

The workmen’s compensation law of Ohio, with amendments and annotations; 
Cy all laws defining the duties and powers of the Deparimeni of Industrial Relations 
thy, and the Industrial Commission of Ohio, with amendments and annotations; 
iles and regulations governing the application of the workmen’s compensation 
law. Columbus, 1924. 212 pp. Bulletin. 


PeENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Internal Affairs. Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation. Fourth industrial directory of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
(covering the calendar year 1921|. Harrisburg, 1922. 1409 pp. 


nal - _—_—— —— Report on productive industries, railways, taxes and assessments, 
e waterways, and miscellaneous statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
“o i for the year 1921. Harrisburg, 1923. xiv, 988 pp. 
‘ Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Eleventh annual report of the [Milwaukee] 
\ Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment and the Public Employment Office of 
ALIS Milwaukee, July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. [|Madison, 1923?| 11 pp. 
CW r ‘ ‘ . 
Unirep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Four- 
eS teenth Census of the United States, taken in the year 1920. Vol. IV: Popula- 
Or- tion, 1920—Occupations. Washington, 1923. 1309 pp. 
ne —— Department of the Interior. Report of the Governor of Hawaii [for fiscal year 
nt ending June 30, 1923|. Washington, 1923. iv, 124 pp. Map. 
by Data from this report are published on pages 24 to 26 of this issue of the 


'Monraty Lanor Review. 

Bureau of Mines. Quarry accidents in the United States during the 
calendar year 1922, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1924. v, 61 pp. 
Technical paper $53. 

This bulletin is reviewed on pages 182 and 183 of this issue of the Montuiy 

Lazor REvIEw. 


—_—. 
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Unitrep Srates. Department.of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. cee). 
ings of the tenth annual convention of the Association of Government! Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Richmond, Va., Mu. | 
1923. Washington, 1923. x, 212 pp. Bulletin No. 352. Misc . 
serves. 

An account of this meeting was published in the Monruiy Lasor | 
for June, 1923 (pp. 246-248). 

—— Children’s Bureau. Laws relating to mothers’ pensions in th; 

States, passed during the years 1920 to 1923, inclusive. Washingio 

viit, 99 pp. 

In 1919 the Children’s Bureau published a compilation of laws on mothe, 
pensions, covering the United States, Canada, Denmark, and New Zealan) 
Attention is called to the fact that 42 States, together with Alaska and Hayyaji 
now have laws granting aid to mothers with dependent children, and that tip 
scope of this legislation is steadily broadening. 

“The emphasis is increasingly being placed on adequate aid and o) 
forms of assistance that will safeguard the child’s health, education, and 
tunities for normal living.” 


UlLS 








Work of children on truck and smaill-fruit farms in south 
Jersey. Washington, 1924. v, 58 pp. Bureau publication No. 132. 

Some of the findings of this report are given on page 115 of this 
the Monruiy Lasor Review. 

—— —— Women’s Bureau. Changes since 1921 in State laws affecting u 
hours and wages. |Washington, 1924?] 10 pp. Supplement to bull. 

—— Fuel Distributor. Final report, to the President of the United 
September 21, 1928. Washington, 1923. v, 51 pp. Charts. 

This report of the Federal Fuel Distributor, appointed under the act o! 
tember 22, 1922, deals with the production, transportation, and distributio. 
anthracite and bituminous coal and coke during 1922 and 1923, giving figun 
for earlier years for comparison. The duties of the Federal Fuel Distributor 
were mainly to make an equitable distribution of the available suppl) 
during the national emergency created by the coal strike of 1922 and to prevent 
purchase or sale at prices unjustly or unreasonably high. The statistical table: 
and charts show production of coal and coke, railroad and water shipim 
exports, and prices. chan 





Me cts 
® Flan 


S mate 


—— Government Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents. Jim 
tion, naturalization, citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and aliens. Lit & 
of publications relating to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Doci- Be prod 
ments, Washington, D.C. Washington, November, 1923. 10 pp. Pricelis I, 
67—7th edition. 


Labor, child labor, cost of living, reconstruction, employers’ lialility, 
insurance, wages, women wage earners, strikes. List of publications relatiiy 
to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 1). (. 
Washington, December, 1923. 27 pp. Price list 33—9th edition. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


Canapa.— Bureau of Statistics. Mining, metallurgical, and chemical bronch. Be 
Coal statistics for Canada for the calendar year 1922. Ottawa, 1928. 96 jp). pployi 
The Canadian coal-mining industry employed an average of 30,096 worker JR Visio 
during 1922, of whom 7,714 were surface workers and 22,382 were employed ment 
underground. The surface men averaged 259 working-days during the year and 
the underground workers 219 days. The total production of coal during the 
year amounted to 15,157,431 tons of 2,000 pounds each. This meant an averagt 


production per employee (surface and underground workers combined) of 5!3.! 
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Great Barirarn.—Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on the proposa! 
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tons per year and of 2.2 tons per day. Figured on the basis of underground 
workers-onky, this: was a production per employee of 677.2 tons per year and 
a1 tons per day. Earnings per man-day averaged $5.18, as compared with 
¢¢,20 the previous year. 
- fifteen disputes occurred in the industry during the course of the year, affecting 
95,251 men and causing a loss of 1,222,288 days’ working time. 
CanapA.—Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for the fiscal 
year ended March 31,1923. Ottawa, 1923. 69 pp. 
Immigration statistics more recent than those contained in this report are 
oublished in the present issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review, page 235. 
—— Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1923. Ottawa, 192%. 
, S4 pp. 
4 summary of this compilation is published on pages 211 to 213 of this issue 
of the Montaiy Lasor Review. 
Nova Scot1a).—-Department of Industries and Immigration. Report {for 
the year ending September 30, 1925]. Halifax, 1924. 56 pp. 
PRANcE.—Ministére du Travail. Office du Travail. Enquéle sur la participa- 
tion aux bénéfices. Paris, 1923. vii, 129 pp. 
, summary of this report on profit sharing in France is found on pages 222 and 
993 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
(reat Brirarn.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. On the extent and effects 
of variety in repetitive work. London, 1924. iv, 38 pp. Report No. 26. 
his study is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the degree of variety 
Sin repetitive industrial work and the second with the effect of changes in activity. 
ypical examples of repetitive processes were studied in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, tin canisters, chains, and handkerchiefs, and in letterpress printing and 
bookbinding, and in wrapping, labeling, and packing. Altogether, 50 processes 
»were studied as to the time spent on the chief manual or machine operation, on 
subsidiary operations, and on walking about to carry material. Workers who 
cat at their work were found to have on an average four breaks per hour, during 
Shalf of which time they were either standing or walking, while those who worked 
standing had five breaks, during most of which they were walking about, carrying 
S material. .The breaks averaged about seven minutes per hour. The effect of 
»changes of occupation were studied in the workrooms, and a special laboratory test 
Swas made under simplified and controlled conditions. From the results it 
appeared that too many changes in the form of activity are undesirable and affect 
production adversely. On the other hand, the laboratory experiments showed 
)that changes in the form of activity at 50-minute intervals resulted in an increase 
in output and a decrease in errors, while the subjects found the varied days much 
more congenial than the days of uniform activity. 









'—— Inter-Departmental Committee on Public Assistance Administration. 
5 Report of the committee on the coordination of administrative and executive 
arrangements for the grant of assistance from public funds on account of sickness, 
destitution, and unemployment. London, 1924. 167 pp. Cmd. 2011. 


Contains a useful summary of the historical development of poor-law relief in 
)Great Britain, and of such specialized forms of assistance as health and unem- 
sployment insurance, old-age pensions, maternity and child-welfare service, pro- 
vision for necessitous school children, plans for treatment and training, employ- 
ment, and resettlement of ex-service men, and the like. Gives recommendations 
for linking these services more closely together, so as to prevent either failure or 
rerlapping of assistance in cases of need. 
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Great Bariratwn.—Ministry of Labor. Memeorandum on the proposa: 
unemployment benefit in aid of (a) wages on relief work, or (b) 
indusiry. London, 1928. 8 pp. 


The proposals to use the unemployment benefit as a subsidy in aid o 
were so numerous and so strongly pressed that the Ministry of Labor 
plan under advisement, and after consideration issued this memorand 
which the proposed change is decisively rejected. A fundamental obj: 
found in the fact that the unemployment benefits are paid from a fund t 
the employers and the workers contribute about three-fourths, the contri! 
being paid in for the express purpose of providing benefits for the unemp| 
paying the expenses of administration. The funds could not be divert: 
this exclusive purpose without legislation authorizing the change, and su: 
lation would strike a serious blow at the contributory principle under) 
present plan. A number of less fundamental but serious objections to 1 
gested change are also brought forward, including the harmful effect 
subsidies in aid of wages have produced in the past. 





Report on the administration of the trade boards acts from Jan 
1922, to March 31, 1923. London, 1923. 21 pp. 


Data from this report are given on page 28 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
REVIEW. 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orricn.—Factory inspection—historical developm: 

present organization in certain countries. Geneva, 1923. 316 pp. 

A compilation of a series of surveys of factory inspection in various c 
which were made for the purpose of securing facts to serve as a basis for dis: 
and resolution at the fifth session of the International Labor Conference 
Geneva, October 22 to 29, 1923. 
International conference of labor statisticians. Geneva, 1924. 80 pp. 
and reports, series N (statistics), No. 4. 

Report on the international conference of representatives of labor sta‘ 
departments, held at Geneva, October 29 to November 2, 1923. A résu 
the conference is published on pages 215 to 218 of this issue of the Moyiui 
Lagor Review. 
The protection of eyesight in indusiry; problems of industrial lighting. Geen, 
1923. 158 pp. Studies and reports, series F (industrial hygiene), No 

This study gives a general review of the existing knowledge regarding indus rial 
lighting, and points out certain aspects which have not yet been suffi 
investigated. It covers a discussion of the sources of light, natural and artiticial; 
the conditions as to light which diiferent kinds of work demand; eye condi 
eyestrain; industrial accidents due to faulty lighting; prevention of eyestrain; 
and regulation of industrial lighting. 








Iraty.—Ministero per |’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lay. 
e della Previdenza Sociale. L’assicurazione obligatoria contre Vinva: 
e la vecchiaia. Prima relazione sull’applicazione del decreto-legge 21 
1919, n. G03 (al 31 decembre 1922). Rome, 1924. vii, 224 pp. Public 
+ 


This is the first report on the practical application of the Italian law of Apr! 21, 
1919, on compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance. The report disc iiss 
the law itself and the regulations for its administration, the technical-fina:cia! 
bases of the law, the organization of the insurance, the contributions and the’ 
collection, voluntary insurance, and the financial results of the insurance sy (eu. 
NETHERLANDS.—| Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbow.| 

traal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der \\ 
landen, rijk in Europa, 1922. The Hague, 1924. litt, 335 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (European ter: 
only) covering the year 1922. The contents of this issue are essentially the «11° 
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those of preceding issues. Of special interest to labor are the statistics relating 
4) emigration, the oceupational census, factory inspection, chambers of labor, 
mplo ment offices, strikes and lockouts, wages, trade-unions, housing, cost of 


‘living, prices, welfare work, cooperative societies, social insurance, and pro- 


he 


juction. ‘ 
‘ew ZBALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1924. Welling- 
ton, 1928. xt, 782 pp. 
Among the many subjects ineluded are land settlement, pensions of various 
ds, prices, wages, and industrial disputes. 
SwepwN.—{Handelsdepartementet.| Kommerskollegium. Jndustri. Beréttelse 
dy 1922. Stockholm,1924. 129 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Indus- 
ch bergshantering. 
Census of Swedish manufactures for 1922. Contains information on number 
lishments, administrative personnel, number of workers, etc. 
SpecKHOLM).—Arbetsi6érmedling och Statistiska Kontor. Berittelse 
mgdende Stockholms stads arbetsformedling jaémte statistisk dversikt rérande 
samheten ar 1922. Stockholm, 1925. I 7*. 11 pp. Stockholms stads 
statistik 1X: Arbetsfirmedling. 
Report on operations of the Stockholm employment agency. In 1922 there 
re 143,360 applications for work, 55,325 vacancies, and 45,728 places filled 
134,488, 49,973, and 39,226, respectively, in 1921. 
Statistiska kontor. Statistisk drsbok fir Stockholms Stad, 1923. Stock- 
holm, 1923. xvi, 222 pp. Stockholms stads statistik I: Arsbok. 
Statistical yearbook for the city of Stockholm for 1928. Contains statistics 
building operations, cooperative societies, retail prices, cost-of-living index, 


Unofhcial 


Assott, Epira. Jmmigration: Select documents and case records. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. xxii, 809 pp. 
The historical, legal, and social aspects of immigration are covered in this 
lection of published documents and unpublished ease records designed to be 
es as a source book by students of immigration. The records, which relate 
‘to European immigration, have been selected from the files of the Immi- 
tall Protective League of Chicago and the Immigrants’ Commission of [lli- 
trial Hols. “It is believed that the case records dealing with the admission, exclu- 
ion, and deportation of immigrants will be of special interest to those studying 
he administration of our Federal immigration laws, and some of the records in the 
ast section will be interesting to students of local administrative problems.” 
he material is classified under the following headings: The journey of the 
Hmmigrant; the admission, exclusion, and expulsion of aliens; and domestic immi- 
ration problems. 


ages, ete. 


(AmertcaAn ENGINEERING STaNpDARDS Commirrer. Standardization—what it is 
doing for industry. New York, 29 W. 39th Street, [1924.| 23 pp. 
The need for standardization in manufacturing and the accomplishments of 
ghe different public and private agencies and of the American Engineering 
tandards Committee are outlined in this pamphlet, and the necessity for check- 
ig the industrial waste involved in the excessive multiplicity of sizes and styles 
bi merchandise if our standard of living is to be advanced or even maintained 
s pointed out. As evidence of this waste, examples are eited of a firm making 
/,000 different varieties of bed casters, three ax manufacturers making 6,118 
arieties of common axes, and one manufacturer making 20,000 regular varieties 
Mf electrie motors. While the Government, through the Federal Specifications 
Board and several of the bureaus and departments, and various business organi- 
ations have accomplished much in the way of standardization, the American 
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Engineering Standards Committee in addition to formulating standards = a 
coordinated this work and has served as the authoritative channel of coop, ration 7 
with similar bodies in foreign countries. The financial needs of the committe, ” 
if it is to accomplish its present work and develop in the future, are explaino, Col 
apd a list of the organizations at present represented on the committes ;, 
a;)pended. : g 
ANDREWS, JOHN B. Needless coal mine accidents: A program for their jrevey, Mo 
tion. New York, 131 East 23rd St.,1924. 15 pp. Reprinted from A meric, 
Labor Legislation Review for March, 1924. 7 Do 
The writer outlines the program of the American Association for Labor Legis. ( 
lation for prevention of coal-mining accidents. These recommendations inelyde ae 
adoption of uniform legal minimum safety standards, restrictions as to kinds of ) 
explosives used and use of shale or rock dust to check the spread of coal-dys -” 
explosions, universal adoption of schedule rating for compensation ins 7 
an adequate and thoroughly trained mine inspection staff, and greater den 
authority to establish a national minimum of safety. the 
AppLeton, W. A. Unemployment: A study of causes, palliatives and r for 
London, Hodder and Stoughton (Ltd.). (1923?] 157 pp. Po 
Reviews briefly the many causes contributing to bring about a period of ( 
unemployment and emphasizes the fact that no one remedy can prevent or r 
relieve such a crisis. Discusses the various measures which, combined, ay The 
prevent cyclical unemployment and modify and relieve seasonal and e Am 
unemployment. Lays down general principles, but deals with few specific sch: 
measures, except to point out the advantages of unemployment insura: nat 
separate industries over the general scheme now in force, and to emphasize the de 
importance of increasing productive capacity and keeping down costs as a) rect 
of meeting the present situatio.. pro 
BLANKENHORN, HEBER. The strike for union: A study of the nonunion que Ins 
coal and the problems of a democraiic movement. New York, H. W. \i 
Co., 1924. xt, 263 pp. 
This is an account of the Somerset coal strike in 1922-23, with the quest 
union organization as the central theme. It is largely made up of stories of the 1 
strike as told by the miners themselves and embodies the trade-unionist p par 
view. fun 
CauirorniA, University oF. Division of Vocational Education. The a the 
tralion of the part-time school in the small community. Part I, by tatl 
Edward Berry. Berkeley, Calif., 1924. 46 pp. Part-time education the 
No. 13. Division bulletin No. 14. que 
Gives the terms of the California law requiring attendance at part-time s: ond 
pointing out the special classes it was intended to reach, and discussing | offi 
various conditions under which the law may be applied. Discusses in put 
the manner of organizing a part-time school or department and securing 1 app 
cooperation of the community, outlines the kinds of courses which may a:\ 
tageously be offered, and deals with the financial questions involved. Pie 
CoxtumBia University. Labor disputes and the President of the United States, 'y T 
Edward Berman. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 284 whi 
Studies in history, economics and public law, Vol. CXI, No. 2. oie 
Strikes which have reached the status of a national problem, either through te in 
numbers involved, by reason of threatened hardship or inconvenience to large 
numbers of people, or because of violence and disorder, have been a featuire o! Int 
only about the past 30 years of trade-unionism in this country. In this vo!im¢ Fi 
all the strikes which have caused the President of the United States to interve'* the 
either to suppress disorders or to effect a settlement are studied, beginning w''’ ing 


the Pullman strike of 1894 and including the railway shopmen’s strike of |' 
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The causes of each strike, the action taken by the President of the United States, 
and the results are given in detail, and in each case the author presents his con- 
clusions as to the necessity for Federal interference and the effects of such action. 
ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF EASTERN PENNSYLVA NIA. Working women and ch ildren 
in Pennsylvania: An a of the occupational and the manufacturing sections 
of the 14th United States Census, by Grace Pugh. Philadelphia, 1923. 34 pp. 


Some statistics from this report are given on page 118 of this issue of the 
MonTuoLy Lasor Review. 

Dovatas, Paut H. Family allowances and clearing funds in France. Reprinted 
from the Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1924, pp. 250-293. 

Certain sections of this article are summarized on pages 105 to 108 of this 
issue of the MonTuiy LaBor Review. 

DroprpERS, GARRETT. Outlines of economic history in the nineteenth century. New 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1923. vi, 286 pp. 

This work, which is designed for a college textbook, covers the economic 
development of the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy in 
the nineteenth century, with the object of furnishing the historical background 
for the present economic period. 

Futter, RayMonv G. Child labor and the Constitution. New York, Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1923. xvi, 323 pp. 

A discussion of child labor much wider in scope than the title seems to indicate. 
The book contains seven chapters, which deal, respectively, with the children of 
America, rural child labor, urban and industrial child labor, child labor and the 
schools, laws and legislative standards, the problem of Federal action, and inter- 
' national legislation. Each chapter is followed by a brief bibliography of works 
' dealing with its subject, and in addition there is a comprehensive bibliography of 
' recent books, pamphlets, reports, and magazine articles treating of child-labor 
) problems. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT Researcu. The Bureau of Immigration, its history, 
activities, and organization, by Darrell Hevenor Smith and H. Guy Herring. 


Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. xii, 247 pp. Service monographs of 
the United States Government, No. 30. 


This monograph describes the work of the Bureau of Immigration of the De- 
' partment of Labor and gives an account of its history and organization. The 
function of the Bureau of Immigration and the immigration service at large is 
' the administration of the laws relating to the admission, exclusion, and depor- 
' tation of aliens. In order to promote an understanding of the work of the bureau 
' the report includes a discussion of the problems connected with the immigration 
/ question. The appendixes contain an outline of organization, giving the number 
and compensation of the personnel in the Washington office and the different 
offices throughout the country; a classification of activities; a discussion of the 
publications of the bureau; a compilation of immigration laws; a statement of 
appropriations and expenditures; and a bibliography. 
— The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, organization and work. 
Washington, 26 Jackson Place, 1923. 11 pp. 
' This report gives an account of the organization and activities of the bureau 
_ which was established as a clearing house for information regarding personnel 
administration in the public service, national, State, county, and local; and to 
develop and improve methods of personnel administration. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT. General meeting, Luxemburg, 
September 9-11, 1923. Geneva, 1923. 601 pp. 

This volume consists of seven sections, the first of which gives the minutes of 
the opening session. Each of the other six sections deals with one of the follow- 
ing subjects discussed at the meeting: Unemployment and migration; unem- 
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ployment relief and possibilities of employment; vocational guidance: nem. 
ployment among professional workers; general program; and reorganization of 
the association. Each of the six sections contains the papers read by the rep. 
resentatives of the various countries in the original language in which they y ere 
written, the general report on the subject under discussion and the resolution, 
of the meeting being given in three languages (French, German, and Englis) 

A paper on “The work of the American section,” by J. B. Andrews, is renee. 
duced in an appendix. 
Keynes, JonN MAynarD. Monetary reform. New York, Harcourt, Brace ang 

Co., 1924. viti, 227 pp. 

The following chapter headings indicate the nature of the discussions: The 
consequences to society of changes in the value of money; Public finance ang 
changes in the value of money; The theory of money and of the foreign ex. 
changes; Alternate aims in monetary policy. The final chapter contains the 
author’s suggestions for regulating the supply of currency and credit in order 
maintain, as far as possible, the stability of the internal price level, and a met} 
for regulating the supply of foreign exchange so as ‘‘to avoid purely tem, 
fluctuations, caused by seasonal or other influences and not due to a lasting . 
turbance in the relation between the internal and the external price level.’ 
Moore, Harry H. Public health in the United States: An outline with statistico) 

data. New York, Harper & Bros., 1923. xix, 557 pp. Illustrated. 

This is a very comprehensive study of public health conditions and of agencies 
and factors which have to do with public health in the United States. It 
cludes discussion of the causes of death; disabling sicknesses, defects, and minor 
ailments; and the economic costs of disease. The development of preventive 
medicine is outlined and the various infectious or other diseases of a serious natur 
are discussed. A section of the book relating to the exploitation of ignorance re- 
garding disease shows the extent to which nostrums are used, their wide ad- 
vertising, and the extent of the development of various systems of treatment 
which have no scientific basis. Another section contains an account of healt! 
organizations; organized recreation; the dispensary, clinic, and health center; 
health service in industry; and other significant health activities. The closing sec- 
tion is devoted to a consideration of the sociological and economic aspecis of 
public health; the problems of securing and training publie health workers; aud 
public economy and public health. The appendixes contain a large amount of 
data of a statistical nature, and there is a selected bibliography of books, period- 
icals, and pamphlets relating both to the general subject of health and to 
specific diseases. 

NatronaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The Kansas Court of Industrial 

Relations. New York, 1924. «iii, 108 pp. Research report No. 67. 

This study considers the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations under the 
headings: The background of the court, economic and political; Legal basis and 
nature of the court, involving its legal interpretation and a comparison with 
other institutions; The experience and work of the court, including its relation 
to strikes and stoppages, the protection of employers’ and employees’ interests, 
and its relation to public opinion and political influences; Problems involved in 
the court; and a general summary and conclusions. An appendix presents the 
text of the act. 

Proceedings of the national immigraiion conference held in New York (uly 
December 13 and 14,1928. New York, 10 Bast 39th Street, 1924. viii, 272 
Special report No. 26. 

A report of a meeting called by the National Industrial Conference Board (0 
discuss a national immigration policy which would protect the institutions «04 
social life of the United States and also provide fairly for the normal econom( 
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juirements of the country. ‘The plans for the conference stipulated that there 
on of 


should be no formal vote on the subject of immigration. Among the matters 


TED. upon which a broad unanimity of opinion was manifested was the need for a 
“ere 9 ommission under the authority of the President to inquire into various important 
Itlons 


actors in the problem of immigration. 


ish), New YorkK, UNIVERSITY OF THE State oF. Organization and administration of 
“Prt: rt-time schools in manufacturing or mercantile establishments and in factories. 
Albany, 1923. 20 pp. Bulletin No. 790. 
é and Gives the laws and regulations relating to part-time schools and classes carried 
on by employers in their own establishments and illustrates the possibilities of 
The Heuch work by describing the private part-time schools maintained by several 
and Marge employers in New York State. 
kX: Bipaeips, Epira M. Restriction of immigration. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
S the 1924. 118 pp. The reference shelf, Vol. 11, No. &. 
( 4 collection of briefs and reprints of articles concerning the problem of the 
yrther restriction of immigration. The volume also ineludes a selected bibli- 
rar wraphy. 
d Société pe Lie@isLaTIoN ComparRtEeE. Annuaire de législation francaise contenant 
le texte des principales lois votées en France en 1922. Paris, 20 rue Soufflot, 
tical 1923. 248 pp. 
This compilation contains the text of the principal laws passed by the French 
‘neies [Parliament during 1922, including legislation relating to labor. 
it i ‘eLLA, AnTonIo. Some aspects of Italian immigration to the United States: 
ninor Statistical data and general considerations based chiefly upon the United States 
ntive censuses and other official publications. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
at a 1924. aati, 124 pp. Illustrated. 
ae: The purpose of the author in this volume is to discuss and throw light upon 
saa hose features of the Italian immigration problem ‘which are least understood 
mail nd most frequently misrepresented.’’ He emphasizes the immeasurable con- 
ealth ributions which Italy has made and may be relied upon to make in future to 
ail ivilization, pointing out how Italians have played the part of pioneers in modern 
nine cience. He endeavors to refute certain charges regarding Italian immigration 
ts of hat he holds have no factual foundation. 
+ and RADES-UNION CONGRESS AND THE Labor Party. Social insurance and trade- 
atol union membership. London, S. W. 1, 32 Eccleston Square, [1923]. 28 pp. 
ve Discusses the relative advantage to the workers of having the various kinds of 
d to ocial insurance administered by the Government, the employers, or the workers. 
lealth insurance, it is held, being a community responsibility, should be admin- 
stered by the community, but unemployment insurance, being an industrial 
‘rial esponsibility, is on a different footing. The authors set forth reasons for con- 
“iia idering that the unions form the best agency for administering unemployment 
ang Me sUtance, but admit that the Government machinery, though cumbersome and 
with xpensive, works fairly well. Administration by employers’ associations, they 
ate: lieve, would be distinctly harmful to the workers, giving them a dangerous 
sla ontrol over the mobility of labor and opening the door to easy abuses in the 
din of denying insurance. Moreover, it is pointed out, no employers’ associa- 
- the [epc! Js apt to be sufficiently extensive to cover the field when it comes to finding 
mployment for the workless. If it were, it would simply duplicate the work 
City f the exchanges, which are already in operation; if it were not, the unemployed 
‘pie orker would be obliged to go to the employers’ headquarters to draw his insurance 
: nd to the exchanges to secure a possible opening for work, and an elaborate 
d to @eterchange of information between the two organizations would be necessary, all 
and f which would involve expense, trouble, and loss of time, without any compensat- 
mie ig gain in efficiency. 
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Trade-unions are urged to make a strong effort to bring all their members int, 
a trade-union approved society, thus securing their own administration of ti, 
unemployment insurance. By way of showing what can be done in this dire. 
tion, the report cites the National Union of Railwaymen, which by the end ¢ 
1921 had 96,000 of its membership insured through its own approved society. 
Ware, Norman. The industrial worker, 1840-1860: The reaction of America, 

industrial society to the advance of the industrial revolution. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. xxi, 249 pp. 

The first urine for the year 1922, given by Hart, Schaffner & Marx for essays 
economic or commercial subjects, was awarded to the author of this book. 1}, 
study deals with the industrial revolution from 1840 to 1860, a period in whic) 
the importance of the changing industrial relations resulting from the intrody. 
tion of machine production had been largely obscured by the antislavery move. 
ment. The Civil War terminated this period and few of the national craf; 
organizations started during this time survived it, with the result that ‘the 
labor movement in America finished the period 1840-1860 as it had begun— 
practically in nothingness.”’ 

Wricut, Heven 8. Coal’s worst year. Boston, Richard G. Badger,1924. 202 pp. 

This story of the coal situation in 1922-23 includes an account of the Herriy 
massacre and the trials of the mob leaders, of the efforts to settle the genera! 
strike by the Federal Government and by the States affected, and the work o/ 
the Federal Coal Commission, a discussion of the hardships resulting in individua! 
instances from the coal shortage following the strike, and suggestions as ty 
measures which might be taken to avoid a repetition of these occurrences and 
assure a normal functioning of the industry. 
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